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Art.I.—The Life of Admiral Lord Viscount Exmouth. By Epwarpb 
Oster, Esq. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1835. 


Enctisu History is rich in the biography of naval heroes, as may 
well be expected in acountry whose bulwark is the-navy. The pre- 
sent Life, both on account of the subject and writer of it, is a 
valuable addition to the array of names whose triumphs upon the 
watery element are the boast of the nation. Lord Exmouth’s re- 
nown is destined to be immortal in British annals. His exploits 
and life, crowded as it is with striking incidents, are of no ordinary 
interest. His rise from being almost an unfriended orphan to the 
highest honours of his profession, without having been indebted to 
fortune or to patronage, becomes a noble and delightful object of 
contemplation, which the mind loves to court ; while his private 
character, and his eminent Christian virtues, support our admiration 
even when pushed to the uttermost, by assuring us, that the blaze 
of his most splendid actions could be traced to a permanent prin- 
ciple, no less attractive than its effects. ‘There is indeed some- 
thing in the name of famous British admirals, so naturally asso- 
ciated, in our mind, with breadth and dignity of character, that 
we are apt to consider them the most perfect personifications of 
John Bull that can be imagined ; and so fully do we carry out the 
fancy, that we were happy and encouraged in our presumption by the 
majesty that stands nobly before the eye in the fine portrait of his 
lordship in this volume, both as respects the person and bearing 
of the venerable veteran. And still the mind, in consequence of a 
sort of antithetic reasoning, would not be less pleased on finding a 
diminutive or fragile figure, the casement of a mighty and heroic 
mind—the love of being agreeably astonished appears to be no less 
than that of having our most sanguine imaginations fulfilled. 

As respects the author’s part in this Life, we think he has per- 
formed his duty well and judiciously. There was required of him, 
in a particular degree, that he should give a simple straightforward 
narrative. His subject was eminently a British sailor, and in com 
pressing his exploits, enterprises, and sagacious views within the 
compass of a moderate volume, he has consulted the genius of his 
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hero, the benefit of the public, and his own credit as an author. 
Too often do writers victimize, so to speak, their subjects, making 
them the mere stalking-horse of their own greatness and display in 
authorship. In the instance before us, no such preposterous at- 
tempt is made; the hero is kept constantly and prominently in the 
foreground, while the writer candidly and modestly, though affec- 
tionately, addresses himself to his task. He informs us that the 
Memoir was undertaken with the sanction of Lord Exmouth’s 
elder and only surviving brother, whose recollections and a corres- 
pondence over more than fifty years, in which the admiral com- 
municates his views and motives without reserve, have supplied the 
chief materials for a personal history. On points of service again, 
officers who were intimately acquainted with his lordship’s con- 
duct have given their assistance, while the public offices have been 
investigated—the popular current accounts coeval with the events de- 
scribed, no doubt communicating both facts and spirit to the author. 

Edward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth, it appears was descended 
from a stock that originally belonged to Normandy, and that after- 
wards removed to Cornwall. For several generations, his ances- 
tors were people of some consideration and high respectability, 
loyalty, maritime professions ; and great energy of character gene- 
rally distinguishing them. The father of Lord Exmouth commanded 
a post office packet on the Dover station, and was a man of uncom- 
mon determination. He died in 1765, leaving six children, four of 
them boys, of whom the subject of the present memoir was the se- 
cond, and only eight years of age at the time. ‘Three years after- 
wards, an imprudent marriage of the widow threw them upon the 
world, with scanty resources and almost friendless. 

Lord IXxmouth was born at Dover, in 1757, and when at school 
he gave a remarkable proof of a daring spirit. A house in which 
was a considerable quantity of gunpowder, took fire; and while 
every one else was afraid to approach, he went alone into the burn- 
ing danger and brought out the powder. At school he made satis- 
factory progress, and was eminent for his courage and strength of 
frame in settling disputes with his fellows. At length he chastised 
some one rather too severely, so as to require the cognizance of 
the master; but he ran away from school rather than be flogged, 
and went to sea. A relative who wished him to be placed in a 
merchant’s office, said to him, ‘“ Do you know that you may be 
answerable for every enemy you kill? and if I can read your cha- 
racter, you will kill a great many!” “ Well,” replied young Pellew, 
‘and if I do not kill them, they will kill me!” 

One can readily perceive that the desertion and difficulties which 
the young Pellews encountered after the second marriage of their 
mother, would drive them, if not to misconduct, to a closer union 
with one another, and to the culture of those ardent, strong, and 
spirited principles which such a union presupposes them to have 
been possessed of. Their very trials indeed seem to have cherished 
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and exalted their natural good qualities. Their future success and 
daring, it is reasonable to believe, were the fruits of having been 
at an early age thrown upon themselves. The strong mutual at- 
tachment fostered by Edward Pellew and two of his brothers who 
also gallantly stele their country, is sufficiently illustrated in the 
volume before us, and no doubt gave a colour to their future cha- 
racters, in reference to their friendships in general. As regards 
him of whom we are particularly called on to speak, the whole cur- 
rent of his life bears testimony to such a faithful and affectionate 
constancy, in spite of danger and difficulty ; nor need we go further 
than the instances to be found in the following account, for an in- 
dex to much of his character :— 

«He entered the navy towards the end of 1770, in the Juno, Captain 
Stott, which was sent to the Falkland Islands, in consequence of the 
forcible seizure of them by a Spanish squadron. It is remarkable that 
this paltry dispute, which might be almost forgotten but for the virulent 
invective of * Junius,’ and the masterly defence of the government by 
Dr. Johnson, should have given to the navy two such officers as Nelson 
and Pellew ; neither of whom might otherwise have found an opportunit 
to join the service until they were too old, in the five years of peace whith 
followed. After the Juno had been paid off, Captain Stott was appoint- 
ed tothe Alarm, in which Mr. Pellew followed him to the Mediterranean, 
where an upleasant difference with his commander made him leave the 
ship. Captain Stott, who had been a boatswain with Boscawen, was an 
excellent seamen, but unfortunately retained some habits not suited to 
his present rank. He kept a mistress on board. Among the midship- 
men was a boy named Frank Cole, who was three years younger than 
Mr. Pellew, but had entered on board the Juno at the same time. 
Mr. Pellew was warmly attached to him. The woman had some pet 
fowls, which were allowed to fly about ; and one day, when the ship was 
at Marseilles, and the captain absent, one of them was driven off the 
quarter-deck by young Cole, which led to great abuse from the woman, 
and a sharp reply from the boy. When the captain returned, he became 
so much enraged by her representations, that he not only reprimanded 
the youngster severely for what he termed his insolence, but so far 
forgot himself as to give hima blow. This was not to be borne, and 
having consulted his friend Pellew, he applied for his discharge. Captain 
Stott ordered a boat immediately, for the purpose, as he said, of turnin 
him on shore. Pellew instantly went to the captain, and said, ‘If Frank 
Cole is to be turned out of the ship, I hope, sir, you will turn me out 
too.” Their spirited conduct attracted the notice of the two lieutenants, 
Keppel and Lord Hugh Seymour, and laid the foundation ofa friendship 
which continued through life; and Lord Hugh Seymour finding that the 
boys had no money, very kindly gave them an order on his agent at 
Marseilles. Captain Stott afterwards tried to induce them to return, but 
not succeeding, he gave them the highest testimonials of their ability and 
desert, saying that he believed they would become an honour to the ser- 
vice. Mr. Pellew found a master of a merchant vessel on shore, who had 
known his family at Dover, and now offered to take him to Lisbon, but 
declined to accommodate a second passenger. Mr. Pellew pleaded so 
earnestly for his young friend, and so positively refused to leave him, 
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that the other at last consented to give them both a passage. From Lis 
bon they reached Falmouth in one of the packets. Little did he think that 
he was next to see Marseilles as a commander-in-chief, and one day to 
save it from destruction. ‘Twelve years after, when he had become a 
post-captain, and was in command of the Winchelsea, he took under his 
protection a son of Captain Stott, who was then dead, and did every 
thing in his power to promote the young man’s interests.” —pp. 8—10. 


Mr. Pellew next sailed in the Blonde with Captain Pownall, an 
officer who had been trained by Admiral Boscawen. Pownall soon 
‘appreciated the merit of his midshipman, apd a confidence and at- 
tachment grew up between them, such as has seldom been witnessed 
on the part of persons so situated. Pellew was active beyond his 
companions, and required guidance rather than spurring. He soon 
became a thorough seaman, and being cheerful, buoyant, and 
daring, he found abundant opportunities for the display of his 
powers. In the spring of 1775, General Burgoyne took his pas- 
sage to America in the Blonde, and when he came alongside, the 
yards were manned to receive him. Looking up, he was surprised 
to see a midshipman on the yard-arm, standing on his head. The 
captain informed the alarmed general that there was no danger, 
for that if he should fall, he would only go under the ship’s bottom 
and come up again on the other side. What was thus conjec- 
turally spoken, was soon more than realized, for he sprang from 
the Sioa, while the ship was going fast through the water, 
and saved a man who had fallen overboard. 

We need not doubt that at the period in our national history, 
‘when Mr. Pellew commenced and spent his early career, of his 
having abundant opportunities for the display of his courage and 
natural bodily strength; nor shall we do more than refer to 
a few of the most prominent events in his life, for the exercise of 
these qualities. He is often performing gallant deeds, and not less 
frequently escaping imminent danger. ‘There was an extravagant 
propensity in him for gallant adventure. 


‘¢ The spot was shown for many years at Truro, where he sprang over 
the gate of an inn-yard at the back of one of the hotels, when hastening 
across the court to assist on the sudden alarm of a fire, he found the gate 
fast. The consciousness of superior strength, while it made him slow to 
offend, enabled him to inflict suitable punishment on offenders, and some 
incidents of a ludicrous character are still remembered. 

‘* The water was as a natural element to him, and he often amused 
himself in a manner which, to one less expert, would have been attended 
with the utmost danger. He would sometimes go out in a boat, and 
overset her by carrying a press of sail. These, and similar acts of daring, 
must find their excuse in the spirit of a fearless youth. But he often 

found the advantage of that power and self-possession in the water which 
he derived from his early habits, in saving men who had fallen over- 
board, and especially in the happiest of all his services, his conduct at the 
Dutton. More than once, however, he nearly perished. In Portsmouth 
harbour, where he had upset himself in a boat, he was saved with diffi- 
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culty, after remaining for a considerable time in the water. On another 
occasion, he was going by himself from Falmouth to Plymouth in a small 
punt, fourteen feet long, when his hat was blown overboard, and he im- 
mediately threw off his clothes and swam after it, having first secured the 
tiller a-lee. As he was returning with his hat, the boat got way on her, 
and sailed some distance before she came up in the wind. He had almost 
reached her when she filled again, and he was thus baffled three or four 
times. At length, by a desperate effort, he caught the rudder, but he 
was so much exhausted, that it was a considerable time before he had 
strength to get into the boat.”—pp. 44, 45. 


During his early service on the Lakes of Canada, and when 
commanding a brigade of seamen in Burgoyne’s campaign, he 
gathered the experience of years. In the honours, misfortunes, 
and anxieties of that period, Edward Pellew had largely shared ; 
and as rashness seems to have been chargeable against his early 
conduct in not a few instances, he was not old before such expe- 
rience lent a wholesome corrective. His quickness gave him after- 
wards the command of ready fore-thought, and his experience 
much of caution, both being ripened and sharpened by the severe 
naval discipline of that period. 

He was promoted to be a lieutenant, on his return from Ameri- 
ca, at the close of his 2lst year, and at length succeeded to the 
rank of post-captain, on all occasions acquitting himself with 
singular talent and prowess. As a commander, we have the tes- 
timony in these pages of one who served under him, and who says, 
that his strong mind and fertile genius was remarkable for finding 
constant employment for the young mids, who were not such dan- 
dies with him as to despise the tar-bucket, or even volunteering 
the labour of working the oars of one of the boats in harbour. 
The most active seamen under him, when doubting of the possibi- 
lity of doing what he had ordered to be done, would finish by 
saying, ‘* Well, he never orders us to do what he won’t do himself ;” 
and they often remarked, ‘ Blow high, blow low, he knows to an 
inch what the ship can do, and he can almost make her speak.” 
There are numerous anecdotes to corroborate this high praise, 
which gives the memoir a particular lightsomeness and spirit, in 
the estimation of a reader, bringing the scenes described more 
vividly before the imagination, than a more general narrative could 
be expected todo. As a disciplinarian we may take the following 
notice of him. 

‘“ After the Winchelsea had been paid off in 1789, Captain Pellew was 
appointed to the Salisbury, 50, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Mil- 
banke, on the Newfoundland station ; in which he served till 1791. His 
brother Israel became the first lieutenant and was promoted from her. 
While in this ship, he was one day required to decide on the case of a 
seaman belonging to a merchant vessel in the harbour, who came on 
board to complain that his captain had punished him for a theft. Find- 
ing that the captain had acted illegally, though the man _ had really de- 
served a far more severe punishment, he said to the complainant, -* You 
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have done quite right in coming here: your captain had no business to 
punish you as he has done, and that he may learn to be more cautious in 
future, we order him to be fined—a shilling !’ The man turned to leave 
the cabin, much disappointed at the award; but how was his surprise 
increased, when Captain Pellew said, ‘ Stop, sir ; we must now try you 
for the theft.’ The fact, which had been already admitted, allowed of 
no defence ; and before the man left the ship, he was deservedly brought 
to the gangway. 

“ The admiral’s secretary, Mr. Graham, afterwards the well-known 
police magistrate, related this circumstance to Lord Thurlow. The chan- 
cellor relaxed his iron features, and throwing himself back in his chair 
in a burst of laughter, exclaimed, ‘ Well, if that is not law, it is at least 
justice. Captain Pellew ought to have been a judge.’ ”’—pp. 68, 69. 


Captain Pellew, like other gallant and good men, entered early 
into the wedded state. From 1791 to 1793, being without other 
employ, and being rich only in reputation, with an increasing family 
upon his hands, he betook himself to farming, for which he was as 
much unfitted as he was adapted by taste and habits to the naval 
profession. The old people at Treverry still speak with wonder of 
the fearlessness he displayed on different oceasions, but shake their 
heads at his management as an agriculturist. At the same time, 
they found no difficulty in explaining the secret of his professional 
fortune. While he lived at Treverry, a swarm of bees found an 
entrance over the porch of the house, and made a comb there for 
many successive years; and to this happy omen they attribute his 
after success. The war of the French Revolution, however, called 
him into public life again. Our navy was at this time on the peace 
establishment, and it became necessary to raise a number of men. 
Captain Pellew in these circumstances, having been appointed to 
the Nymphe 36-gun frigate, raised about eighty Cornish miners 
for his ie. whom he considered from their habits to be the most 
eligible of landsmen, being a thoughtful and intrepid class ; nor 
was it long ere their powers were called into action, when the 
Nymphe took the Cleopatra, the first frigate taken in that war. 
The captain was in consequence knighted. It was characteristic 
of such a brave man, that he not only wrote a letter of condolence 
to the widow of Captain Mullon, the French commander of the 
Cleopatra, who fell in the action with the Nymphe, but sent, with 
her deceased husband’s property, what assistance his then very 
limited means enabled him to offer the lady, who was left in nar- 
row circumstances. ‘l’o save ourselves the trouble of attempting 
a summary of his conduct and character as a seaman and officer, 
we adopt the following account, as afforded by our author. 


‘‘In less than four years, Sir Edward had fought as many severe 
actions; and the number of his successes is even less remarkable than 
the very small loss with which he generally obtained them. Against the 
Cleopatra, indeed, where he engaged a superior and skilful opponent with 
an inexperienced crew, he suffered much; but he Jost only three men in 
taking the Pomone, and none in his actions with the Virginie, and the 
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Droits de Homme. The same impunity continued to attend him; for 
not a dozen were killed on board his own ships through all the rest of 
his life. Results so uniform, and applying to so long a period, cannot be 
ascribed to accidental causes. 

« By his seamanship, his example, a strictness which suffered no duty 
to be neglected, and a kindness which allowed every safe indulgence, he 
would quickly bring a ship’s company to a high state of discipline. In 
the language of an officer who served with him for almost thirty years : 
—‘ No man ever knew better how to manage seamen. He was very 
attentive to their wants and habits. When he was a captain, he person- 
ally directed them ; and when the duty was over, he was a great promoter 
of dancing, and other sports, such as running aloft, heaving the lead, 
&c., in which he was himself a great proficient. He was steady in his 
discipline, and knew well the proper time tu tighten or relax. He studied 
much the character of his men, and could soon ascertain whether a man 
was likely to appreciate forgiveness, or whetlier he could not be reclaim- 
ed without punishment. During the whole time he commanded frigates, 
his men had leave in port, one-third at a time, and very rarely a desertion 
took place.’ 

“ His quick and correct judgment, which at once saw how an object 
could be attained, was seconded in the hour of trial, by a decision which 
secured every advantage. Nothing like hesitation was seen in him. 
‘ His first order,’ said an officer who long served with him ‘ was always 
his last ;’ and he has often declared of himself, that he never had a second 
thought worth sixpence. This would be an absurd boast from a common 
character, but it is an important declaration from one whose life was a 
career of enterprise without a failure. Always equal to the occasion, his 
power displayed itself the more, as danger and difficulty increased ; when 
rising with the emergency, his calmness, the animation of his voice and 
look, and the precision of his orders, would impart to the men that cool 
and determined energy which disarms danger, and commands success. 

‘¢ Not less striking was his influence in those more appalling dangers, 
which try the firmness of a sailor more severely than the battle. The 
wreck of the Dutton is a memorable example. At a later period, during 
his command in India, the ship twice caught fire, and was saved chiefly 
by his conduct. On one of these occasions, the Culloden was under easy 
sail off the coast of Coromandel, and preparations had been made for 
partially caulking the ship, when a pitch-kettle, which had been heated, 
contrary to orders, on the fore part of the main-deck, caught fire, and the 
people most imprudently attempted to extinguish it with buckets of 
water. The steam blew the flaming pitch all around ; the oakum caught 
fire, and the ship was immediately in a blaze. Many of thecrew jump- 
ed overboard, and others were preparing to hurry out of her, when the 
presence and authority of the Admiral allayed the panic. He ordered 
to beat to quarters; the marines to fire upon any one who should attempt 
to leave the ship; the yard-tackles to be cut, to prevent the boats from 
being hoisted out ; and the firemen only to take the necessary measures 
for extinguishing the fire. The captain, who was undressed in his cabin 
at the time of the disaster, received an immediate report of it from an 
officer, and hastened to the quarter-deck. He found the Admiral calmly 
giving his orders from the gangway, the firemen exerting themselves, 
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and the rest of the crew at their quarters; all as quiet and orderly as 
if nothing had been guing on but the common ship’s duty. 

‘‘ His patronage was exerted to the utmost. ‘The manner in which 
the navy was chiefly manned through the war, made this one of the most 
delicate and responsible parts of a captain’s care. The impress brought 
into it many whom nothing but the strictest discipline of a man-of-war 
would control, but many also who had entered the merchant-service with 
the view and the prospect of rising in it, some of whom were not inferior. 
in connexions and education to the young gentlemen on the quarter-deck.: 
Nothing could be more gratifying to a commander than to promote these, 
as opportunity offered, to higher stations. Some thousands of them be- 
came petty and warrant officers in the course of the war; and not a few 
were placed on the quarter-deck, and are found among the best officers 
in the service. Sir Edward brought forward many of them; and his 
favour has been more than justified by their conduct. 

“* He was particularly attentive to the junior part of his crew. A 
steady person was employed to teach the ship’s boys, and he always had 
the best schoolmaster who could be obtained for the young gentlemen. 
It was an object much desired to be placed with him; and could he have: 
stooped to make his reputation subservient to his interest in this respect, 
he might have secured many useful political connexions; but this con- 
sideration never seems to have influenced him. Many of his midshipmen 
had no friend but himself; and rank obtained no immunities, but rather 
a more strict control. He once removed from his ship a young nobleman 
of high connexions, and who afterwards became a very distinguished 
officer, for indulging in what many would consider the excusable frolics 
of youth; but to which he attached importance, because the rank of the 
party increased the influence of the example: nor could he be induced by 
the young man’s friends to re-consider his determination.’’—pp. 164—169. 


His popularity therefore came to be great; he was made a Colonel 
of Marines in 1801, and scarcely was there an officer whose name 
was more honoured through the country; and although, as is the 
general fate of merit, he was one whom the jealousy of some chose 
as the object of their disparagement, it cannot be denied that all 
his promotions, and every honour bestowed upon him, were given 
expressly tu reward some recent or distinguished service. He was 
without influential friends, until he had made himself independent 
of their support. In presence of the Lord High Admiral, his 
present Majesty, at a naval dinner, he once becomingly said, “I 
never chose my station, and never had a friend but the king’s 
pennant; but I have always gone where I was sent, and done 
what I was ordered ; and he who will act upon the same principles, 
may do as I have done.” 

In 1802 he was returned to Parliament for Barnstaple, and al- 
though neither fitted nor fond of a parliamentary life, he here 
gained some experience very necessary for one who was from this 
time to be employed as a commander-in-chief, a rank which in- 
volves much political responsibility. We need hardly add that 
Mr. Pitt was the man whose policy he strenuously approved of.. 
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From the House of Commons, however, he availed himself of the 
very first opportunity to seek an escape, and in 1803 was appointed 
to the 80-gun ship Tonnant, one of his earliest measures being to 
advertise for a superior schoolmaster, to whom he offered fifty 
pounds per annum, in addition to his regular pay, that better in- 
structions than the regulations afforded, might be secured. 

We shall pass over Sir Edward Pellew’s command in India, his 
North Sea, and first and second Mediterranean commands, that 
we may come to his crowning triumph at Algiers. In the mean 
time, however, he had been created Baron Exmouth, an honour 
which he declared he neither expected nor longed for, knowing that 
it would multiply his enemies, and increase his difficulties. After 
the battle of Trafalgar, emulation for naval supremacy was without 
an opportunity to prove itself among the British, and there was a 
long breathing-time at sea. We remember, however, when the 
tidings of the exploit at Algiers reached this country, people felt 
the breadth of glory of former times shining around them, and 
that Britannia’s rule was still supreme ; and although the particu- 
lars of that bombardment be fresh in the memories of many, it is 
with pleasure that we take this opportunity of glancing at some of 
them, as detailed in the passages. before us, that the truly British 
spirit may be kept alive, or more fully awakened in those who have 
not the remembrance of the enthusiasm which the triumph excited. 

The town of Algiers, which is built on a declivity, is of a trian- 
gular form, the base being the sea front, rising directly from 
the water for about a mile in length. The town and artificial 
harbour were guarded and crowned with the strongest fortifications 
—the entrance to the harbour being about a hundred and twent 
yards wide. When the cruelties of the piratical horde that inhabit- 
ed that Algerine state, called down upon them the vengeanceof Eng- 
land, Lord Exmouth was appointed to carry it into execution, govern- 
ment placing at his disposal whatever force he chose. The Admi- 
ralty, however, were greatly surprised when he proposed to attack 
such a strongly fortified place with five sail of the line, many 
naval officers considering it unassailable—Nelson himself having 
named at one time twenty-five line-of-battle ships as requisite for 
a similar enterprize. Exmouth’s confidence in his plan, however, 
never wavered. ‘ All will go well,” he wrote, ‘‘ as far as it depends 
onme:” this very confidence being one of the surest tests of a great 
mind, when we find it backed by reasonable grounds. Indeed, the 
whole of his conduct on this great occasion establishes the amplest 
evidence of a mind in full possession of first-rate intellectual powers 
and moral motives. He made every arrangement before sailing to 
the performance of the desperate affair, which his probable death 
suggested. There is something very grand in such solemn com- 
posure and preparation for such an enterprise, that almost assures 
one of success. 


His lordship had some particular difficulties to encounter on this 
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occasion, as respects his men. The Admiralty resolved that the 
ships should be manned with volunteers, and officers seldom think 
a ship effective until she has been some time in commission. With- 
in two months, however, he commissioned, fitted, and manned a 
fleet, and fought the battle ; nor do we wonder at such rapid suc- 
cess so much, when we read as follows :— 


‘* Through all the passage, the utmost care was taken to train the 
crews. Every day, Sunday excepted, they were exercised at the guns; 
and on Tuesdays and Fridays the fleet cleared for action, when each ship 
fired six broadsides. On board the Queen Charlotte, a twelve pounder 
was secured at the after part of the quarter-deck, with which the first and 
second captains of the guns practised daily at a small target, hung at the 
fore-topmast studding-sail boom. The target was a frame of laths, three 
feet square, crossed with rope-yarns so close that a twelve pound shot 
could not go through without cutting one, and with a piece of wood, the 
size and shape of a bottle, for a bull’s eye. After a few days’ practice, 
the target was never missed, and on an average, ten or twelve bottles 
were hit every day. Thus kept in constant preparation for the battle, 
and daily gaining new confidence in themselves, the crews were in the 
highest degree elated. Officers and men felt that they were going to an 
assured victory, and that to obtain complete success, the plans of their 
chief required only the exertions which every one resolved to make. As 
a consequence of this enthusiasm, which never had a check, for the ex- 
citement of preparation was followed by the flush of victory, their health 
and vigour were beyond all parallel. Scarcely a man came on the sick 
list; and when the Queen Charlotte was paid off on her return, only one 
had died, except from the casualties of battle, out of nearly a thousand 
who had joined her more than three months before.”—pp. 316, 317. 


In addition to the five line-of-battle ships, the force included 
three heavy frigates, and two smaller ones, four bomb-vessels, and 
five gun-brigs. Four of the line-of-battle ships were to destroy the 
fortifications on the Mole, while the fifth covered them from the 
batteries south of the town, and the heavy frigates from those on 
the town wall. The bomb-vessels were to fire on the arsenal and 
town, assisted by a flotilla of the ships’ launches, &c. fitted as gun, 
rocket, and mortar boats ; and the smaller frigates, and the brigs, 
to assist as circumstances might require. Our extracts from the 
account of the bombardment are meant chiefly to illustrate the 
Admiral’s conduct in command. | 


‘‘The Queen Charlotte led to the attack. It was Lord Exmouth’s 
intention not to reply to the enemy’s fire in bearing down, unless it should 
become galling. In that case, the middle and main-deck guns, thirty 
long 24-pounders, were to have opened; keeping the upper deck for 
shortening sail, and the lower for working the cables. The guns on 
these decks were not primed until the ship had anchored. But the Al- 
gerines reserved their fire, confident in the strength of their defences, and 
expecting to carry the flag-ship by boarding her from the gun-boats, 
which were all filled with men. Steered by the master of the fleet, Mr. 
Gaze, who had sailed with Lord Exmouth in every ship he commanded 
from the beginning of the war, the Queen Charlotte proceeded silently 
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to her position. At half-past two, she anchored by the stern, just half a 
cable’s length from the Mole-head, and was lashed by a hawser to the 
mainmast of an Algerine brig, which lay at the entrance of the harbour. 
Her starboard broadside flanked all the batteries from the Mole-head to 
the Light-house. The Mole was crowded with troops, many ‘of whom 
got upon the parapet to look at the ship; and Lord Exmouth, observing 
them as he stood upon the poop, waved to them to move away. Assoon 
as. the ship was fairly placed, and her cables stoppered, the crew gave 
three hearty cheers, such as Englishmen only can give. Scarcely had 
the sound of the last died away, when a gun was fired from the upper 
tier of the eastern battery ; and a second, and a third followed in quick 
succession. One of the shots struck the Superb. At the first flash, 
Lord Exmouth gave the order, ‘Stand by!’ at the second ‘ Fire!’ The 
report of the third gun was drowned in the thunder of the Queen Char- 
lotte’s broadside.”’—pp. 320, 321. 


We may remark that our author gives us, in these few sentences, 
a very simple and vivid sketch of the dreadful commencement of 
the action. This commencement took place about two o’clock, and 
in a few minutes before the battle had become general, the Queen 
Charlotte had ruined the fortification on the Mole-head. At four 
o'clock, there being no appearance of the submission of the Alger- 
ines, notwithstanding their great disasters, his lordship determined 
to destroy their ships ; accordingly, their nearest frigate was board- 
ed, and most effectually fired. When it burst into flame, Exmouth 
telegraphed to the fleet, the animating signal, “ Infallible !” 


* Lord Exmouth escaped most narrowly. He was struck in three 
places; and a cannon-shot tore away the skirts of his coat. A button 
was afterwards found in the signal locker ; and the shot broke one of the 
glasses, and bulged the rim of the spectacles in his pocket. He gave the 
spectacles to his valued friend, the late gallant Sir Richard Keats ; who 
caused their history to be engraven on them, and directed, that when he 
died, they should be restored to Lord Exmouth’s family, to be kept as a 
memorial of his extraordinary preservation.” —pp. 331, 332. 


This victory liberated more than three thousand Christian slaves. 
Exmouth’s account of it to his brother, is sailor-like and graphic : 
it is no doubt characteristic of the man. 


“<«It has pleased God to give me Again the opportunity of writing you, 
and it has also pleased Him to give success to our efforts against these 
hordes of barbarians. I never, however, saw any set of men more obsti- 
nate at their guns, and it was superior fire only that could keep them 
back. To be sure, nothing could stand before the Queen Charlotte’s 
broadside. Every thing fell before it; and the Swedish consul assures 
me we killed above five hundred at the very first fire, from the crowded 
way in which troops were drawn up, four deep above the gun-boats, which 
were also full of men. I had myself beckoned to many around the guns 
close to us, to move away, previous to giving the order to fire ; and I be- 
lieve they are within bounds, when they state their loss at seven thou- 
sand men. Our old friend John Gaze was as steady as a rock; and it 
was a glorious sight to see the Charlotte take her anchorage, and to see 
her flag towering on high, when she appeared to be in the flames of the 
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Mole itself; and never was a ship nearer burnt; it almost scorched me. 
off the poop; we were obliged to haul in the ensign, or it would have 
caught fire. Every body behaved uncommonly well. Admiral Milne. 
came on board at two o'clock in the morning, and kissed my hand fifty 
times before the people, as did the Dutch Admiral, Von Capellan. I was 
but slightly touched in thigh, face, and fingers—my glass cut in my hand, 
and the skirts of my coat torn off by a large shot; but as I bled a good 
deal, it looked as if I was badly hurt, and it was gratifying to see and hear 
how it was received even in the cockpit, which was then pretty full. My 
thigh is not quite skinned over, but I am perfectly well, and hope to reach 
Portsmouth by the 10th of October. Ferdinand has sent me a diamond 
star. Wise behaved most nobly, and took up a line-of-battle ship’s sta- 
tion ;—but all behaved nobly. I never saw such enthusiasm in all my 
service. Nota wretch shrunk any where; and I assure you it was a very 
arduous task, but I had formed a very correct judgment of all I saw, and 
was confident, if supported, I should succeed. I could not wait for an 
off-shore wind to attack; the season was too far advanced, and the land- 
winds become light and calmy. I was forced to attack at once with a lee- 
shore, or perhaps wait a week for a precarious wind along shore; and Il 
was quite sure I should have a breeze off the land about one or two in the 
morning, and equally sure we could hold out thattime. Blessed be God! 
it came, and a dreadful night with it of thunder, lightning, and rain, as 
heavy as] ever saw. Several ships had expended all their powder, and 
been supplied from the brigs. I had latterly husbanded, and only fired 
when they fired on us; and we expended 350 barrels, and 5,420 shot, 
weighing above 65 tons of iron. Such a state of ruin of fortifications and 
houses was never seen, and it is the opinion of all the consuls, that two 
hours more fire would have levelled the town; the walls are so cracked. 
Even the aqueducts were broken up, and the people famishing for water. 
The sea-defences, to be made effective, must be rebuilt from the founda- 
tion. The fire all round the Mole looked Pandemonium. I never saw 
any thing so grand and so terrific, for I was not on velvet, for fear they 
would drive on board us. The copper-bottoms floated full of fiery hot 
charcoal, and were red hot above the surface, so that we could not hook on 
our fire-grapnels to put the boats on, and could do nothing but push fire- 


booms, and spring the ship off by our warps, as occasion required.”— 
pp. 3386—338. 


In speaking of the honours that flowed in upon Lord Exmouth 
after this achievement, the author with great justice names particu- 
larly a gold medal of the most exquisite workmanship, if we may 
judge from the fac-simile in the volume before us, which was exe- 
cuted by command of the Prince Regent, only four being allowed 
to be struck, one of them being presented to the Admiral. We have 


few notices to add of his future public career. The following state- 
ment by the author must suffice. 


‘‘ Lord Exmouth had now gained every thing he could hope for. He 
was still in the full vigour of life, with the prospect of many years of 
health. His children had all been spared to him. He was accustomed 
to dwell on their conduct with a father’s pride and satisfaction, and with 
a liberality not often displayed, he gave them their full portions as they 
successively left him. He had also the gratification of entrusting to cach 
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ot them some interesting memorial of his services and honours. His 
eldest son, who served many years under his orders, was living near 
Teignmouth, at the family mansion of Canonteign. He represented 
Launceston in parliament; and when he first entered the House, had 
exerted himself, though without success, to obtain for seamen serving on 
foreign stations, the privilege, since granted, of receiving part of their 
pay abroad. He had been much impressed with the evils of the former 
system, which his liberality had obviated for his own crews. Lord Ex- 
mouth maintained a most unreserved intercourse with him, and often 
expressed a confidence in the strongest terms, that he would do honour 
to the rank he was to inherit: hopes never to be realized; for he surviv- 
ed his father only a few months. 

‘It is a memorable illustration of a truth which all admit, but none 
entirely feel, till their own experience has taught them the vanity of 
worldly success, that when the attainment of every object had left him 
without a wish ungratified, Lord Exmouth would sometimes confess that 
he had been happier amidst his early difficulties. Indeed, his natural 
character, and all his habits, were very unfavourable to repose. The 
command at Plymouth was given him in 1817, on the death of Sir John 
Duckworth; but this, though it prevented a too abrupt transition to 
complete retirement, was a life of inactivity, when contrasted with his 
general pursuits for amost fifty years, 

“ While he held this command, he was required to attend in his place 
in the House of Lords on the trial of the Queen, the most lamentable 
event in modern English history. He had received her then Royal 
Highness on board his flag-ship in the Mediterranean, with all the atten- 
tions due to her exalted rank, and his principal officers were assembled 
to pay their respects to her. But when he was desired to furnish a 
royal standard, which it was said, the vessel was entitled to carry, 
though a foreigner, he replied that only a British man-of-war must bear 
the standard of England. He shared the temporary unpopularity of the 
noblemen who supported the bill, and the mob at Plymouth and its 
neighbourhood expressed their feelings towards him with much violence; 
but this, as far as he was concerned, gave him no disquiet. He had not 
then to learn how little this kind of hostility is to be regarded, when it 
is provoked by the faithful discharge of duty. While the storm was at 
the highest, he,wrote the following letter :— 


“© ¢ Admiralty House, Plymouth Dock, Nov. 29, 1820. 


“*My Dear Brotaer—] am much obliged by your kind letter, and 
wish I could give you in return anything good, or worth detailing. The 
fact is, the peuple are mad, and the world is mad; and where it will end 
the Lord only knows; but as sure as we live, the days of trouble are very 
fast approaching, when there will be much contention, and much blood- 
shed, and changes out of all measure and human calculation. You and 
I have no choice. Loyalty is all our duty, and we shall, no doubt, stick 
to it. As for myself, you may well think me D.D., for I am burnt, and 
kicked, and torn in pieces for many nights; but here I am, quite whole, 
sound, and merry, in spite of them all, poor fools! Ina fortnight they 
will fain know howto make amends. They have a particular dislike to me, 
and I am glad of it. We shall live to see it changed.’ ”—pp. 348—351. 

Lord Exmouth was from his youth an example as respects moral 
conduct and feeling, not general in camps and ships. These princi- 
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ples gained strength as he advanced in life, and in the comparative 
quietude of his latter years, his religious principles became more 
prominent in their influence. Our last quotation will exhibit pretty 
clearly the current of his sentiments on some important subjects 
at the present day, as well as in reference to his piety, wherein it 
is clear his biographer joins. ‘That he was a great and good man 
cannot be questioned ; that he was as independent as he was serious 


is equally clear, from what is recorded in this affectionate and judi- 
cious Life of him. 


‘He cherished a very strong attachment to the Church; and for more 
than thirty years had been a member of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, which he joined when the claims of the Society were so 
little appreciated, that only principle could have prompted the step. It 
might therefore be expected that he would feel deep anxiety when the 
safety of that Church was threatened. But upon this subject his mind 
was firm; and in one of the last letters he ever wrote, dated August 28th, 
he declares his confidence in the most emphatic language. After some 
personal observations to the friend he was addressing, one of his old officers, 
he alludes to the cholera, then raging in his neighbourhood ; ‘ which,’ he 
says, ‘I am much inclined to consider an infliction of Providence, to show 
his power to the discontented of the world, who have long been striving 
against the government of man, and are commencing their attacks on our 
Church. But they will fail! God will never suffer his Church to fall; 
and the world will see that his mighty arm is not shortened, nor his power 
diminished. I put my.trust in Him, and not in man; and I bless Him, 
that he has enabled me to see the difference between improvement and 
destruction.’ 

“« Not many days after, he suffered a most violent attack of the illness he 
had long anticipated. ‘The immediate danger was soon averted; but the 
extent of the disease left not the smallest hope of recovery. He lingered 
until the 23d of January, calmly waiting the event which his gradually 
increasing weakness convinced him was inevitable. Sustained by the 
principles which had guided him so long, his death-bed became the scene 
of his best and noblest triumph. ‘ Every hour of his life is a sermon,’ 
said an officer who was often with him; ‘ [have seen him great in battle, 
but never so great as on his death-bed.’ Full of hope and peace, he ad- 
vanced with the confidence of a Christian to his last conflict, and when na- 
ture was at length exhausted, he closed a life of brilliant and important 


service, with a death more happy, and not less glorious, than if he had 
fallen in the hour of victory.”—pp. 359—361. 


oo 
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Art. I].—Ornithological Biography. Vol. Il. By Joun James 
AupuBon, London. 1834. 


We do not propose to try this Biography upon its merits as a 
work in Natural History, but only in its literary character; as also 
to glance in a hasty manner at some of the statements contained 
in the present volume, that our readers may have some idea of the 
extent of the author’s travels and researches, and of some of the 
facts which he communicates. It is true that there has been not 
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a little controversy regarding some of Audubon’s statements, and 
that his veracity has been called in question. We are willing to 
believe, however, it is because of his having carried his investi- 
gations farther than others, and shewn more enthusiasm than any 
in his treatment of facts, that colder and duller and less informed 
persons have impugned him. One thing is certain, that on the 
subject of American birds, no one is his equal for extent and variety 
of knowledge. No difficulties or dangers can repress his zeal; he 
seems to court a fearful joy, alone with his dog and gun, where 
men have never before trod, and he is sure to bring out of hitherto 
unexplored forests, and from unknown shores, some valuable and 
delightful discoveries. Along with his ardour, there is the cheer- 
fulness and gentleness of a real lover of nature, in its perfect state ; 
there is also in his style as a writer, the art of conveying what he him- 
self feels and sees, not to speak of his spirited and beautifully faithful 
pencil illustrations. As we are merely about to glance at some parts 
of the present volume, without any continuous extract, we may add, 
that as a writer he exhibits a fresh and characteristic style, not 
formally according to any standard, but such as is lively on all oc- 
casions, descriptive in no ordinary degree, and frequently exceed- 
ingly eloquent, particularly in his delineations of scenery. So that, 
take him all in all, he is worthy to be placed by the side of Wilson, 
his celebrated predecessor in the same walk of literature. 

We have alluded to the doubt which some entertain regarding 
Audubon’s veracity ; and it confirms us in our charitable feeling, 
when we find, that the conjecture which he had long entertained, 
viz. that birds which feed on carrion are guided much more by the 
sense of sight than of smell, to the spot where such food may be, 
was correct. This he came to assert as a fact, thereby raising up 
some bold impugners, who called his word in question ; and yet it 
has since been established as asserted by him, by a series of expe- 
riments conducted by some of his friends. 

Since the publication of the first volume of his Biography of 
Birds, Mr. Audubon has not been idle. In England he had met 
with much consideration, and that support which seems to have 
stirred up the Americans to like attentions, on his return from 
Europe. It was soon after that return, that he proceeded to St. 
Augustine, in East Florida. On his way, by means of a schooner, 
to St. John’s river, though the lovers of fine scenery would not 
find much to admire on the banks, his eyes were delighted at break 
of day, when the firing of some guns started thousands of snowy 
pelicans from their resting grounds. Thousands of cormorants 
were on the waters, and the fish-crows took the signal as given to 
them, for beginning the labours of the day. The moschetos co- 
vered every thing in such numbers, that they sometimes extin- 
guished the candles in the cabin with heaps of martyrs ; and after 
all, it seems to have formed a good region for the enthusiastic na- 
turalist. Sandy Island, the southern-most cape of Florida, is a 
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great resort of birds. On his way thither, the boat was conducted 
into a thick shrubbery of mangroves, where the party shot a num- 
ber of pelicans. Shortly afterwards, hundreds of cormorants’ nests 
‘were seen directly over head, and when the party fired, nearly all 
the birds fell, as if dead, into the water, to the wonder of the 
sportsmen, who no doubt were not a little flattered by the effect of 
their shot. But their pride took another turn, when they beheld 
what was deemed their spoil, peeping cautiously out of the water, 
and then taking wing again. In the morning, the night-heron and 
the owl were seen, retiring into the swamps, where none could fol- 
low them: the gulls and terns skimmed lightly through the air; 
rose-coloured curlews stalked under the mangroves ; purple herons 
started up before their steps ; gallinules and other water-fowl were 
on the waves, and every cactus supported a white ibis’s nest, which 
supplied the naturalist with food. Afterwards the party killed so 
ee birds, that they had soon a heap of dead, like a haycock. 

Our naturalist visited the Tortugas, which are about eighty 
miles from Key West, a stretch of low uninhabitable banks, covered 
with shells and sand, the resort of many turtlers. The turtles are 
of four kinds, of which the green is considered the best. The 
hawk-billed is the one whose shell isin such demand. The logger- 
head and trunk turtles are not in much repute for food, and are 
bold compared with the others. In spring they approach the 
shore, generally on moonlight nights, when they proceed cautiously, 
or, if need be, boldly. If all seem safe, the turtle crawls over the 
beach, with her head raised and her neck extended, till a place 
is found fit for her to deposit her eggs. She then scrapes a hole 
in the sand, about two feet deep, which Mr. Audubon saw one do 
in nine minutes, and in this deposits one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred eggs, replacing the sand cunningly, so as to escape the 
eye of an inexperienced person. In taking these animals, the 
turtlers overset them on the beach, or in the water, which i is a 
hazardous attempt, for they are sometimes so large as to require 
several men to accomplish the work, while they are provided with 
means of defence: the bite of one of them having left an indenta- 
tion in the fluke of an anchor. ‘Turtlers say, that if a turtle is 
carried several™hundred miles from its favourite haunts, and let 
loose again in the ocean, it will return to the spot from which it 
was taken. 

There are many things of a curious nature detailed in this 
volume, besides what immediately belongs to the biography of 
birds. His excursion into the British American provinces, and 
the state of Maine, affords him an opportunity of speaking of the 
lumberers there ; as also of proving the kindly and charitable spirit 
which he entertains on all occasions. He was delighted to see 
these lumberers in the treatment of their cattle, and when driving 
them, that neither blows nor curses were used ; but in many of the 
villages of Maine, neither brandy, rum, nor whisky, are to be ob- 
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tained, which helps to account for such gentleness. But his orni- 
thological taste is ever prominent in even his most eloquent descrip- 
tions. For instance, in a cruise to the Bay of Fundy, when passing 
under the cliffs of the island of Grand Menan, “ the prudent raven 
spread her pinions, launched from the crag, and flew away before 
us; the golden eagle soaring aloft, moved majestically in wide 
circles; the guillemots sat on their eggs on the shelvy precipices, 
or plunging in the water, dived and rose again at a great distance ; 
the broad-breasted eider duck covered her eggs among the grassy 
tufts.’ And when landing on White Head Islands, he found the 
nests of gulls on almost every tree of a wood that covered several 
acres. ‘* What a treat, reader, was it, to find birds of this kind 
lodged in fir trees, and sitting comfortably on their eggs !”” Again, 
on another occasion, he speaks as if the ‘‘ old wives” that covered 
the bay were cackling a welcome, and of cormorants and gulls, seem- 
ing to want nothing but words to act as pilots. In the morning, 
the delightful trills of the winter wren, the red-squirrel “‘ smacking 
time with his chops,” the clear notes of the robin, the rolling 
melody of the rosebreast, filled him with such enthusiasm, that he 
burned with the thirst of knowledge, and longed to learn from their 
own lips, what every one could teach of the wondrous works of 
Heaven; and when he saw the water-birds, towering on firm and 
graceful wing, away to regions where none have followed, he longed 
to “ take the wings of the morning,” and pursue them to their 
unknown abodes. At one time he is in Florida, living among 
ibises, herons, and pigeons; at another in Labrador, where he 
becomes acquainted with the summer plumage of various water 
birds, and their habits. 

Among Mr. Audubon’s discoveries is the Carolina titmouse. 
He also became acquainted with the wood-wren in Maine. A 
warbler, too, discovered, near the Edisto river, which he names 
after Swainson, a distinguished naturalist, is also his. Through 
the aids of other persons, he mentions other five additions to the 
birds of America, described by him, while he introduces at least 
five species which were never before known to visit the United 
States. Of these there were two species of pigeon, one of which, 
as soon as he obtained it, he gazed on again and again with perfect 
delight, declaring that the Egyptian pharmacopolist never em- 
balmed the remains of a Pharaoh with more reverence than he 
paid to the corpse of this most beautiful of the doves. He thought 
of nothing but the richness of his prize, and with a joy which was 
only abated by seeing how difficult it would be to give any adequate 
representation of its brilliant varying metallic hues. He has as- 
certained, with respect to humming-birds, that there are two, in- 
Stead of one species which visit the United States. 

With respect to the new facts which he has established, the 
American crow has been exalted to a distinct species ; the voice, form 
of the tongue, and the habits of that bird, when compared with the 
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carrion-crow of Europe, being quite different. He pleads the cause 
of this maligned bird with great earnestness. He says, indeed, that 
the ‘ state of terror in which the crow is kept, is enough to 
spoil the temper of any creature.” ‘The raven, which is at the head 
of this sable family, entertains no love for his inferiors in spe- 
cies ; for wherever he resides, the crow finds a change of air good 
for him. 

From such scraps of the biography of birds, it is evident how 
much has been contributed, and with what enthusiasm, on the part 
of our naturalist. We are not anxious to follow him in his state- 
ments, but only to recommend to the ardent lover of nature, and 
the scientific naturalist, such a valuable work. Can any thing be 
more appropriate than the sentiments he suggests in his descrip- 
tion of swallows ’—those “ fight hearted wretches,” which conduct 
themselves in their rapid, graceful circles, as if there were no such 
thing as care in the world. “ In fine calm weather, their circuits 
are performed at a considerable elevation, with a lightness and 
ease that are truly admirable. They play over the river, the field, 
or the city, with equal grace, and, during spring and summer, you 
might imagine that their object was to fill the air around them 
with their cheerful twitterings. When the weather lowers, they 
move swiftly in tortuous meanderings over the meadow, and 
through the streets of the town; they pass and repass, now close 
to the pavement, and now along the walls of the buildings, so rapid 
that you can scarcely follow them with the eye. But try: there 
she skims against the wind over the ruffled stream ; up she shoots, 
seizes an insect, and, wheeling round, sails down the breeze, with 
a rapidity that carries her out of your sight almost in a moment.” 
He saw these birds in flocks at St. Augustine at the beginning of 
December ; but after the first frost they had all disappeared. He 
believes that they pass the winter on the southern coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico, not going much farther south, from the want of proper 
food. Of this species of bird it is truly said, that they sport toge- 
ther in perfect harmony all day, and, considering the quick temper 
of the feathered tribs, it is remarkable that they assemble in perfect 
harmony at night. 

Some—and they must be persons who have never habituated 
themselves to the study of nature in any of its departments, who 
do so—may look upon such pursuits as those of Mr. Aubudon, in 
a disparaging or indifferent manner. But he who reads such a 
work as that upon the biography of birds, must possess a dull 
fancy and a hard heart, if he does not catch a portion of the au- 
thor’s enthusiasm, and afterwards endeavour to imitate him in 
similar researches. Not to speak of the delight which such disco- 
veries as those yield which our naturalist has made, it cannot be 
doubted that they afford rich materials for other processes of study 
and contemplation, highly worthy of the culture of men of mind. For 
instance, who can remain insensible to the goodness, the wisdom, the 
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infinite contrivances of the Creator, when he reads Mr. Audubon’s 
account of the movements of the warbling- vireo, a sweet little 
bird, whose note is admired by many to whom its appearance is 
unknown. He saw two of them in New Jersey, evidently con- 
versing on the subject of building in a poplar, and shortly after 
observed them making the frame-work of their nest, by disposing 
blades of grass in circles. On the second day, they began to 
weave in bits of hornets’ nest and corn-husks, pushing them be- 
tween the rows of grass, and there securing them. On the third 
day they were absent ; but on the fourth morning he heard their 
song, and saw them working extremely slender grasses within the 
frame. Wishing to know where they procured their materials, he 
followed them from tree to tree to a large meadow, where they 
drew the grass from an old hay-stack. This was done for two or 
three days. On the seventh, the female spread wool and horse- 
hair for the lining, and the eighth was devoted to smoothing the 
inside. On the fifteenth, five little birds were standing on the 
borders of the nest ; and on the sixteenth they quitted their home. 

Need we wonder after this statement, that Mr. Aubudon should 
evince throughout his work a religious feeling, without which a 
' naturalist, as it seems to us, must be a contradiction and absurdity ? 
Nor do we think of him the less kindly, but greatly the more 
affectionately, when we find that he reproaches himself frequently 
for the havoc he has to make on fair life, in pursuit of knowledge 
that is so eminently useful. If his exertions be almost unparal- 
leled in hot and cold climates, we only the more fully become as- 
sured, that it is a high-souled love of knowledge that inspires and 
sustains him ; and if he necessarily, in the fulfilment of the task 
undertaken, has to slay and treat severely specimens of such be- 
loved creatures as he writes about, we become reconciled to him, 
beyond even the defence which the claims of science may suggest, 
on account of the fine sympathies which his narrative in those 
cases excites. Who could resist something like a rising tear or 
sigh, on reading what he says of a noble specimen of the golden 
eagle, which he secured in Boston, and which he was advised to 
destroy with the fumes of charcoal, to avoid injuring his plumage, 
and to spare him unnecessary pain? After the bird had been thus 
treated for hours, Mr. Aubudon opened the door of the little apart- 
ment in which the experiment was tried, and though the air was 
perfectly suifocating, he found the eagle ‘‘ with his bright, unflinch- 
ing eye turned towards him as lively and vigorous as ever.” 





Art. I1].—A Steam Voyage down the Danube. By Micnart J. Quin. 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 1835. 


A voyace down the Danube, with sketches of a number of coun- 

tries, kingdoms, and cities, that were visited even after that voyage 

was concluded, and all within five months, to the filling up of two 
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respectably sized volumes, may almost suggest the fancy that steam 
power not only conveyed the author’s person, but stimulated his 
observations, and drove the pen. Mr. Quin, however, who is 
favourably known as the author of “‘ A Visit to Spain,” has _suc- 
ceeded in the present work, in giving a lively picture of the places 
and scenes he had a glance of in his rapid progress, and has again 
proven himself to be an expert writer and manly thinker. His 
knowledge is various and extensive, and his taste generally to our 
liking. These attributes enable him to do that with very slender 
materials, and hurried opportunities, which it would be dangerous 
for most travellers to attempt, but which of late years, and in this 
age of book-making, has become a most prevalent evil—we might 
say, nuisance; viz. that since the schoolmaster has been so much 
abroad, hundreds of our flying tourists think no more of concocting 
a goodly volume of travels and sage disquisitions on the state of 
things in the countries of which they have only had the most tran- 
sient view, than our ancestors would have done in framing a busi- 
ness letter, or copying an old song. 

‘In accompanying Mr. Quin in his Voyage and Sketches, we 
shall keep to what he says of certain scenes and things that are 
least familiar to most readers, and which belong to his passage on 
the Danube, where steam-boats have been recently established, 
which he descended in his journey to Constantinople, towards the 
close of last summer. ‘The steam navigation begins at Presburg ; 
but he embarked at Pesth, the modern capital of Hungary, where 
the scenery begins to be attractive. Between this town and Buda, 
on the opposite side of the river, there is at present a bridge of 
boats ; but a stone fabric is soon to be erected, which may probably 
lead the way to other important reforms in that country, inasmuch 
as its expenses are to be defrayed by a toll from which no person 
shall be exempt, not even the noblemen, who hitherto have been 
privileged by their rank from the payment of taxes of every kind. 

As the author descended the Danube, he observed several flour- 
mills that float upon the river. He describes these curious ma- 
chines as being very simple in their construction. A wooden house 
is erected in a large clumsy boat, moored near a spot where the 
river is most rapid. A few yards distant another smaller boat is 
made fast, parallel to the first ; the heads of both being down the 
stream, the water-wheel is suspended between them, and impelled 
by the current. ‘The Danube abounds with windings and “ reaches,” 
to an extraordinary extent, offering many impediments and difficul- 
ties to those who navigate it ; the mills as well as the boats that 
ply upon its waters, presenting doubtless a picturesque feature, 
whatever may be said of their convenience. ‘The account given 
of the manner in which a boat of the country may be seen labour- 
ing round one of these bendings, and against the stream, is amusing 
and graphic : we copy it. 

‘It is generally a huge unwieldy bark, constructed of oak, covered with 
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a high roof, and laden to the very top with what here universally passes 
under the name of fruit—that is wine, timber, wool, wheat, hay, and pro- 
duce of every degree. ‘The vessel is dragged up the river by a force which 
is not at first very apparent. You behold the vessel tied to the end of a 
rope, which is pulled by something or somebody somewhere, and if your 
eye can discern the ‘reach’ at the distance perhaps of a mile, you may 
discover there a dozen brawny Hungarian peasants half naked, trudging 
along in rope harness, exerting all their strength to draw the enormous 
mass behind them. The more opulent adventurers, however, frequently em- 
ploy horses for this purpose, wnd then the scene is infinitely more bustling. 
Twenty, and sometimes thirty half wild horses are required to supply a 
sufficient moving power, where the force of the current offers more than 
ordinary resistance. Almost every pair of horses belongs to a different 
peasant, and he will allow nobody to lash them but himself. He is most 
probably a nobleman, and it is a part of his privilege to drive his own 
horses after his own fashion. When, therefore, the whole of the team 
arrives at a difficult reach, it becomes the signal for a general mutiny; the 
leaders are perhaps prancing in the air, while the horses immediately be- 
hind are endeavouring with all their might to bolt off into the adjacent 
country. [Here a horse and his companion were standing quite still, as if 
they were in doubt whether they ought not, before going further, to take 
a pleasant draught of the element at their feet. Halfa dozen of the ani- 
mals in the rear have dragged each other into the river, through which 
they were wading up to the girth, while the sound of a dozen whips, the 
shouts of the drivers, the angry exclamations of the boatmen standing on 
the roofs of their vessels, the neighing of the alarmed horses, and the bark- 
ing of dogs, combine to form a most ludicrous concert, which may be 
heard far down the river. Here, in a broiling sun, these drivers keep on 
their large cloaks, which are as essential to the dignity of an Hungarian 
peasant-noble, as the wide-brimmed hat slouching over his swarthy coun- 
tenance.’ —vol. i, pp. 7—9. 


The appearance and “ turn out” of those who travel upon the 
high road, or rather tract that frequently runs along the side of the 
Danube, are no less striking and curious. Now a rude car laden 
with wool-packs, with a lazy fellow perched on the top, the whole 
drawn by eight or ten miserable horses, moving at a snail’s gallop, 
the wooden axle of the wheels yielding a rare kind of music to the 
smoking driver’s complacent ear. Better sorts of vehicles, how- 
ever, are to be seen, as also of horses, and horsemen, or charioteers, 
all of them, if not exhibiting the most advanced state of the arts 
at least helping to add to the picturesque. The author’s fellow 
voyagers afford another ample field for description, which how- 
ever we must pass over, only remarking that to his surprise he often 
found the Danube so Jethargic in its course, and so shallow, that it 
seemed more like a lake than the principal river of Europe. 

We have already spoken of the rapidity and aptitude which 
travellers by steam or otherwise evince, in their delineations of hu- 
man character and acquirements ; and it appears to us, that our 
author furnishes some examples of this over-hasty modern practice. 
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For instance, soon after his confession that he was altogether un- 
acquainted with the Hungarian language, and that his Hungarian 
fellow voyagers understood no other except the Latin, thus obliging 
him to turn out from the recesses of his memory “all that still 
remained there of Lilly and Erasmus,” in order to answer the ques- 
tions that were put to him, we find him listening to his companions 
when in the midst of their Hungarian politics, and names one 
‘‘ who was inexhaustible in anecdotes about his fellow-deputies (he 
being on his way home from the diet), and the mode in which the 
national affairs were carried on. Eloquent, cheerful, off-hand, and 
thoroughly conversant with human nature, he often placed the most 
serious things in a ridiculous point of view, which kept the table in 
roars of laughter.” Now it is clear that all this eloquence was ex- 
pended through the Hungarian language, and how then can Mr. Quin 
speak so critically of its qualities? But then itis added, ‘‘ He had 
frequently the goodness to explain to me in Latin the political parts 
of his conversation.”” Must not these frequent explanations have 
greatly cooled the Hungarian’s eloquence, at least in so far as it 
was addressed to our author, even allowing them both to be deeply 
versed in Lilly and Erasmus ? However, as wehavenever travelled so 
far as to have had an opportunity of listening to Hungarian de- 
puties discussing their own politics, we dare not positively say what 
their power may be over those who confess themselves unacquainted 
with their language, especially when helped by a rusty remembrance 
of the Latin tongue. 

Mr. Quin praises the Hungarian grapes, but abuses their wines, 
thus passing no compliment on their skill in the management of their 
fruit. Asa people, he howeverspeaks well of them, eulogizing them for 
their good nature and kindness. He thus proceeds to speak of the in- 
habitants of the village of Mohacs, where he had a more extended 
opportunity of forming his opinion than on many other occasions, 
for the steam-boat stopped there to take in wood and coals. 


‘** The bank was soon crowded with groups of peasantry, men and wo- 
men, extremely well looking, who had assembled chiefly to gaze on the 
wonders of the steam-boat. The former were loosely clothed in shirts, 
waistcoats, and loose trousers, all made of coarse canvass. The trousers 
were so wide that at a distance they looked like petticoats. Their hats 
were of the usual Hungarian dimensions, and they generally wore sandals 
without stockings. ‘The head-dress of the women consisted for the most 
part simply of a blue handkerchief, which was tied under the chin. They 
wore neither stockings nor sandals. Their gowns were of ordinary calico, 
blue, red, green, plainly printed, I presume of German manufacture. 
Some twenty of these women, the younger of whom were decorated with 
a profusion of different coloured necklaces of g!ass or coral beads, were 
seated in a semi-circle selling fruit. Their baskets were heaped with 
walnuts, magnificent grapes, and apples. A wicker car was also speedily 
in attendance, laden with some of the finest melons and plums I ever saw. 
The latter were of a deep red colour, and of the most tempting ripeness. 
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When the Tyrolese began to market with these fruit-venders, an artist 
might have found in the scene a picturesque variety of character and cos- 
ume. 

«‘ Though the Hungarians call Mohacs a town, I should rather say that 
itis a large village, built with the most rustic simplicity. The houses gene- 
rally consist of mud walls, roofed with long reeds, each being surrounded 
by a high wicker fence, which encloses a considerable space of ground, 
including a farm-yard, a well, with the primitive lever for raising the 
bucket, and sometimes a garden. Rows of these detached houses form 
several irregular streets, which are planted with shady trees, on each side. 
Cocks were crowing in all directions, otherwise one would scarcely have 
thought that the place had been inhabited, such was the silence that pre- 
vailed. Even the dogs were mute, sleeping, perhaps, through the noon- 
day heat. The gable ends of the cottages generally faced the street, the 
roof being carried a foot or two beyond the walls, on which, or upon the 
window-sills, were strung in the sun, quantities of a rich-looking green 
and ruby fruit, here called the golden apple, and resembling our girkin in 
form. It is preserved for pickling, is full of seeds; and even before being 
pickled is not disagreeable to the taste. I tried to get into the two 
churches which belong to the village, but they were locked. Their ex- 
ternal appearance was decent. 

The coals and wood were carried to our boats in wheelbarrows by a num- 
ber of muscular, active, hardworking girls; hundreds of men were loiter- 
ing on the bank, not one of whom could be prevailed upon to assist in 
the labour, through sheer laziness. We were consequently detained more 
than three hours by an operation which ought to have been completed 
within less than half the time, as the depot was within twenty yards of 
the river. Tor their industry on this occasion these poor girls, who went 
through the work with indefatigable cheerfulness, received only portions of 
flax, respectively equivalent to about two or three pence of our money. 

‘‘ While these girls were engaged in their task, the first crowd of spec- 
tators gradually dispersed, and left the scene open to some more respect- 
able groups, who came to gratify their curiosity. Several young ladies ap- 
peared in their hair, which was tastefully arranged, protected from the 
sun by parasols, and in other respects attired in the English style. They 
were attended by their maids, who also displayed their ringlets, and but 
for the smart white aprons by which they were distinguished, might have 
been taken for their mistresses. These attractions had the usual effect of 
suiumoning the beaux of the neighbourhood also to the general rendez- 
vous, who were for the most part apparelled in black velvet vests and 
white trousers, a short white cloak decorated at the collar with red worsted 
lace, and conspicuously exhibiting a red cross in front, being carelessly 
thrown over the left shoulder.” —vol.i, pp. 39—42. 


We need not seek for a better proof than the above extract af- 
fords, of the author’s talent for doing much in a short time, and 
that well too; nor ought we to be very sceptical as to the accuracy 
of one who is so rapid in his observations, and so graphic in his 
description of them. Besides many lively sketches of what passed 
aboard the steam-boat, to which the author was necessarily much 
confined, as respects materials for his pen, we have many notices 
of the towns and villages seen on the banks of the Danube. At 
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length he arrives at Semlin, the frontier town on the Austrian do- 
minions in that quarter. Belgrade comes next under his notice. 


‘The city, which is associated with so many recollections of the wars 
between Austria and the Ottoman empire, louks a splendid collection of 
mosques, with their white tall minarets, palaces with their domes, gardens, 
cypresses, and shady groves. The citadel, which is strongly fortified, oc- 
cupies a lofty hill that overlooks every, part of the town, and is well cal- 
culated for its defence. The palace and seraglio of the pacha were pointed 
out to me by our captain ; they covered a considerable space of ground, 
and exhibited an imposing appearance. A considerable river, the Theiss, 
by which it is supposed the cholera a few years ago found its way into 
Hungary from Russia, flows into the Danube a little ‘above Semlin. "I ex- 
pected, therefore, to have found the Danube here exhibiting some signs of 
grandeur and commercial activity : it does, indeed, present a most magni- 
ficent sheet of water, upon which the whole British navy might ride with 
safety; but, with the exception of a few small wherries in which some 
dirty Turks were fishing lazily in the sun, there was scarcely a symptom 
of animation around us. Belgrade itself looked at a distance like a eity of 
the dead. 

“The Danube seemed, near Belgrade, an expanse of waters which would 
have afforded ample space for the whole of the British navy. We had 
scarcely left Semendria behind us when the river became still wider, resem- 
bling indeed a vast lake, sufficient to contain all the navies of the world. 
It was here in every respect a truly magnificent object. The more I became 
acquainted with this noble river, the greater was my astonishment that it 
was so little known to Europe, and hitherto so rarely made use of for the 
purposes of commerce. Just as the sun was on the decline, flinging his 
last rays on the tranquil mirror beneath us, the Tyrolese crowded on deck, 
and favoured us with several of their national songs, which they performed 
with infinite spirit. It was the last time I was to hear them, as we ex- 
pected to arrive at night at Vipalanka, where they were to debark on their 
way to Transylvania.” —vol. 1, pp. 61—63. 

Mr. Quin describes Moldava as an emporium of some commerce 
in its way. Here he observed a remarkably fine Wallachian wo- 
man, spinning wool from a distaff in the primeval fashion. 


‘« She was attired ina short woollen white mantle, under which was a 
robe of printed calico, which, without appearing in front, came down 
below the mantle behind. A neat linen chemise was folded in plaits upon 
her bosom, beneath which she sported a gay dimity apron, and a canvass 
petticoat. Her raven-black hair was carefully divided in front, braided 
over her ears, and detained in a knot behind by a tortoiseshell comb, 
from which was suspended a snow-white linen veil, that fell on her back 
gracefully. Neither shoe nor sandal served to hide her feet, which might 
have been chosen by Phidias for the statue of Minerva. This noble- 
looking woman, whose features were all of the Grecian mould, was the 
mother of three very fine young men, who were standing by her, accom- 
panied by a huge mastiff, as if their purpose had been to exhibit a living 
tableau from the pastoral age and country of Agamemnon.”—vol. i, pp. 
72, 73. 

Many such happily drawn pictures are to be found in these 
volumes, communicating a charm to the Danube and its shores, 
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that makes the reader long to visit them, although from the rapidity 
of the author’s movements it was impossible to afford very impor- 
tant information. His work however will have this effect, that it will 
tempt many other tourists, whose time may be more extended, to 
repair to the scenes he sketches. ‘The following descriptions are 
quite in his way, still in reference to Moldava. 


“T pitied a little boy who was employed in urging a numerous colony 
of geese through the crowd. They seemed very much-disposed to prefer 
making the journey by water, while he was equally determined in favour 
of the dry land. Now a wild dog put them all into confusion, when off 
they half-waddled, half-flew. to the edge of the river. Now they were 
fairly on the march again, when the leader, desirous of cooling his bill, 
suddenly gave the word of command. A general mutiny ensued—the 
boy ran breathless after them, throwing sticks and stones, sand and cow- 
dung at the fugitives, until he succeeded once more in restoring disci- 
pline. His patience was, after many severe trials, eventually rewarded 
by success. On another part of the shore some Servians were squatted 
in a line, with sacks of onions before them, which they had brought across 
the river for sale. A plank was placed between them and their Hungarian 
customers, who stood ata little distance, neither being allowed to pass over 
the plank which represented the quarantine. The bargains were con- 
ducted on the part of the Servians by a single spokesman, who appeared 
an extremely knowing sort of personage. 

“ ] walked into the village, or rather, I should say, the lower part of 
the ‘town,’ which is chiefly inhabited by fishermen. It is inferior in 
every respect to Mohacs, the cottages having all roofs of wood, wicker 
walls plastered with mud, and even wicker chimneys. As I was strolling 
quietly along, a troop of almost naked little urchins gathered, shouting, 
around me, and grasping my right hand kissed it with tokens of fervour, 
which I confess I should have excused under the circumstances, not 
knowing exactly what might be the practical recollections impressed 
on the said hand of the honours which they thought fit to bestow, A few 
small pieces of silver had the effect of dispersing this group, and also of 
diffusing information through the whole village of the arrival of a 
stranger. Accordingly, as I proceeded, my steps were literally beset by 
armies of ragged figures, who claimed my hand. I gave them to under- 
stand, in the course of a regular parley, that I had no more silver, upon 
which I was suffered to make a retreat, without being enabled to visit 
the upper part of the ‘town,’ where, as I afterwards learned, much better 
houses, and a respectable class of inhabitants are to be found.’—vol. i, 


pp. 73—75. 

The mountainous scenery of the Danube is described as com- 
mencing a little below Moldava, and here our author climbed one 
of the eminences, from which he might command a view of the 
country. He found however on his ascent, that the mountains 
which he trod were but steps to higher and higher ranges, which 
appeared on both sides of the Danube; but by what process the 
river had forced its way among them, he had no means of conjec- 
turing, as they sometimes rise like a wall on either side of the cur- 
rent. He observed several caverns in these mountains, and was 
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informed that some of the boldest rocks, which shot up in the most 
fantastic shapes, were all hollow inside, and occasionally inhabited 
by fishermen. Now and then also, masses of rock appeared over 
ok obtaining their support from rude pillars, in which capitals 
wrought by the hand of nature might be descried. One immense 
buttress is referred to, which rose in the form of a round tower, and 
near its top there was a large cavern, accessible by a gateway 
naturally arched in the Gothic style. These features taken to- 
gether, with the following and other romantic points of the view, 
give a highly imposing picture of the majestic Danube. 


‘‘So abrupt and frequent were the windings of the Danube, amid the 
beauteous hills which form its banks below the narrow gorge of rocks 
above described, that often, on looking back, we saw no trace of the di- 
rection by which we had come; nor on looking before us, could we dis- 
tinguish by what course we were to proceed. We seemed to be shut in on 
all sides, as within a mountain lake, from which there was no apparent 
egress, until, by turning a little cape, we found ourselves in another and 
another lake, in succession. We left this charming scenery behind us, 
on approaching the rapids of the Danube, where its bed is wholly 
composed of rough rocks, sometimes starting up in masses nearly to 
the surface of the river, sometimes forming a wall, running across 
from bank to bank, and producing a perceptible fall in the current. 
We were warned of the danger to be encountered on passing these 
rapids, by the hoarse murmur of the waters which we had heard at a dis- 
tance. The obstacles which the river met in its course produced con- 
siderable undulations on its surface, amounting now and then to 
waves, on which our bark was hurried away, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of our rowers, and dashed against the rocks. Had our boat 
not been a very strong one, or had the impulse been somewhat stronger, 
we should probably have been wrecked among these rapids, owing 
chiefly to the unskilfulness of our people, as w ell as the ludicrous state 
of alarm in which their ignorance involved them. 

“The banks again assumed a wild rocky character, and aproached so 
near each other, that, when the river is full, the volume of waters which 
rush through that space must be terrific. As it was, we were constantly 
rubbing on the bottom, and might have walked almost dry-footed on 
ledges which extended quite across the stream. The boat was literally 
carried over these ledges, as there was not water enough to float it. 
Our patron repeatedly told us, that he, though seventy-three years 
old, had never known the Danube so low as it was upon that occasion. 
In the almost perpendicular wall which rose on our right, there was a sin- 
gular dusus nature on a gigantic scale—it was the complete figure of a 
water-mill, and mill-house petrified, and slightly crushed by an enor- 
mous rock which had fallen upon it from the higher precipices. The 
face of the superincumbent mass presented the figure of a monk preach- 
ing from a pulpit; and it only required the existence of a legend, to 
induce a superstitious mind to believe, that the ‘ miller and his men’ 
had been notorious criminals—that the monk had come to reprove them 
—and that, while he was still vainly exhorting them to repentance, the 


whole living scene was suddenly transformed into stone.’’—vol. 1, pp- 
39—91, 
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Pastoral and primitive scenes are to be met with in the same 
vicinity. In a pedestrian journey to the levels there found, he met 
occasionally shepherdesses driving before them goats and sheep. 
They had uniformly distaffs in their hands, from which they active- 
ly spun the wool round the spindle as they walked along. They 
were all bare-footed. Those who were mothers carried their infants 
in small cradles made of hoops, which were suspended by a cord 
round the neck. When nursed, the baby was borne in front, at 
other times it was at its mother’s back, who attended again to her 
distaff and spindle, affording not merely a picturesque but an in- 
dustrious display. In the same neighbourhood, however, our author 
and his small company of fellow-travellers fell in with some labourers, 
who looked as if they would have no objections to an investigation 
of how the finances of the visitors stood. 

On the same evening, the author arrived and slept at Swinich, 
a wretched looking village in that pastoral district, where he found 
some characters worthy of remembrance, in what, for want of a 
more appropriate name, he calls the auberge of the place. 


‘In the principal apartment were two large beds, a few rush-bottomed 
chairs and wooden stools, a stone stove, and a table placed near the wall, 
over which were suspended wax images and little gaudy daubs of the 
virgin, the crucifixion, and some of the saints. The governor of the 
village, dressed in his blue uniform, was seated at one end of the table 
drinking wine, which from its colour, as well as its taste, I should have 
called cider. 

‘‘The Greek priest of the parish, Gregory Georgovitch by name, was 
stationed at the other end drinking from a small bottle, without the 
interposition of a glass, a weak, pale spirit, called in that country slei- 
govitch. The former was a short decent-looking kind of a person, a 
picture of good nature, degenerating almost into simplicity, with a spice 
of vanity not altogether unbecoming in the ‘ great man’ of the village. 
The priest had the advantage of the governor in stature, rivalled him 
in good humour, and seemed excessively anxious to show himself 
greatly superior to his companion, in intelligence. For the usual 
sacerdotal hat be substituted a small cloth cap, his beard was of the ordi- 
nary dignitied dimensions, and his dress consisted of a large white figured 
waistcoat, loose nankeen trousers, over which his boots were drawn, 
anda short mantle. His shirt collar was open d la Byron. 

‘The remainder of the company in this ‘ double-bedded’ room, con- 
sisted of the overseer of the works going on upon the Danube, the captain 
of the patrol which formed the police of the country, an officer of the 
quarantine, an officer of the customs, a nondescript with silly face, a little 
girl, and two or three urchins with whom she was playing. The priest 
seemed to have all the talk to himself. No subject was started in which he 
did not take the lead, and with which sooner or later he did not contrive 
to mix up a quotation in bad Latin from a favourite theological author, 
probably the only author in that way with whose works he had ever made 
himself acquainted. He spoke fluently, with an air of self-complacency, 
but at the same time in a tone of kindness and hilarity quite patriarchal. 
Nothing in this world seemed to afford the governor so much delight as 
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either to put down the priest in argument, or to witness that operation 
executed by another; all, however, for the sake of amusement. He would 
sometimes in the course of an attack upon the clergyman’s positions work 
himself up into a simulated passion until the latter was provoked intoa 
real one; and then, to the great entertainment of his offictal friends, he 
would suddenly resume his good-humoured smile, disconcerting all the 
angry eloquence of his antagonist. 

‘« T was initiated in the characters and habits of these ‘ village politicians,’ 
by an Englishman named George Dewar, who had made his appearance 
in the room after I entered it: he had been already apprized, at the 
other extremity of Swinich, that a countryman of his had arrived at the 
auberge, and it was so long, he said, since he had heard his own language 
spoken that he came instantly to see me. Dewar was a very intelligent 
though humble adventurer in the engineering line, who had managed the 
diving-bell which was employed in recovering the treasure sunk near the 
Mexican coast, in consequence of the wreck of the Thetis a few years ago. 
He had performed his duties so much to the satisfaction of his employers 
on that occasion, that he was strongly recommended to the Count 
Szechenyi Istvan, when that nobleman was in London, as a very useful 
assistant, as Well for superintending the construction of roads as for work- 
ing the diving-bell in making excavations which were intended to be exe- 
cuted in the rocky parts of the bed of the Danube, with a view to remove 
the obstacles that at present interrupt its entire navigation by steam-boats. 
Dewar was delighted to see me—the sounds of my ‘ How do you do?’ 
filled his eyes with tears, it appearing that I was the first Englishman 
wkom he had met so far down the Danube, where he had been employed 
for nearly a twelvemonth.”—vol. i, pp. 95—98. 

Adventurous travellers are ever and anon meeting with such 
random pleasures as George Dewar reciprocated with our author ; 
and were it for nothing else than affording a flattering feature in 
humanity, and a scene of sweet sunshine in a world of cares and 
reverses, we should feel a traveller’s notes ever welcome. Dewar 
had taught his landlady some English, such as to say, “ Good 
morning,” although she constantly metamorphosed “ Mr. Dewar” 
into “‘my dear ;”” but this was from no improper motive, for she was 
a very prudent wife to a good-natured husband. Dewar uniformly 
spoke with high favour of the people in general among whom he 
resided, and of the count in whose employ he was, in the most en- 
thusiastic terms. Our author, indeed, afterwards spent some time 
with the count, and found him a man of superior knowledge and 
principles, who had visited frequently England and France, and 
other parts of Europe, and who was constantly occupied in design- 
ing plans for the welfare of Hungary. The count’s character and 
services may be estimated from the following detail, and which in- 


timates that a mighty reform is not very distant in reference to the 
countries in the neighbourhood of the Danube. 


“T collected from what was said that it was intended to construct @ 
road wide enough for carriages, along the whole of the left bank of the 
Danube, and that canals were to be formed in the rapids and other rocky 
passages, where the river was liable to be reduced much below its ordi- 
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nary level during the summer and autumn. These works necessarily 
required a large expenditure, which the returns of the Steam Navigation 
Company were not expected to repay. The Austrian government, there- 
fore, actuated by an impulse of public spirit which it too rarely acknow- 
ledges on other subjects, has taken upon itself the whole of the outlay 
which these undertakings will require, and has, moreover, with peculiar 
propriety, intrusted to Count Szechenyi the superintendence of the whole, 
as well as an unlimited supply of funds, for which he accounts directly to 
the emperor. It is especially understood that a certain per centage is 
secured by the Austrian government to the navigation company upon its 
capital, provided the returns should fall below a stated amount: in point 
of fact the returns have for some time exceeded the amount agreed upon, 
so that the government is not likely to have any further responsibility in 
that respect. 

«The enterprise was originatedby the Count, who, at an early period of 
his life (he is at present about forty-four years of age), plainly perceived the 
great advantages that would accrue to Hungary, if it were rendered navi- 
gable for steam-boats to the Black Sea. Adopting the English system for 
procuring a large capital in small shares, he formed a list of subscribers at 
Presburg, consisting of magnates, members of the lower chamber of the 
diet, bankers, and merchants, which he brought over to this country. 
Here, also, he obtained a few distinguished names, and made himself mas- 
ter of all the details of steam navigation. Having ordered the engines for 
three boats to be sent from Birmingham to Trieste, he had the vessels 
built in that port, and then a petition was presented to the diet, on behalf 
of the subscribers, praying its sanction to the undertaking. This was 
the first instance in which the diet was called upon to take into its con- 
sideration a measure peculiar to Hungary in its national character, and in- 
volving, therefore, consequences of vast political, as well as commercial 
tendency. If the diet took this enterprise under its auspices, the popu- 
larity and the sense of independence which the assembly would thus ac- 
quire, might lead to other measures still more conducive to the re-esta- 
blishment of the Hungarian nation. Prince Metternich immediately sent 
for Count Szechenyi, whose brother is married to a sister of the prince’s 
wife, and sought explanations of this treasonable proceeding ! The Count’s 
answer was very simple and unequivocal.—‘ If you have no wish that the 
diet should adopt the petition and act upon it, do the thing yourselves, for 
the Danube at all events cannot be long without steam-boats.’ The hint 
was taken, the petition was cushioned, the plans of the Count were not 
only accepted but improved upon a most magnificent scale, and given back 
to himself for execution. The Count is the most distinguished leader of 
the opposition party in the diet, but he took care to have it thoroughly 
understood, that though, for the benefit of Hungary, he charged himself 
with the commission offered to him by Prince Metternich, he was still free 
to follow up bis political principles in every way that he thought would be 
advantageous to his country.” —vol. i, pp. 1283—125. 

Who could have anticipated, not many years ago, the power and 
effect which steam is destined to work upon the moral and po- 
litical institutions of the world? Mr. Quin says, that undoubtedly 
Hungary will derive great commercial advantages from the steam 
navigation of the Danube, but that enlightened men look with hope 
upon the enterprise, chiefly through the desire of seeing their coun- 
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try derive from it a European position ; and that such are the views 
of the prudent and thorough reformers, who look more to a perma- 
nent footing and plan for the future, than for present theoretical ad- 
vantages, which might end in a sanguinary revolution. Our next 
extract seems to support these views, and to show that a gradual 
reform in their institutions, derived from a contact with foreign na- 
tions, is the safest and most effectual scheme that can be looked to. 


“In the course of my stay at Orsova I had an opportunity of hearing 
from three or four Hungarian noblemen, who were passing through on 
their way to Pesth, that opinions differ very much with respect to the pro- 
priety of giving education at present to the people,. because, as the country 
is still and must be for some years under the feudal system, if the people 
were educated, they would see too plainly the position in which they are 
placed, and would most probably seek to attain their liberties by means of 
a sudden and sanguinary revolution. ‘There is no objection to their being 
properly educated as soon as they are fit for that stage of improvement, 
and other things are brought up to its level. But it would be necessary 
first to give knowledge to the nobles, with a view to liberalize their minds, 
and through their instrumentality to bring about gradually and safely the 
changes which may be deemed essential to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. 

“In the next place, the reformers are anxious to see security given to 
the titles of those who acquire property by purchase. As the law now 
stands, or rather in the absence of all law, if an individual buy an estate, 
he may possess it for twenty years, and then somebody comes with an old 
piece of parchment in his hand, who says that he has a better right to the 
estate than the purchaser. Litigation immediately commences—the suit 
goes on In the courts for years—and both parties probably spend twice the 
value of the property in law proceedings before the right of ownership 1s 
decided. Again, when an estate is announced for sale, the next neigh- 
bour has a privilege of pre-emption. If the property be purchased by ano- 
ther person, and it be discovered after a lapse of thirty or even forty years 
that the slightest formality was omitted in giving the next neighbour notice 
of the intended sale, the privilege of pre-emption again accrues, and 
he may buy the land, together with all the improvements bestowed upon 
it in the mean time, for the price which the occupant had paid. This 
uncertainty about titles to property is one of the greatest grievances 
of which Hungary has to complain. 

“The orders of the nobility also require limitation. At present the 
classes of nobles are too numerous, and are becoming more so every. day ; 
for, if a nobleman have fifty sons, they are all as noble as himself. In 
some of the higher families distinguished as magnates, majorats are esta- 
blished by prescription. ‘Some families have as many as three or four 
estates entailed upon each of the sons, and by this system their para- 
mount rank and influence has been sustained. But, generally speak- 
ing, the estate of a nobleman of the second and inferior classes is di- 
vided, upon his death, amongst all his sons; the result of which division 
is to produce a swarm of pauper nobles, by whom the country is literally 
infested. This indiscriminate descent of title and perpetual subdivision of 
property, if not corrected in time, must eventually throw the whole fabric 
of society into confusion ; or rather, they must prevent that fabric from 
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ever being settled upon a safe foundation. These two evils cry aloud for 
amendment. 

«« Another very serious grievance is, that the laws and law proceedings 
are all framed in the Latin language, which prevents the language of Hun- 
yary, in itself a copious and most expressive dialect, from acquiring all the 
perfection of which it is susceptible. Some years ago the members of the 
diet all spoke in Latin. Count Szechenyi was the first to address the assem- 
bly in Hungarian, and most of the better informed magnates have since 
followed his example.”’—vol. 1, pp. 127—130. 


On passing into Wallachia, Mr. Quin says, that misery seemed 
to have taken up her favourite abode. The cabins of the people 
were constructed of hurdles, not defended even by the addition of 
mud on the inside, from wind and rain. Crowds of children ap- 
peared at the doors, literally naked, in company with pigs and goats. 
Some of these habitations were altogether underground. At 
Gladova, the Argo steamer was waiting for passengers—the passage 
from Moldava to the former place not being yet navigable, on ac- 
count of rocks, rapids, and other obstacles, by steam-boats. From 
Presburg to Constantinople, the distance, as given our author by 
the patriotic count so often referred to, amounts to about 1,440 
English miles, which, when the steam-boat establishment and 
works on the Danube are completed, might easily be traversed in 
eight days and nights. At present, the journey overland from Vienna 
to Constantinople, cannot be madein the ordinary mode of travelling, 
within less than three weeks. The new route by the Danube will 
exhibit, therefore, one of the most important triumphs over time 
which the steam-engine has yet accomplished. 

Our next extract regards immediately the character of Russian 
diplomacy. 

“The actual political condition of the two provinces, Wallachia and 
Moldavia, is very little known in England. They are occupied chiefly by 
a Sclavonian population, to which the Greeks also belong, professing the 
Greek Catholic religion, actuated by an indelible hatred to the Turks, and 
intimately connected with Russia by religious as well as national sympa- 
thies. ‘Though compelled by conquest to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the Porte, the provinces which are separated from the Russiansempire by 
the Pruth and mere geographical lines, were governed for many years by 
two hospodars, native princes, selected by the Porte, and continued in au- 
thority during the sultan’s pleasure. Vexatious imposts, and great irregu- 
larities in the administration of justice, produced incessant discontent 
among the people, who demanded the protection of the emperor against 
the exactions and abuses of Turkish authority. The emperor listened 
willingly to their complaints, and under the pretext of securing them the 
free exercise of their religion, which was in truth never disturbed, in- 
terposed in their favour. The treaty of Bucharest, which was concluded 
in 1812, gave a direct sanction to that interposition so far as the inte- 
rests of religion were concerned. The treaty of 1829, concluded at Adria- 


nople, at the end of the late war, may be considered as handing over the 
provinces to Russia altogether. 


‘By that treaty, or the articles subsequently added to it, it is sti- 
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pulated that the hospodar shall be appointed by the sultan for life, and 
not for a term as before, from a list of native princes elected by persons 
possessing a certain amount of property in the provinces. A small 
annual tribute is to be paid to the sultan, who retains, under the title of 
suzeraineté, the nominal supremacy of those districts. A rigid quaran- 
tine, under the control of Russia, whose extensive empire would be 
most endangered by the introduction of the plague from Turkey, is to 
be observed along the whole of the Wallachian bank of the Danube, thus 
establishing, in fact, an armed line of separation between the Ottoman 
empire and its northern dependencies ! 

“On the opposite bank of the Danube, Silistria, the strongest fortified 
town in Turkey, which commands all Bulgaria, and opens the road to 
Constantinople, is given up for ever to Russia. I say ‘ for ever,’ because 
Turkey engaged to pay an enormous sum by way of indemnity for the 
expenses of the late war to Russia, and it was arranged that until the 
whole of that indemnity was discharged, Silistria should be garrisoned by 
Russian troops. But all the various stipulations upon this subject are so 
framed, as to leave the time of payment entirely at the discretion of the 
emperor, who will probably adjourn his demand for the last instalments 
sine die. By this truly Russian diplomacy he may retain Silistria as 
long as he pleases, which places in his hands the moral sovereignty of 
Turkey. 

“In order to complete his encroachments in that quarter, it has been 
further provided in the treaty of Adrianople, that besides the Bessarabian 
embouchure of the Danube, which he had already gained by the treaty 
of Bucharest, the whole of the Delta of that river should be ceded to him, 
and that with a view to prevent his sovereignty over that part of the Da- 
nube from being disturbed, the Bulgarian side of the Delta should 
remain for ever uninhabited, to the distance inland of six miles. By 
these arrangements, the navigation of the Danube, so far, at least, as 
intercourse with the Euxine is concerned, is subjected exclusively to 
Russian control; and Wallachia and Moldavia, really separated from 
Turkey, are as really added to the Russian empire. The suzeraineté of 
the sultan, and the nemination of the hospodars are mere diplomatic con- 
trivances for ‘ throwing dust’ in the eyes of Europe.”—vol. i, pp. 187 
—189. 

We have thus, without reaching the end of the first volume, 
given sonte specimens of Mr. Quin’s pleasant work, which, as one 
of rapid and lively observation, is among the best of similar pro- 
ductions that have come before us for a long time. We might go 
on at great length with his sketches of Turkey—the Armenian re- 
ligion—the Morea—Greece—Athens—Italy, and its cities, and 
many other points and subjects. But all these are comparatively 
familiar to our readers, from the numerous works that are published 
respecting them every year ; and therefore we forbear going over 
such well beaten ground, although our author takes an independent 
view of many individual matters usually discussed in relation to the 
subjects presented to him in his rapid and extensive route. We 
give as a specimen, part of what he says of the performance of 
High Mass in St. Peter’s at Rome, and which, as coming from a 


sincere member of the Roman Catholic communion, may be taken 
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as a suitable defence, in reply to those who do not, like him, feel 
the sanctity of the scene described. 


“The first thing that struck my eye with singular surprise when I 
found myself under the dome of this great temple, was the apparent in- 
significance of the human figures congregating towards the high altar 
from all the entrances. We seemed a race of pigmies, of children, of 
insects, blackening the marbled floor, but scarcely rising in relief above 
it. This feeling was humiliating, but it gradually wore off as the cere- 
monies of the day commenced, and the occasion on which we were 
assembled raised the mind to other objects than those of personal in- 
terest. 

“The Pope was borne to the great altar in his chair of state, attended 
by a host of cardinals and bishops, and the representatives and many 
members of all the regular orders of the church. ‘The variety, and ele- 
gance, and splendour of ecclesiastical costumes thus brought together, 
produced a most imposing effect. The gorgeous vestments of his Holi- 
ness in his jewelled tiara—the mitres and crosiers, and mantles of the 
bishops, the red robes of the cardinals, formed a remarkable contrast 
with the poor Carmelite’s white garb of flannel, and his ruder sandal. 
The Swiss papal guards, in their antique dress, covered over on the breast 
and back by the steel cuirass, with a hat turned up on one side, and de- 
corated by a ruby drooping plume on the other, reminded one of the 
days of the crusades; while the newest fashions of Paris and London, 
crowding the tribunes in another quarter, gave a different charm to the 
scene, substituting (when the eye turned downward from that airy dome) 
real beauty for the visions of tradition. 

“ The great aisle of the church was lined by soldiers on each side, who 
kept a space open in the middle: behind these ranks the sacred edifice 
was densely filled by the lower orders of the people of Rome, and T must 
say that I never beheld so large a concourse of people conduct them- 
selves with such perfect propriety. I wishI could bear a similar testi- 
mony to the demeanour of the better dressed groups, who had the pri- 
vilege of the tribunes which were arranged at each side of the high altar, 
as well as of the intervening spaces. The great number of these groups 
consisted, I regret to say, of English families, who seemed to think that 
they came to ‘ be seen,’ and to attract notice to themselves by their loud 
remarks and their intrusive manners, appearing to think that St. Peter’s 
was a theatre, and the sacred solemnity an opera, at which they were to 
display their superior taste in music, and their progress in the French or 
Italian language. The thought that they were attending divine service 
seemed never to occupy them for an instant. I must add, at the same 
time, that other foreigners, and especially the French, rivalled the Eng- 
lish in this most improper conduct. 

“ The high altar, as every body knows, is immediately under the great 
dome. The Pope’s throne was erected at the western extremity of the 
temple, and thence to the altar the distance was considerable; but it 
scarcely appeared so, as benches extended on each side were occupied by 
the cardinals and bishops, and other ecclesiastics, who usually attend on 
such occasions. His Holiness commenced the mass at the steps of the 
altar, after which he returned to his throne and proceeded with the In- 
troit, the Kyrie Eleison, and that beautiful expression of human joy and 
benevolence, ‘ Gloria in excelsis Dzo, at in terra pax hominibus bone 
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vuluntatis!’ ‘Glory be to Gop on high, and on earth peace; to men 
good will!’ 

“ Never did the concluding words of that angelic address to the Deity 
seem to me to come more meetly from the lips of man, than they did at 
that moment from the successor of St. Peter.—‘ Quoniam tu solus sanc- 
tus—Tu solus Dominus—Tu solus altissimus!’ ‘For Thou only art 
holy—Thou only art the Lord—Thou only art most high.’ | 

“ Here was a sovereign of a monarchy the most ancient now flourish- 
ing in Europe—a monarchy seated at Rome—the mistress of the world 
in all that relates to intellectual pre-eminence—a kingdom which has 
already existed longer than the Roman empire—appealing for mercy to 
the Redeemer—surrounded by many men of the greatest acquirements, 
by the highest dignitaries of the church, whose unaffected humility and 
devotion outshone their gorgeous vestments—by large masses of the un- 
doubted descendants of the ancient Roman people—by individuals from 
almost every nation under the sun—appealing tu‘ the only Lord,’ the 
‘ Most High God,’ in his own name and in that of the great assemblage 
thus gathered together beneath a dome worthy of the Majesty of _Hea- 
ven! It was, indeed, a spectacle which he who once had seen, never can 
think of without exulting that the Meek One who, when born, was 
received in a manger—whose very name was spat upon where that 
unearthly pile is raised, was the God now hailed by the representatives 
of all nations, as the ‘ Solus sanctus Dominus, altissimus Jesus Christus !’ 
Glory indeed be to that God on high.” —vol. ii, pp. 274—279. 





Art. 1V.—First Report of the Poor Law Commissioners. 


Ir cannot escape him who reads this elaborate and talented Report, 
that it is a most praiseworthy precedent, in obedience to what must 
be felt as the demand and the power of public opinion. Public 
men and bodies of men now find it best to seek for the support of their 
measures by satisfying the community that those measures are 
good. Every one must be satisfied, that annual reports framed 
with the same care as the one before us, and having to disclose to 
us facts and proceedings of similar value, will, in the course of a 
few years, accumulate such an amount of sound experimental in- 
formation, as never previously was accessible, on the hitherto per- 
plexing subject treated of. But there is a still more important 
impression conveyed by this Report than any we have alluded to— 
it is this, that the most sanguine promoters of the great measur in 
question, never anticipated that in such a short time after having 
become the law of the land, it could have proven itself to be so 
wise and efficient as has really been done. To be sure, unusual 
assiduity and judgment have been exerted on the part the commis- 
sioners ; but considering the novelty of their duties, and the dif- 
ficulties direct and indirect which they had to surmount in every 
step they have as yet taken, there cannot be a reasonable doubt of 
their hereafter succeeding in the full accomplishment of the pur- 
poses intended by the friends of the New Poor Law Bill, especially 
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as they must henceforward have the friendly countenance of the 
community, secured by this Report, to gladden their course. 

In trying the value of the Poor Law Amendment Act, we may 
advantageously take it under one or other of the two following 
tests ; first, has it already given proofs that it will lessen the pe- 
cuniary burden of the hitherto continually increasing poor rate ? 
Secondly, Is pauperism, dependence, and demoralization to be 
checked by it at the same time? These are home and weighty 
questions, and although the time since the passing of the act can- 
not admit of having them very fully or precisely answered, we have 
before us, as already said, ample evidence that much has even by 
this time been done, and that much more will be speedily accom- 
plished towards the attainment of the ends stated. Whatever we 
extract from the present Report will go to substantiate this flatter- 
ing view. 

he was to be expected, the commissioners had, in the very out- 
set of their labours, peculiar obstacles to overcome. They had not 
only a novel and vast duty to perform, but the elements they had 
to deal with were singularly intractable. Not to speak of wilful 
hostility, they had an unprecedented degree of ignorance on the 
part of those throughout the country, with whom they had imme- 
diately to deal, as to the intentions and provisions of the bill. 
From the commencement of their administration, and down to the 
present day, much of their time is taken up in replying to commu- 
nications from all parts and on all points bearing on the subject, 
requiring information and direction. But the commissioners, by cir- 
culars and various other methods, have done much to enlighten and 
correct the public mind, not merely regarding the new act, but 
the poor laws in general, as they previously existed. We shall 
quote a paragraph from their Report, to show the nature of their 
preliminary and persevering instructions. 


“We were immediately led into a widely-extended correspondence, in 
answer to solicitations from all parts of the country for more detuiled 
explanations of the law, and of its application to the peculiar class of 
parishes, and even of individuals. Combined with these applications 
were others for instructions upon questions of administration. Applica- 
tions of the nature of those which occasioned the circulars and corres- 
pondence adverted to, from magistrates, from parochial officers, from 
rate-payers, as well as from paupers, collectively or individually, have 
from that period continued to increase. They now form a considerable 
portion of the business of the department, and of the demands upon our 
attention. ‘The wants thus indicated we have endeavoured to satisfy by 
all the means in our power. Being deeply impressed with the extent 
and importance of the interests affected by our answers, we have availed 
ourselves of the assistance of counsel upon legal questions, and have from 
time to time had recourse to the aidof the law officers of the Crown. On 
questions of administration we have resorted to the best available sources 
of information. This information we have extensively disseminated. 
The varied circumstances under which cases of the like description have 
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been presented to us, in the information we received from all parts of the 
country, form an increasing body of illustrative evidence, enabling us to 
meet these applications, and to act with greater confidence than could 
under any other circumstances have been warranted. The frequent ne- 
cessity of such references as those to which we have adverted, we would 
mention as the cause of occasional delays in our proceedings ; in addition 
to which cause, we may also allude to the fact, that, as we had no prece- 
dent for our guidance, the department being entirely new, every arrange- 
ment was required to be made de novo, and on the exigency. Our ear- 
lier proceedings have also been frequently impeded by the necessity of 
settling new forms of procedure, and of making detailed arrangements, 
which rendered it difficult to act with that promptitude which we deem 
otherwise practicable and necessary.”—pp. 4, 5. 


The investigations of the late Commissioners of Inquiry, though 
extensive, did not, we learn, go farther than into about 3,000 of the 
15,635 parishes or places in the kingdom that separately relieved their 
own paupers. The present commissioners, therefore, thought it neces- 
sary to enter into a fuller and more detailed inquiry, and have, in con- 
sequence,secured an amount of evidence that never was nearly equalled, 
thus enabling them to proceed with the vigour, judgment, and cer- 
tainty, that are already so clearly proved. They also found, that in a 
large proportion of parishes there existed no agency to execute any 
elaborate change of system. Under these circumstances, and in 
those cases where applications were made for instructions for an im- 
mediate and entire change, they examined the places in question 
by assistant-commissioners. An extract will here show the care 
and wisdom that has marked the proceedings of the commissioners 
in regard to several points. 


‘‘ The applications for directions, however, were too numerous dnd 
urgent to admit of our dealing with them separately or specifically by 
means of our Assistant-Commissioners. This state of things, together 
with the occurrence of some cases of precipitate and violent change made 
by some of the overseers on their own responsibility, suggested the ex- 
pediency of issuing another circular of the date of the 8thof November, 
setting forth, as general recommendations, some of the chief preparatory 
measures which it might be necessary to adopt. In the instances of 
voluntary change made by the parish officers, it was stated that the most 
severe alterations were too frequently adopted towards the aged and in- 
firm persons, they being the least capable of opposing a powerful resist- 
ance. In this communication, as in most others relating to the first 
alterations of relief, we deemed it necessary to urge caution as regarded 
this class of paupers, and to endeavour to extend protection to them. 
With reference to the able-bodied paupers, we endeavoured to enforce 
the adoption of a more correct principle for their employment, namely, 
by task-work, at such wages as would render the condition of the inde- 
pendent labourer the most eligible. 

« Another measure, which we then urged in our recommendations, as 
a preparative to the final adoption of the system which it was the view of 
the Legislature to carry into complete operation, was the gradual substi- 
tution of relief in kind, ¢.e. in bread, and other necessaries, for relief in 
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money. We have never failed to urge the adoption of this form of re- 
lief, whether in cases in which it was necessary to give relief accompa- 
nied by the exaction of a return of labour, or in cases in which it appeared 
that no parish labour could be enforced. 

“ We have found that in parishes where there are no workhouses or 
where there are classesof paupers under circumstances in which it might be 
inexpedient to proffer the work house, relief in kind insome degree operated 
as a self-acting test of the validity of the claim for relief. Advances in 
money, it should be always recollected, are advances only of the means 
of obtaining relief, which means the pauper is under constant temptations 
to misapply, and in a large proportion of cases is incompetent to apply 
properly. Relief in kind, if well adapted, may be considered as the re- 
lief itself; the object of the bond fide applicant being, not money, but 
bread, or the immediate means of sustenance. It has been a frequent 
source of complaint, that of relief in money only a small portion reached 
the wives and other members of the family for whose sustenance it was 
given ; and that, in the rural districts, the greater portion was spent in 
the beer shops, and in the towns was expended in the gin shops. Relief 
in kind we found less liable to misapplication. If instead of giving to 
a pauper a weekly allowance in money, an allowance be given in food or 
other necessaries of the same value, he can only obtain a reduced amount 
of his wonted description of indulgence by the misappropriation of the 
relief in kind. This misappropriation is necessarily attended with in- 
creased trouble, loss, and risks of detection. Under this form of relief, 
we find that the temptation to fraud is diminished to the extent of the 
additional trouble incurred in the misappropriation, and the reduction of 
the amount of beer, spirits, or other objects of desire obtained by it. 
Another advantage seldom noticed as connected with relief in kind, and 
which has presented itself to our consideration as a reason for bringing 
this form of relief as early as possible into general operation, is, that in 
the present condition of the country, it diminishes the fluctuations of 
allowances in the way of unintended and unwarranted increases.” 
—pp. 6, 7. 


We have already mentioned, that there are 15,635 parishes or 
places in the kingdom that separately relieved their poor ; of these 
there are 6,681, in which the population does not exceed 300 ; 
1,907 parishes in which it does not exceed 100; and 737 where it 
does not exceed 50 persons. Thus there is a vast number of 
places, where the introduction of an adequate system of manage- 
ment could not be supported without a trouble and expenditure, 
which could not be compensated by any probability of benefit. 
Under these circumstances, the formation of unions was com- 
menced, and the general introduction of the workhouse-system, to 
the extinction, in a great measure, of out-door labour, which the 
Report shows to be, on many grounds, an objectionable mode of 
relief. The first union was formed in December, 1834, and con- 
sisted of fourteen parishes ; and down to the 18th of July of this 


—_ 112 have, in all, been established, containing 2,066 pa- 
rishes. 


“ Having put our Assistant-Commissioners in possession of our views, 
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and of the general information contained in the Reports of the late Com- 
missioners of Inquiry, and all the local information and statistics which 
office could furnish relating to the parishes and districts assigned to them, 
they proceeded to re-examine every parish ; lst, with relation to the de- 
scription and pressure of any existing evils in the administration of relief 
in the parish ; 2ndy, as to the means existing within the parish of reme- 
dying such evils; 3rdly, as to the remedies available by means of a union 
with other parishes, and as to the extent of the union requisite and prac- 
ticable for the most efficient and economical administration on sound 
principles. Upon this examination, the Assistant-Commissioner is re- 
quired to prepare a written Report to the Board, setting forth the measures 
which he recommends for adoption, and referring to the evidence on 
which the recommendation of each measure is founded. Where the for- 
mation of an union is recommended, a considerable portion of the data 
collected is reduced toa tabular form. In many instances, we find it 
necessary to hold a personal conference with the Assistant-Commissioner 
before determining on the measures proposed, and as to his general 
course of proceedings. 

‘‘It has been a general practice with each Assistant-Commissioner, 
before determining upon his recommendations with relation to any dis- 
trict, to convene a meeting of the parties the most deeply interested in 
the proposed arrangements, namely, the principal owners, and rate-payers, 
and parish officers. At this meeting, he has explained the measures 
which it was his intention to recommend to the Board for adoption, and 
has invited the exposition of any objections, and the suggestions of any 
additions, to those measures. 

“ It is satisfactory to us to be enabled to state, that in scarcely any in- 
stance have the measures thus submitted for a change of system in any 
district failed of obtaining the concurrence of a large majority of the 
meeting. In the greater proportion of cases the measures proposed have 
met with almost unanimous approbation. 

‘* Where dissent has been expressed in regard to the measures finally 
recommended by the Assistant-Commissioner (and such cases which have 
hitherto occurred in some single parish dissenting from a union with 
adjacent parishes), we have made it a practice to hear the statements of 
the dissentient parties, and to weigh any evidence which they have 
adduced upon the arrangement in question.”—pp. 11, 12. 

Some of the advantages resulting from these unions are, that 
the expense and loss of time in building new workhouses may often 
be saved; that superior economy in providing officers and pro- 
visions is secured ; that more fitting officers are found, one such 
being more easily met with than twenty ; and that the influence of 
local jealousies and animosities has been abated. ‘The very recent 
formation of many of these unions precludes the possibility of speak- 
ing accurately as to their results, but in so far as these have as yet 
been known, they are reported. By one of the regulations, for exam- 
ple, it was provided that all goods for the use of a union should be 
purchased by contract or open tender, and thus a saving of between 
twenty and thirty per cent. has been obtained. 


‘George Tattam, Esq., the chairman of the Board of Guardians of the 
Wycombe union, in the course of an examination as to the operation of 
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that union, states, in answer to an inquiry as to the effects of making con- 
tracts for provisions in the union— 


‘¢«T learn that all the little tradesmen are violent in their opposition to 
the contract. It is clear that under the old system they had an advantage 
in the number of paupers which they have not now. The more money 
there was paid to the paupers, the more there was to be spent amongst the 
tradesmen, but the reverse is now the case. And under the old system 
paupers were often encouraged to get into debt, in order that an increased 


price might be charged upon the several articles they bought, and their 
custom ensured for the future. 


« «Ts there a saving effected to the union by the system of contract ?— 
Decidedly there is. We give one-half in kind (subject of course to ex- 
ception under particular circumstances). ‘The price of bread by contract 
being 4d. for the loaf, and the charge of the little tradesmen being gene- 
rally 6d., there is a saving of one-third upon the quantity we give in kind: 
that is, a saving of one-sixth upon the whole relief. The average cost of 
relief of all the parishes before the union was about 30,000/. a-year : there- 
fore, by this contract alone 5000/. a-year will be saved—a sum more than 
sufficient to pay all the expenses of management of the whole union for 
eleven years to come, and a reduction alone of one-sixth of all the rates 
upon every parish in the union.’ ””—pp, 43, 44. 


There is a table showing certain pecuniary results of the early 
formed unions, in which a certain number of weeks, according to 
the time the union has been formed, are contrasted with the cor- 
responding weeks of the preceding year. The expenditure of 
twenty-one unions containing 187 parishes is thus compared. 
For instance, 187 sets of officers were to be supported, instead of 
twenty-one ; and considering the many other improvements which 
would hence be secured, we need the less wonder, when told that 
in 1834, there was for the same extent, all in agricultural districts, 
expended, 13,889/., and in 1815, only 9,511/. ; and were the whole 
of the two years compared, as respects the same parishes, at the 
—_ rate of decrease, there would be about 25,000/. saved an- 
nually. 

Again, in the most populous metropolitan districts, where seve- 
ral parishes had introduced considerable alterations before the 
passing of the act, and which were in a progressive state of im- 
provement, there has since been adopted many of the measures re- 
commended by the commissioners, such as relief in kind, instead 
of money ; and the consequence is, that the poor-rates of the 172 
metropolitan parishes have been reduced from the sum of 506,645/., 
in 1834, to 431,235/., in 1835. But the amount of weekly relief 
dispensed in these parishes in the last week of March, 1834, was 
8,280/., whilst in the same week of the present year, it was only 
6,214/., showing an increasing rate of reduction. The greatest 
reductions have been made in the largest parishes—a fact of no 
slight importance on this subject. 

We might take notice of many other points of little less import- 
ance, connected with the pecuniary saving brought about already 
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by the Amendment Act, but we have given enough to induce a fa- 
vourable opinion of it in this view, and to prompt those who feel 
properly on the subject to resort for fuller information to the Report 
itself. Let us now, therefore, proceed to what is said of the im- 
proved state of the immediate objects of relief as regards their 
pecuniary and moral condition. And here it is evident, there 
must be much more difficulty, or at least it requires a greater 
length of time to arrive at a firm conclusion, than as regards 
the first point contemplated by the bill. Yet enough appears in 
the present Report to flatter the promoters of the measure. We 
have already alluded to the new system of refusing all out-door 
relief, after aiee ensured good workhouse accommodation and 
work. Here follows some appropriate remarks connected with 
this step. 


‘* When the allowance in aid of wages has been discontinued, and re- 
ception in a workhouse has been offered to the able-bodied labourers, the 
employer who had acquiesced in the system, or who still conceived that 
it was conducive to his narrow interests, perceives that all efforts to main- 
tain it must be attended with the inconvenience of parting with labourers, 
some of whom probably are valuable to him for their skill, and others the 
most eligible as.understanding his business and habits. He is frequently 
placed in a condition of uncertainly whether the chief part of his establish- 
ment may not be broken up. The hiring of strangers is the alternative 
presented to him. For illustrations of this first consequence to the em- 
ployer, we beg to refer your Lordship to the Report of Mr. Hall. 

**« On the other hand, the pauperized labourer finds that parochial relief 
is no longer eligible to him, except in case of absolute destitution. He 
finds that the discontinuance of the allowance severs the tie which bound ° 
him to his parish ; and that at the same time the alteration of the law of 
settlement has diminished the probability of his being excluded as a 
foreigner from the disposal of his labour in the adjacent parishes, or in 
any part of the kingdom. But the distant employment is uncertain, and 
he finds it to his interest to make it worth the while of the employer to 
retain him in employment; not by offering his labour for reduced wages, 
but usually by offering to earn, by increased diligence, an increase of 
wages proportionate to the discontinued allowance. We refer your Lord- 
ship, for illustrations of these effects, to the examinations of farmers and 
other employers of labour, given in Mr, Gilbert’s Report, and also to the 
Reports of Mr. Gulson, Mr. Hall, and Mr. Power. Some of the more 
liberal farmers have expressed, in their own way, their opinion of the 
change by declaring that ‘ it will make better masters as well as better 
men.’ 

The connexion of mutual interest between the employer and the la- 
bourer is thus restored and strengthened. The employer finds upon trial 
that the labourer considers him alone, and no longer the parish, as the su- 
perior employer. So soon as the labourer ceases to be dependent on the 
parish he labours more steadily and diligently, and this increased value of 
his labour enables his employer to use more labour profitably, and in- 
crease the return for it ia wages. In all our more recent reports from the 
dispauperized parishes, it is stated that the wages are improved, and that 
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the amount paid is greater than in the adjacent pauperized parishes. As 
an exemplification of the tenor of our information relating to the circum- 
stances under which wages are affected by the change, we give the fol- 
lowing portion of an examination of Mr. John Clark, a farmer of Bledlow, 
a parish in the Wycombe union, Bucks :— 

« «Tf I have the free use on Saturday night of 5/., instead of paying it 
to the overseer, I shall be able to lay this out in labour on my land in the 
next week. Whilst the labourer was half pauper and half labourer, 
he was like a man with two masters, and could do justice to neither ; but 
now he feels that he is only a labourer he works hard and willingly. 
My 85. wages will purchase for me labour sufficient to produce 10s. worth 
of crop; but with a pauper, my 5s. paid will be a loss; for all the labour 
such a man will do would not be worth half-a-crown. With independent 
labourers, the more I have in moderation the more I make; but for the 
paupers, the more I have the more I lose. I will employ as many of the 
former and as few of the latterasI can. ‘Ten independent labourers would 
dome more good than five; whilst of paupers, five would be more de- 
sirable than ten.’ "—pp. 40—42. 

The commissioners declare that they have directed their most 
anxious attention to the general effects produced upon the con- 
dition of the able-bodied paupers, where allowances in aid of 
wages have been discontinued, and that careful inquiries have been 
made as to the subsequent condition of those who have refused to 
accept relief in a workhouse. ‘ In the Farringdon union, for ex- 
ample, all out-door relief was discontinued, and relief in the 
workhouse was offered to 240 able-bodied labourers. Of these 
not more than about twenty entered the workhouse, and not one 
half remained there more than a few days: the diet in the work- 
house being at the same time high compared with the diet of large 
bodies of independent labourers. Mr. Gulson found, at the time 
of his inquiry, that the whole of these labourers had got into inde- 
pendent employment. On inquiry of some of the farmers, who had 
previously represented to him that they had no means of employing 
any additional labourers, he received for answer, that the additional 
employment was now given in consequence of the improved cha- 
racter of the labourer.” This statement contains volumes, at the 
same time that it is perfectly consistent with the ordinary displays 
of human character. Another statement may be quoted of similar 
or kindred value. 

“ The increase of provident institutions, as arising from the general 
influence of the change of system, was confidently anticipated from the 
marked increase of deposits in the savings banks; deposits by labourers 
who had previously been paupers, observed in several of the parishes which 
were the earliest dispauperized. The anticipation has been justified by the 
fact of the increase of the prosperity of the existing provident institutions, 
and by the increase of new institutions coincidently with the change of 
the law. Mr. Tidd Pratt, the barrister appointed to certify the rules of 
Savings Banks and Benefit Societies, states to us— 

‘*«'That the increase in the number of Friendly Societies since the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, has been very considerable as 
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compared with the year previous thereto. From theJmonth of August, 
1833, to August, 1834, the number certified by me was 360; but from 
August, 1834, to the present time, I have certified nearly 750, being an in- 
crease of 390, or more than double the number certified in the previous year. 
Independently of which, I am happy to say, that these Societies appear to 
be founded on calculations more likely to enable them to fulfil their en- 
gagements with the members, than those which were heretofore in exist- 
ence; and this I attribute, ina great measure, to the rules and tables 
which have been printed by order of the Lords of the Treasury, and gra- 
tuitously distributed. 

“« With respect to depositors in Savings Banks, the increase during 
the last year has been very considerable. The accounts are made up 
annually to the 20th of November; and although from November, 1831, 
to November, 1833 (being a period of two years), the number of depo. 
sitors increased during that period 44,750, yet from November, 1833, to 
November, 1834, the increase in the number of depositors has been nearly 
33,000, and in the money deposited, nearly a million; and in each of the 
following counties, viz., Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Bucks, Cambridgeshire, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Sussex, a marked in- 
crease has taken place in the number of the small depositors.’ 

‘‘ It is stated to us, that the effect of the general practice of sending to 
the workhouse for twenty-one days paupers who require to be removed, 
has been greatly to diminish the number of cases of removal. The general 
testimony as to the operation of the provision, requiring that previously to 
any removal being made, the grounds upon which the order is granted 
should be stated to the parish to which the pauper is removed, has been, 
that it has, to a considerable extent, diminished the amount of litigation ; 
and we are informed that, in some districts, it has nearly extinguished that 
branch of business at the sessions.” —pp. 48, 49. 

There is only one other branch of the bill to which we shall now 
advert, where the short time in which it has been in operation 
does not admit of any thing like full information. We may add, 
that some modifications of this branch may be required, although 
its general principle is the one which seems to us calculated to 
check the evil contemplated. We refer to the bastardy clauses, 
and their operation in so far as has has yet been ascertained. 

‘The following extracts from the Report of Mr. Gulson, display the 
general tenor of the incidental information which we reccive on this sub- 
ject :-— 

««* The assistant-overseer of St. Giles’, Oxford, is sure that there are 
not so many unmarried women pregnant in the parish now, as was usual 
heretofore. He knows no other cause for this but the ‘ fear of the new 
law, which makes the girls cautious. 

«¢ Mr. Clarke, master of the union workhouse, Oxford, states that 
previously to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, the average 
number of the orders of affiliation made in the united parishes annually 
was fourteen, and there were usually eight or nine cases on the book for 
relief, without an order. Up to the present date, August 5, there have 
been three orders made, and five cases are relieved without order. 

‘«* Andrew Richardson, assistant-overseer of St. Clement’s, Oxford, feels 
certain that there are not now so many unmarried women pregnant in that. 
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parish as has been usual hitherto. He constantly hears the females of 
the lower order complaining of the new law, and proving that they under- 
stand its intention. 

«« The assistant-overseer of St. Mary’s, Reading, says he is certain the 
new law has had considerable effect in that town in stopping the progress 
of bastardy. Fewer cases of pregnant single women have come under his 
notice than at any former period.’ 

‘Information is constantly brought to us, that in the more populous 
parishes the number of new cases of claims for relief on account of bastardy 
are greatly diminishing ; whilst from the rural districts we receive similar 
testimony, accompanied by statements showing that as incontinency is a 
less certain passport to marriage, and the virtuous females of the labouring 
classes are no longer placed at the same disadvantage as they were pre- 
viously to the passing of the law, the improvement of morality amongst 
this class of females is daily becoming more perceptible. 

“ The following is an instance of the testimony as to the operation of 
the Act, given in a letter from the overseer of Llanasa, in the county of 
Flint, in answer to an inquiry from the Board, ‘ Why the bastards in the 
parish are now so few ?’ 

‘«* T can only observe, that in the first place, we never force the putative 
father to marry the mother, and we compel the mother as well as the father 
to pay her quota towards the maintenance of the child. This was our 
simple mode of treating the business. 

‘“«* One thing I must observe, and it tells well for the new Poor Law 
Act: That in our parish we have from fifteen to twenty weddings in the 
year, and it seldom happened that at the ceremony the bride did not think 
it decent and requisite—I am now speaklng of the lower order of persons 
—to conceal her shape under a cloak. But in the eighteen marriages 
which we have had since last August, all the ladies, except one, retained 
their virgin shape, and appeared without their mantle.’ 

‘In several of the more populous parishes the reduction of the cases 
of bastardy has been to the extent of one order made now, where ten were 
made before the passing of the Act.”—pp. 49, 50. 

Upon the whole, this Report is most satisfactory. It is not only 
so as showing the industry, talent, and wisdom of the commis- 
sioners, but that the new act is in the main calculated to fulfil the 
benevolent intentions of the legislature. We hope it will stop the 
tongues of many hostile journalists, who have sadly maligned it, as 
if it were a party question, instead of one admirably fitted to check 
the increase of pauperism, to elevate the character of the poor, es- 
pecially of the agricultural class, who were once the honour and 
strength of this country, and thereby enable them to be above the 
influence of bad laws, bad habits, and misfortune’s frowns. 


Ca 





Art. V.—Slavery in America; or an Inquiry into the Character and 
Tendency of the American Colonization and the American Anti- 
slavery Societies. By Witt1am Jay. With an Introductton. By S. H. 
Cox, D.D. London: Westley. 1835. 


“‘ Tuere are,” says Dr. Cox, late of New York, now of Auburn 
College, in his introduction to the excellent little volume before 
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us, “ from two to three millions of slaves in the United States, 
and about half a million of free coloured persons. The ratio of 
their increase in slavery is from one-third to one-half more than 
that of the whites ; that of their increase in freedom relatively less 
in about the same ratio. The causes of the former and of the 
latter are well known; but the hastening result is well known 
also.” In this state of things, it is not to be expected that the 
white population of the United States can be at their ease. Ac- 
cordingly, as most of our readers must be aware, there is a great, 
a violent, and increasing war of opinion and measures going on 
amongst them in reference to their slave and coloured population, 
the virulence of which may in some measure be understood by all 
who are acquainted with the history of the abolition and emanci- 
pation questions in Britain, although we must say, there is a fero- 
city on the part of the abettors of slavery in America, illustrative 
of a less civilized or more passionate people. The hostile classes 
to which we allude, have arrayed themselves either under the 
American colonization or the American Anti-slavery Societies : 
and as Dr. Cox hints, a dreadful result is at no great distance, 
of which all are apprized, each party, however, arraigning the other 
as its heedless or wicked promoter. Indeed the result spoken of 
seems to be approaching at a most appalling pace, and some, nay 
not a few, consider that the stability and existence of the Union 
are directly at stake, through the question we are now entering 
upon. As aproof ofthis we may quote what is said in an article on 
slavery to be found in the July number of the North American 
Review. Says the writer in that respectable and talented journal, 
‘*even now the number of slaves is formidable, and when their 
numbers and their means of acquiring a knowledge of their con- 
dition and of their physical power shall have increased to any con- 
siderable extent, can it be expected that they will remain slaves ? 
It was the progress of the age, the growth and development of the 
human intellect, and not any legislative enactment, which raised the 
serfs and villains of England, and [’rance, and Germany to the 
condition and capacity of freemen. Ifthe black population of our 
country is susceptible of intellectual improvement, who can say 
that they will not grow free; and that too at no distant day?” 
Again, “ that we must be rid of slavery at some day, seems to be 
the decided conviction of almost every honest mind. But when or 
how this is to be, God only knows. If in a struggle for this end 
the Union should be dissolved, it needs not the gift of prophecy to 
foresee that our country will be plunged into that gulph which, in 
the language of another, ‘ is full at once of the fire and the blood 
of civil war, and of the thick darkness of general political disgrace, 
ignominy, and ruin!’” Nor need we go farther back than the 
morning on which we commenced this paper, for some corrobo- 
ration of thest fears, as gathered from a communication which ap- 
peared in the London Morning Chronicle, and which spoke of 
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the agitation in the slave states as at present becoming more and 
more formidable. 

No wonder then, in this situation of affairs, that the author of 
the volume before us should take an earnest part; but it is as 
strong, as calm, and as candid, as it is earnest. His name, wherever 
he is known, will indeed be a guarantee as respects all these attri- 
butes. He is the Hon, Judge Jay, of West Chester, near 
the city of New York, and son of the late Hon. John Jay, L.L.D., 
the distinguished second president of the American Bible Society. 
His views are in substance, those of the American Anti-slavery So- 
ceity, andofcourse he strongly,and we think most righteously opposes 
the doubtful, or rather the flagrant expedients of the Colonization 
Society, which has been called ‘ that enormous bane of goodness.” 
His volume, of which we are about to give some account, and some 
specimens, appeared in America recently, and has there had, as we 
are informed by the English editor, an extraordinary circulation, 
opening the eyes of not a few of his countrymen to what we con- 
sider the salutary doctrines of the Abolitionists, and bringing. or 
destined to bring in many of the tardiores et moderatores. 
The English editor is solicitous in behalf of the cause advo- 
cated by the learned jurist, and trusts that the volume will be- 
come popular in this country, that Englishmen, who have done so 
much, of late years, for the poor negroes, may know where the 
moral pestilence which slavery ever carries with it, still rages, and 
may devise the most effectual means of reaching its stronghold 
even in the states of America. The introduction, which, as already 
mentioned is by Dr. Cox, of Auburn College, adds in no trivial de- 
gree to the value of the work. But we must at once now 
enter upon Judge Jay’s part of it, believing that as a manual, 
: embraces and soundly disposes of the whole subject of American 
slavery. 

Of the United States, twelve hold slaves, and twelve do not, 
The most profitable employment of slave labour, and where it still 
exists, isin the more southern and western states, which from their 
recent settlement, possess immense tracts, that are still to be 
brought into cultivation, and where there is now, and will continue to 
be, unless checked by some irresistible means, an urgent demand 
for slaves. And as the reviewer from whom we have already quoted 
says, ‘““ When this baneful institution shall have spread over the 
wide and fertile regions beyond the Mississippi, to which it is 
accessible, while the slave population of the older states shall have 
gone on multiplying in their accustomed ratio, the imagination 
cannot reach the magnitude of the evil which hangs over our 
country.” But the Colonization Society professes to stem or to 
remedy this evil ; let us therefore see what is the ground of its hope, 
and of its assertions, as exposed by our author in part of what he 
Says on its origin, constitution, and character. 


“ On the 23d December, 1816, the Legislature of Virginia passed a re 
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solution requesting the Governor to correspond with the President of the 
United States, ‘ for the purpose of obtaining a territc?7 on the coast of 
Africa, or at some other place not within any of the States or territorial 
governments of the United States, to serve as an asylum for such persons 
of colour as are now free, and may desire the same, and for those who 
may hereafter be emancipated within this commonwealth.’ 

‘« Within a few days of the date of this resolution, a meeting was held 
at Washington to take this very subject into consideration. It was com- 
posed almost entirely of southern gentlemen. Judge Washington pre- 
sided; Mr. Clay, Mr. Randolph, and} others, took part in the discussions 
which ensued, and which resulted in the organization of the American 
Colonization Society. Judge Washington was chosen President, and of 
the seventeen Vice-Presidents, only five were selected from the free States, 
while the twelve managers were, it is believed, without one exception, 
slave holders. 

“ The two first articles of the constitution are the only ones relating 
to the object of the Society. They are as follows :— 

“© * Art. I. This Society shall be called the American Society for Colo- 
nizing the Free People of Colour of the United States. 

«« Art. II. The object to which its attention is to be exclusively di- 
rected is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their consent) 
the free people of colour, residing in our country, in Africa, or such other 
place as Congress shall deem most expedient. And the Society shall act, 
to effect this object, in co-operation with the general government, and such 
of the States as may adopt regulations on the subject.’ 

‘‘ It is worthy of remark, that this constitution has no preamble setting 
forth the motives which led to its adoption and the sentiments entertained 
by its authors. There is no one single principle of duty or policy recog- 
nized by the constitution, and the members may, without inconsistency, be 
composed of Christians or of infidels; they may be the friends or enemies 
of slavery, and may be actuated by kindness or by hatred towards ‘ the 
free people of colour.’ 

‘¢ The omission of all avowal of motives was, probably, not without de- 
sign, and has not been without effect. It has secured the co-operation of 
three distinct classes. First, such as sincerely desire to afford the free 
blacks an asylum from the oppression they suffer here, and, by their means, 
to extend to Africa the blessings of Christianity and civilization, and who 
at the same time flatter themselves that colonization will have a salutary 
influence in accelerating the abolition of slavery. Secondly, such as ex- 
pect to enhance the value and security of slave property, by removing the 
free blacks. And, thirdly, such as seek relief from a bad population, with- 
out the trouble and expense of improving it. 

‘“‘ The doors of the Society being thrown open to all, a heterogeneous 
multitude has entered, and within its portals men are brought into contact, 
who, in the ordinary walks of life, are separated by a common repulsion. 
The devoted missionary, ready to pour out his life on the sands of Africa, is 
jostled by the trafficker in human flesh; the humble, self-denying Chris- 
tian listens to the praises of the Society from the unblushing profligate ; 
and the friend of human rights and human happiness greets as his fellow- 
labourer the man whose very contribution to the cause is extorted from 
the unrequited labour of his fellow-men. This anomalous amalgamation 
of characters and motives has necessarily led to a lamentable compromise of 
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principle. Whatever may be the object each member proposes to himself, 
he is conscious it can be effected only by the harmonious co-operation of all 
the other members. Hence it is all-important to avoid giving and taking 
offence; and never was the maxim ‘ bear and forbear,’ more scrupulously 
obeyed. Certain irreconcileable opinions, but regarded by their holders 
as fundamental, are by common consent wholly suppressed, while, in 
matters of less importance, the expression of opposite sentiments is freely 
allowed, and borne with commendable patience. 

‘“ The advocates of slavery forbear shocking its opponents by justifying it 
in the abstract, and in return for this complaisance those opponents forbear 
condemning it in particulars. Each party consents to make certain con- 
cessions to conciliate the other. The Southron admits slavery to be a 
political evil: the northern member courteously replies, that, under present 
circumstances, it is unavoidable, and therefore justifiable. The actual 


condition of the slave, his mental bondage, his bodily sufferings are under- 
stood to be forbidden topics. , 


‘The oppressor of the free negro dwells on his depravity and degra- 
dation : the friend of the free negro admits and often aggravates the charges 
against him; but carefully abstains from all allusion to the true causes of 
that depravity and degradation, unless to excuse them as being inevitable. 
Both parties unite in depicting in glowing colours the effects of the op- 
pression of the free negro, in order to prove the humanity of banishing him 
from the country ; while both refrain from all attempts to remove or lessen 
the oppression.”’—pp. 5—7. 


It is admitted by the author, that this Society may have been 
formed by good men, and from the purest motives, yet he contends 
that its operation may be different from what was anticipated by 
them, since nothing but a long series of experiments can discover 
the many unforeseen effects which in human institutions may arise. 
To be sure, the Colonizationists appeal to religion or to patriotism 
to raise pecuniary aids, which they contend are alone wanting to 
enable them to transport the whole American coloured population 
to Liberia in Africa, where it is alleged the race will enjoy the 
freedom denied them in the land from which they have been trans- 
ported, and become the dispensers of religion, the arts and sciences, 
to the benighted natives of the African continent. But we are 
persuaded, with our author, that a greater fallacy never was enter- 
tained, nor greater injustice, and deception, and cruelty, exerted 
towards men. Expediency alone is the standard of the Coloni- 
zationists, and neither the justice recognised by the untutored 
mind, nor that taught by the revealed will of God is at all insisted 
on. Indeed, the picture of their conduct, as given by Mr. Abdy 
(whose work on America we reviewed some months ago), but still 
more, the evidence in the pages before us now, almost force us to 
adopt the words of an American, who, in his correspondence with 
the English editor of this volume, says, that they “ are a base 
and wicked nation of oppressors, for the most part.” It is not easy 
for any one, whose feelings have not been seared by being accus- 
tomed to witness the atrocities of slavery, or the wrongs sustained 
by the American free people of colour, to hear of professing Chris- 
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tians, and clergymen too, standing up in defence of such a Society as 
the one we now speak of, as mis do, to an enormous extent, 
in that country. But Judge Jay does greatly better than many 
would ; for he not only is familiar with the cruelties which his en- 
slaved or coloured countrymen have to endure, but whilst he feels 
as strong and warmly as any novice to the ways of hard-hearted 
men is capable of, he calmly and solemnly reasons the matter with 
hisopponents. Instead, therefore, of yielding to the temper which 
would be apt to actuate ourselves on this subject, we shall follow 
our able and excellent author summarily, in his statement of facts, 
arguments, and conclusions. 

The learned author takes firm and broad ground in his exposure 
of the errors and evils of the Society he opposes. He makes no 
allusion to certain accidental and popular objections, that are not 
without their force, however, in reference to the establishment at 
Liberia, such as the mortality to which the emigrants are exposed ; 
but it is the inherent evils not only in slavery, but in the prin- 
ciples of the Society he treats of, that he assails and denounces. 
Accordingly, his second chapter discusses the ‘ Influence of the 
Society on the Condition of Free Persons of Colour.” 


“ The object of the Society is declared by the Constitution, to be ez- 
clusively the colonization of free persons of colour, with their own consent. 
Now there is nothing in this object necessarily benevolent. A colony 
may be established for commercial purposes, or as a military station, or as 
a receptacle for convicts, or to aid the diffusion of Christianity. The ab- 
sence in the Constitution of all avowed motives for the proposed colony, 
invites the co-operation of all who advocate the scheme from any motive 
whatever. For the purpose of raising money, it is the policy of the 
Society to appeal to all the various and discordant motives that can be 
incited in behalf of the colony. A strong and very general prejudice 
exists against the free blacks. It is unfortunately the policy of the Society 
to aggravate this prejudice, since the more we abominate these people, 
the more willing we shall be to pay money for the purpose of getting rid 
of them. The influence of the doctrine of expedieney on good men will 
be seen in the unchristian language they have used, in regard to this un- 
happy and oppressed portion of their fellow men. 

‘*« Free blacks are a greater NuIsANCE than even slaves themselves.’ 
Address of C. C. Harper. Af. Rep. Il. 189. 

‘“‘* A horde of miserable people—the objects of universal suspicion— 
subsisting by plunder.’ Speech of Gen. Mercer, Vice-President. 

“¢ Of all classes of our population, the most vicious is that of the free 
coloured—contaminated themselves, they extend their vices to all around 
them.” Speech of Mr. Clay, Vice-President. 12th Report, p. 21. 

‘«¢« Averse to labour, with no incentives to industry, or motives to re- 
spect, they maintain a precarious existence by petty thefts and plunder.” 
African Rep. VI. 135. 

«© « They are alike injurious by their conduct and example to all other 
classes of society.” Memorial of Manchester Col. Soc. to Virginia Le- 
gislature. 


“«A large mass of human beings, who hang as a vile excrescence 
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upon society.” Address of C. L. Mosby, before a Col. Soc. in Vir- 


intd. 

« « This class of persons—a CURSE AND CONTAGION wherever they reside.’ 
African Rep. III. 203. 

«« Of all the descriptions of our population, and of ether portion of 
the African race, the free persons of colour are by far, as a class, the most 
corrupt, depraved, and abandoned.’ Speech of Mr. Clay. African 
Rep. VI. 12. 

«An anomalous race of beings, the most depraved upon earth.’ 
African Rep. Vil. 230. 

«They are a mildew upon our fields, a scourge to our backs, and a 
stain upon our escutcheon.’ Memorial of Kentucky Col. Soc. to Con- 

ress. 

“ «J will look no farther when I seek for the most degraded, the most 
abandoned race on the earth, but rest my eye on this people,’ Address 
before the Lynchburgh Col. Soc. 

««* There is a class (free blacks) among us, introduced by violence, no- 
toriously ignorant, degraded, and miserable, mentally dtseased, broken- 
spirited, acted upon by no motives to honourable exertions, scarcely 
reached in their debasement by the heavenly light.’ Edétorial Article. 
Afr. Rep. 1. 68. 

“ We may here remark, that the tone of these extracts is very different 
from that used when the speaker desires to excite sympathy for the 
wretched. We are told that these people are vicious and debased; but 
no hint is given that their vice and debasement are the result of sinful 
prejudices and cruel laws. No appeal is made to the spirit of Christianity 
to pour oil and wine into the wounds of suffering humanity. We are not 
reminded that these wretches are our brethren, for whom Christ died. 
Nothing is omitted to impress us with a sense of the depth of misery into 
which they are plunged; but for what object are these frightful pictures 
presented tous? Isit tourge us to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to instruct the ignorant, and to reform the wicked? No, but to transport 
them to Africa ! 

“To an unsophisticated Christian it would seem that the true way of 
relieving the wretchedness and vice of these people would be, first to pro- 
test against their unrighteous oppression, and to procure the repeal of 
those laws which forbid their instruction; and then to make them par- 
takers of the blessings of education and religion. But far from the Colo- 
nization Society are all such old-fashioned ways of doing good. Instead 
of protesting against the causes of all this misery, THE SocieTy EXCUSES 
AND JUSTIFiES THE OPPRESSION OF THE FREE NEGROES AND THE PREJUDICES 
AGAINST THEM. —pp. 11—13. 


What are we to say to such bitter and inhuman sentiments as 
are here quoted by the author, when we consider that they come 
from a people professing Christianity? We dare not trust our- 
selves with an answer ; but we may declare that many pages of the 
volume before us are occupied with equally revolting extracts from 
the writings, speeches, or sermons of the higher and highest as 
well as best educated classes in the United States. It may be 
proper also to state, that the African Repository, which is so often 
quoted in Judge Jay’s work, is a monthly Magazine, and is, as ap- 
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pears from its title page, ‘“ published by order of the Managers 
of the American Colonization Society ;”’ while the editor is under- 
stood to be their Secretary. The publication is therefore a re- 
sponsible organ of the Society’s sentiments and language. 

It is declared in one of the Society’s Reports, that Christianity 
cannot do for the free blacks in America what it will do for them 
in Africa : again, G. Smith the Vice-President of the Society says, 
‘¢ The severe legislation—J will not say that, under all ctrcum- 
stances, it is too severe—the severe legislation of the slave States, 
which drives their emancipated blacks to the free States, and scat- 
ters the nuzsance there, attests that we have a share in this evil.” 
Our author addresses himself to the consideration of those laws 
which Mr. Smith will not say are too severe, and to the causes of 
degradation, which, it is elsewhere maintained by the Society, can 
no. more be changed than the laws of nature. 


‘‘ In South-Carolina, if a free negro ‘ entertains’ a runaway slave, he 
forfeits ten pounds, and if unable to pay the fine, which must be the case 
ninety-times in a hundred, he is to be sold as a slave forlife. In 1827,a 
freewoman and her three children were thus sold, for harbouring two slave 
children. 

‘In Mississippi every negro or mulatto, not being able to prove himself 
free, may be sold as aslave. Should the certificate of his manumission, 
or the evidence of his parent’s freedom be lost or stolen, he is reduced to 
hopeless bondage. ‘This provision extends to most of the slave States, 
and is in full operation in the district of Columbia. 

‘‘ In South-Carolina, any assembly of free negroes, even in the presence 
of white persons, ‘ in a confined or secret place for the purpose of mental 
instruction,’ is an unlawful assembly, and may be dispersed by a magis- 
trate, who is authorized to inflict twenty lashes on each free negro attend- 
ing the meeting. | 

‘‘ In the city of Savannah, any person who teaches a free negro to read 
or write, incurs a penalty of thirty dollars. Of course a father may not 
instruct his own children. 

“In Maryland, a Justice of the Peace may order a free negro’s ears to 
be cut off for striking a white man. In Kentucky, for the same offence, 
he is to receive thirty lashes, ‘ well laid on.’ The law of Louisiana de- 
clares ‘ free people of colour ought never to insult or strike white people, 
nor presume to conceive themselves equal to the whites ; but, on the con- 
trary, they ought to yield to them on every occasion, and never speak or 
answer them but with respeet, under the penalty of imprisonment according 
to the nature of the case.’ 

“ The corporation of Georgetown, in the district of Columbia, passed an 
ordinance making it penal for any free negro to receive from the post- 
office, havein his possession, or circulate any publication or writing what- 
soever of a sedtttous character. 

‘In North-Carolina, the law prohibits a free coloured man, whatever 
may be his attainments or ecclesiastical authority, to preach the Gospel. 

“In Georgia, a white man is liable to a fine of five hundred dollars for 
teaching a free negro toread or write. If one free negro teach another, he 
is to be fined and whipped at the discretion of the court! Should a free 
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negro presume to preach to, or exhort his companions, he may be seized 
without warrant, and whipped thirty-nine lashes, and the same number of 
lashes may be applied to each one of his congregation. 

“In Virginia, should free negroes or their children assemble at a 
school to learn reading and writing, any Justice of the Peace may dismiss 
the school, with twenty stripes on the back of each pupil. 

“ Insome States, free negroes may not assemble together for any pur- 
pose toa greater number than seven. In North-Carolina, free negroes 
may not trade, buy, or sell, out of the cities or towns in which they reside, 
under the penalty of forfeiting their goods, and receiving in lieu thereof 
thirty-nine lashes. 

“ The laws of Ohio against the free blacks are peculiarly detestable, 
because not originating from the fears and prejudices of slave-holders. 
Not only are the blacks excluded in that State from the benefit of public 
schools, but with a refinement of cruelty unparalleled, they are doomed to 
idleness and poverty, by a law which renders a white man, who employs 
a coloured one to labour for him one hour, liable for his support through 
life ! 

“ Bya late law of Maryland, a free negro coming into the State, is 
liable to a fine of fifty dollars for every week he remains init. If he 
cannot pay the fine he is soup. 

“In Louisiana, the penalty for instructing a free black ina Sunda 
School, is, for the first offence, five hundred dollars; for the second of. 
fence, DEATH ! 

“ Such, in a greater or less degree, is the situation of three hundred 
thousand of our fellow citizens; and the only comfort, the only conso- 
lation, the only mitigation of their sufferings, which a Society, said to 
be ‘ full of benevolence and the hallowed impulses of Heaven’s own 
mercy,’ proposes, or even wtshes for them, is their transportation to 
Africa !"—pp. 15—17. 

Such is a sample of that legislation which a vice-president of a 
Society professing benevolence will not say is too severe; and such, 
a pretty effectual method of degrading the beings who are the ob- 
jects of this legislation. Christianity, itis declared, cannot help the 
negro in America. Without stopping to characterize such blasphe- 
my, it is asked triumphantly by our author—When has the experi- 
ment been tried by his countrymen? What do some of the enact- 
ments quoted above say of such an experiment? “ In Louisiana,” 
declares the learned and highly respectable judge, who must know 
the law, “the penalty for instructing a free black in a Sunday 
School, is, for the first offence, five hundred dollars ; for the second 
offence, Death!” Even in Connecticut, to which “ State have all 
good men long rejoiced to look as to a bright pattern of a Christian 
republic,” the oppression of the unhappy blacks, says our author, 
has been increased, in perhaps the most direct manner, through 
the influence of the Colonization Society ; but we cannot tarry to 
cite his proofs, which however are most abundant. Yet, admitting 
that those who have gone to Africa have improved their condition, 
what is the total amount of good thus effected ? 


“ Of the 319,467 free negroes in the United States, 2,122 have in the 
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last 18 years been sent to Liberia. Supposing them to be happy in their 
new abode, at what a deplorable sacrifice of the happiness of their bre- 
thren here has their own been purchased! To raise funds for their trans- 
portation, our churches and halls, in all parts of the United States, have 
rung with reproaches and accusations against the free people of colour. 
Orators, preachers, legislators have denounced them as nuisances, vile ex- 
crescences on the body politic; ignorant, depraved, debased, and utterl 
incapable of improvement and elevation. ‘The laws oppressing them have 
been vindicated, and all legislation deprecated, that would even encourage 
the hope of their permanent improvement. 

“ And is it possible that this general and united effort to prevent these 
people from rising, and to render them odious to the community, should 
have no practical effect on public opinion and conduct? Already do we 
hear their forcible expulsion from the country urged in petitions, and ad- 
vocated in our State legislatures. He must be wilfully blind to passing 
events who does not perceive that the persecution of these people is in- 
creasing in extent and malignity. Lafayette remarked in his last visit, 
with astonishment, the aggravation of the prejudices against the blacks, 
and stated that in the revolutionary war, the black and white soldiers 
messed toyvether without hesitation.’’—p. 21. 

Can any one believe that the free blacks will ever be removed from 
America, at this rate? In some places the doctrine has lately been 
laid down that they are not citizens; it has also been urged that 
if they do not emigrate willingly, they must be compelled. But 
making every allowance for the cruelty of their persecutors, where 
are the funds to transport such a multitude? There seems in- 
deed to be infatuation as well as wickedness among the Coloniza- 
tionists. 

In several of the other chapters the author considers the influence 
of the Society on Africa, as respects the diffusion of civilization 
and Christianity, as also in reference to the slave trade and 
slavery. And on all these points his facts, evidence, and arguments 
are equally severe upon the institution. As regards the finely 
fancied dream that the colony would “ illuminate a continent,” and 
be the “heralds of the cross,” in Africa, with numberless similar 
predictions, it does certainly Jook somewhat inconsistent that such 
things should be believed of the free American negroes, when we 
find the very same sage authorities declaring of them, that while 
in the United States, they are “a curse and contagion,” with 
many such heavy denunciations. We have not however space for 
lengthened extracts from this part of the work, and must be con- 
tented with a few sentences which mark how our English cham- 
pions in behalf of the negroes, think of the much vaunted Society 
in question, of late years; for it must be confessed that at first 


they were led away with its specious pretensions. Wilberforce’s 
name was at the head of the following protest. 


‘«* Our objections to it are briefly these: while we believe its pretexts 
to be delusive, we are convinced that its real effects are of the most danger- 
ous nature. It takes its root from a cruel prejudice and alienation in the 
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whites of America against the coloured people, slave or free. This being 
its source, the effects are what might be expected—that it fosters and in- 
creases the spirit of caste, already so unhappily predominant, that it widens 
the breach between the two races— exposes the coloured people to great 
practical persecution, in order to force them to emigrate—and finally is 
calculated to swallow up and divei:t that feeling which America, as a 
Christian and a free country, cannot but entertain, that slavery is alike 
incompatible with the law of God and the well-being of man, whether of 
the enslaver or the enslaved. We must be understood utterly to repudiate 
the principles of the American Colonization Soctety.’ 

“The opponents of slavery in England, as well as here, at first hailed 
the Society as an auxiliary, and the Anti-slavery Societies there, in the 
warmth of their zeal, began to remit contributions to its funds: by these 
same people the Society is now regarded with detestation. Probably no 
religious periodical possesses in an equal degree the confidence of the reli- 
gious community here as the Loxdon Christian Observer. The Observer 
formerly commended the Society. Hear the present sentiments of its late 
editor, the distinguished Z. Macauley, Esq., M. P. 

‘« «The unchristian prejudice of colour, which alone has given. birth to 
the Colonization Society, though varnished over with other more plausible 
pretences, and veiled under a profession of Christian regard for the tempo- 
ral and spiritual interests of the negro, which is belied by the whole course 
of its reasonings, and the spirit of its measures, is so detestable in itself, 
that I think it ought not to be tolerated, but, on the contrary, ought to be 
denounced and opposed by all humane, and especially all pious, persons in 
this country.’ Letter of 14th July, 1833, to Mr. Garrison. 

“ For a quarter of acentury, William Allen, a London quaker, has been 
prominent in every good work, and his name is familiar to all acquainted 
with the great catholic institutions of England. This eminent and zealous 
philanthropist thus writes :— 

‘‘* Having heard thy exposition of the origin and main object of the 
American Colonization Society, at the meeting on the 13th instant, at 
Exeter Hall, and having read their own printed documents, | scarcely 
know how adequately to express my surprise and indignation, that my cor- 
respondents in North America should not have informed me of the real 
principles of the said Society; and also, that Elliott Cresson, knowing, as 
he must have known, the abominable sentiments it has printed and pub- 
lished, should have condescended to become its agent.’ Letter, 15th of 
7th Month, 1833. 

‘‘ Mr. Buxton, the successor of Mr. Wilberforce as the parliamentary 
leader in the cause of abolition, thus expresses himself :— 

‘«* My views of the Colonization Society you are aware of. They do 
not fall far short of those expressed by my friend Mr. Cropper, when he 
termed its objects diabolical.’ Letter of 12th July, 1833. 

‘* But is it only in Britain that good men have found themselves disap- 
pointed in the Society ? Whocompose our present Anti-Slavery Societies ? 
Pious, conscientious men who, with scarcely an exception, were formerly 
advocates of Colonization. A clergyman of Massachusetts, in the fol- 
oe passage, expresses the sentiments of a numerous and increasing 

ody :— 

‘* «T have been constrained to withdraw my confidence and co-operation 
from this scheme. It is a scheme in which I was once deeply interested. 
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I have spoken, and preached, and written, and taken contributions in its 
behalf. I did not then understand the real nature and tendency of the 
scheme. I meant well in espousing it ; but I now see my error and my 
sin; and though it was a sin of ignorance, I desire to repent of it.’ 

‘“‘ Almost daily do we hear of Colonizationists awaking as from a dream, 


and expressing their astonishment and regret at the delusion into which 
they had fallen.’—pp. 1183—115. 


The author, in the second part of his volume, takes up the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society for his theme, to which he lends the 
great weight of his talents, learning, and character. We look upon 
this portion of his work as the most interesting and valuable to 
Englishmen ; for herein he on principle and from experience shows in 
the most satisfactory manner that we have ever known, that imme- 
diate and unconditional emancipation is the justest and also by far 
the safest method by which slavery in any country can be abolished. 
Of course the usual expostulation will be—What are you doing? 
and the usual charge, You are hastening a crisis that will ruin the 

‘country. But the answer comes to this, that “ we are only trying 
to prevent the catastrophe, which all see must at some time occur, 
unless met by an adequate check ; convinced, as all must be who 
consider the colonization project, that it is nothing better than a 
quack remedy, or rather than that which will continue fearfully 
to aggravate the necessary evils and dangers of slavery.” Between 
the Colonization and Abolition Societies, as before mentioned, the 
most violent opposition has arisen throughout the United States ; 
or rather we should say, when the former has not been able to meet 
the latter by discussion, it has had recourse to intimidation. We 
have had lately before us other evidence of this than the following. 


“In every instance in which Colonizationists have ventured to meet 
their opponents in public disputation, they have invariably retired with 
diminished strength. Hence great efforts have been made by Coloniza- 
tionists, and by the advocates of slavery, to prevent the public from even 
listening to the facts and arguments adduced by the Abolitionists. After 
a mob of five thousand had assembled to prevent the formation of the New- 
York Anti-Slavery Society—after the most unfounded calumnies had been 
spread through the community against its members, the Society published 
an address, explaining their real sentiments and objects. One would have 
thought it an act of common justice, to give this address a candid perusal ; 
but such an act would not have been expedient, and accordingly the zealous 
editor of the Commercial Advertiser thus endeavoured to prevent it :— 

“ We are quite sure that a discerning public will consign it to oblivion, 
by abstaining from a purchase of the pesti/ent document. Their curiosity, 
we hope, will not overstep their discretion, in furthering the purposes of 
the authors, by its dissemination. Let this flagitious address descend to 
the tomb of the Capulets. ‘The address in ertenso we have not read.’ 

“ The Abolitionists, on the contrary, are so far from feartng the effects 
of discussion, that they are ever anxious to promote it; and when an 
acrimonious Colonization pamphlet appeared against them, they provokingly 
advertised it for sale, and urged the public to real it. 

“ It has been thought more easy to silence then to answer the Abolition- 
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ists ; and hence pains have been taken to prevent the public from listening 
to them, by representing them sometimes as fools and fanatics, and at 
others as designing wretches contemplating the most flagitious crimes. 

‘In the war now raging between the Abolitionists and Colonization- 
ists, a third party has come to the aid of the latter. Those who maintain 
the sinfulness of slavery, and the safety and duty of immediate emancipa- 
tion, plant themselves on scriptural ground, and urge the promises, and 
threats, and commands of the word of God. They professedly act as 
Christians, and only as Christians; and it cannot be supposed that the 
infidel portion of the community view with indifference an opportunity of 
wounding Christianity through its zealous disciples. At the same time, 
the absence of Christian motive as a principle of the Colonization scheme, 
and the countenance given by that scheme to most unchristian prejudices, 
naturally invite anti-christian support. Certain it is, that many infidel 
newspapers are zealous advocates of Colonization, and that the mobs of 
our city are always ready to espouse the cause of the Society. 

‘* There is no evidence that, with the exception of certain editors,the mobs 
which disgraced the city of New-York the last summer were instigated by 
members of the Society ; yet these mobs were its avowed champions. The 
first mob assembled on the 9th of July, at the Chatham-street Chapel, the 
place in which some anti-slavery meetings had recently been held, and, 
breaking open the doors, took possession of the building. ‘They then 
organized, and appointing a chairman, passed resolutions approving of 
the Colontzation Society, and, by a formal vote, adjourned till the nezt 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery society—a very significant hint. The follow- 
ing guarded notice of this transaction appeared next day in one of the 
journals :— ° 

‘*« From the non-assemblage of the persons who had designed to occupy 
the chapel, it was evident that the objects of the meeting had been aban- 
doned, and the frtends of Colonization thereupon entered, organized a 
inceting, passed resolutions in favour of their own opinions, and peaceably 
dispersed.” New-York Daily Advertiser. 

‘“ The mob did indeed adjourn as a Colonization meeting, but they had 
too much business on their hands to disperse. ‘They immediately proceed- 
ed to vindicate the honour of the American name, by mobbing the bowery 
Theatre, in revenge for some insulting expressions said to have been used 
by an English actor. 

‘* After finishing their work at the Bowery Theatre, the mob (says the 
New-York Journal of Commerce), in a very excited state, repaired to the 
residence of Lewis Tappan (a prominent Abolitionist), and attacked it 
with bricks and stones. ‘The door, window-blinds, shutters, &c., were 
soon demolished, after which the mob entered, broke up the furniture, and 
made a bonfire of it in the street.’ Such was the commencement of four 
days of riot and outrage by the admirers of ‘the benevolent Colonization 
system.” The members of the city Colonization Society, mortified at the 
character and conduct of their new allies, published a card, declaring that 
the ‘ tumultuous meetings,’ at which certain resolutions had been passed 
approving tlie objects of the New-York Colonization Society, ‘had been 
held without any previous knowledge of the Board;’ and recommending 
to every friend of the cause of Colonization to abstain ‘ from all participa- 
tion in proceedings subversive of the rights of individuals, or in violation 
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of public peace. When before have the friends of a religious and bene- 
volent cause needed such a recommendation ?’”°—pp. ]08—-110. 


This is a sad state of things; nor, from the latest news, is the 
virulence subsiding but on the increase ; neither can one contemplate 
the result of such animosities, without the deepest anxiety, unless in 
the increasing numbers of abolitionists, and in their measures, 
there be hope. What then are the principles of the American 
Anti-slavery Society ? 


“The principles professed by the American Anti-slavery Society are 
set forth in the following articles of its constitution, viz. :— 

“¢ ArticLE 2. The object of this Society is the entire abolition of 
slavery in the United States. While it admits that each State in which 
slavery exists has, by the Constitution of the United States, the exclusive 
right to legislate in regard to its abolition in that State, it shall aim to 
convince all our fellow citizens, by arguments addressed to their under- 
standings and consciences, that slave-holding is a heinous crime in the 
sight of God; and that the duty, safety, and best interest of all concerned, 
require its immediate abandonment, without expatriation. The Society 
will also endeavour, in a constitutional way, to influence Congress to put 
an end to the domestic slave trade; and to abolish slavery in all those 
portions of our common country which come under its control, especially 
in the district of Columbia, and likewise to prevent the extension of it 
to any State that may hereafter be admitted to the Union. 

«*¢ Art. 3. The Society shall aim to elevate the character and con- 
dition of the people of colour, by encouraging their intellectual, moral, 
and religious improvement, and by removing public prejudice ; that thus 
they may, according to their intellectual and moral worth, share an 
equality with the whites of civiland religious privileges; but the Society 
will never in any way countenance the oppressed in vindicating their 
rights, by resorting to physical force. 

“* Art. 4. Any person who consents to the principles of this Con- 
stitution, who contributes to the funds of this Society, and is not a slave- 
holder, may be a member of this Society, and shall be entitled to vote at 
its meetings.’ 

“Here we have great moral principles frankly and unequivocally 
avowed; the objects to be pursued are distinctly stated; and none are 
permitted to join in the pursuit of these objects without assenting to the 
principles which avowedly render their attainment desirable. The whole 
structure of the Society therefore is totally different from the Coloniza- 
tion Society : this being founded on principle, that on expediency: this 
availing itself only of certain professed motives, that inviting the co- 
operation of motives of all sorts, however contradictory. 

“In order to judge of the fitness of the objects contemplated by the 
Society, we must first inquire into the soundness of the principles by 
which they are recommended. 

‘The first great principle of the Society, and indeed the one from 
which all the others are deduced, is the sinfulness of slavery. To de- 
termine whether slavery as it exists in the United States is sinful we must 
know what itis. Where an institution is unavoidably liable to great 
abuses, those abuses may fairly be taken in account in estimating its true 
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character; but in order to avoid all captious objections, we will now in- 
quire, what are the lawful, or rather legal, features of American slavery, 
and we will leave wholly out of view all acts of oppression and cruelty 
not expressly sanctioned by law. The following definitions of American 
slavery are, it will be perceived, from high authority :— 

««« A slave is one who is in the power of a master to whom he belongs. 
The master may sell him, dispose of his person, his industry, his labour; 
he can do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any thing but which 
must belong to his master.” Louwtsiana Code, Art. 3. 

« ¢ Slaves shall be deemed, taken, reputed, and adjudged to be chattels 
personal in the hands of their masters and possessors, to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever.’ Laws of South-Carolina—Brevard’s Digest, 
229. 

“It will be observed that these definitions apply to slaves without 
distinction of age or sex. 

“ But not only are those now in servitude, but their children after 
them, the subjects of these definitions. 

“ The law of South-Carolina says of slaves, ‘ all their issue and off- 
spring born or to be born shall be, and they are hereby declared to be 
and remain FOR EVER HEREAFTER, absolute slaves, and shall follow the 
condition of the mother.’ ”’—pp. 117—119. 


Then, as the author says, a slave has no more legal authorit 
over his child in America, than a cow has over her calf; the slave 
is also denied the right of self-defence ; he is not to be educated, 
and has no regular access to the gospel. ‘Their masters and ene- 
mies therefore may well characterize them as heathens, and con- 
duct themselves in a way that no Christian could do. ‘The slaves, 
in short, are treated in that country as chattels and beasts of the 
field. What are then the sr objects and measures of the 
Anti-slavery Society, in the midst of this crying and woful evil ? 
After the great principle that slavery is sinful, the Society next 
maintains that it ought immediately to cease. 


“ Admitting the premises, the conclusion seems irresistible. Sin is 
Opposition to the will of our Creator and Supreme Lawgiver. His{wis- 
dom and goodness are alike infinite, and if slavery be inconsistent with 
his will, it must necessarily be inconsistent with the welfare of his 
Creatures. Reason and revelation, moreover, assure us that God will 
punish sin; and therefore to contend that it is necessary or expedient to 
continue in sin is to impeach every attribute of the Deity, and to brave 
the vengeance of Omnipotence. 

‘‘ These principles lead the Society to aim at effecting the following 
objects, viz.— 

‘‘ Ist. The immediate abolition of slavery throughout the United 
States. 

“2d. Asa necessary consequence, the suppression of the American 
slave trade. 

“ 3d. The ultimate elevation of the black population to an equality 
with the white in civil and religious privileges. 

‘“ But principles may be sound, and objects may be guod, and yet the 
measures adopted to enforce those principles and to attain those objects 
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may be unlawful. Let us then inquire what are the measures contem. 
plated by the Society. 

’ Slavery exists under the authority of the State Legislatures in the 
several States; and under the authority of Congress in the district of 
Columbia, and in the United States’ territories. 

‘¢ The members of the Society are all represented in Congress, and 
the Constitution guarantees to them the right of petition. They will 
therefore petition Congress to exercise the power it possesses, to abolish 
slavery in the district of Columbia and the territories. But the Society 
is not represented in the State Legislatures, and therefore petitions to 
them might be deemed officious, and would not probably lead to any 
advantageous result. The Society will therefore use the right possessed 
by every member of the community, the right of speech and of the press. 
They will address arguments to the understandings and the consciences 
of their fellow citizens, and endeavour to convince them of the duty and 
policy of immediate emancipation. Legislatures are with us but the 
mere creatures of the people; and when the people of the slave States 
demand the abolition of slavery, their Legislatures will give effect to 
their will, by passing the necessary laws. 

“The means by which the Society will endeavour to secure to the 
blacks an equality of civil and religious privileges are frankly avowed to 
be the encouragement of their intellectual, moral, and religious im- 
provement, and the removal of existing prejudices against them. To 
prevent any misapprehensions of the real design of the Society, the Consti- 
tution expressly declares that the Society will never ‘in any way counte- 
mance the oppressed in vindioating their rights, by resorting to physical 

orce.’ 
J ‘* Such are the principles and designs of those who are now designated 
as Abolitionists, and never since the settlement of that country has any 


body of citizens been subjected, in an equal degree, to unmerited and 
unmeasured reproach.”——pp. 131—133. 


We need not wonder that the abolitionists should be called fana- 
tics in that country ; we all know how they were once characterized 
in our own. But we never heard of the English abolitionists being 
designated as incendiaries and traitors, and by other atrocious names 
which are publicly applied to them on the other side of the Atlantic, 
indicating a spirit of savage rancour that could not be endured in this 
country by any party. The author has much to say in vindica- 
tion of the abolitionists, as respects their. motives, their principles, 
and their conduct. We must pass on, however, to what he offers on 
the subject of immediate emancipation, as regards its safety ; and 


here he meets objectors fairly, and grapples with them boldly—we 
also think successfully. 


« Although we may have succeeded in proving that the emancipation 
contemplated by Abolitionists is not‘ unconstitutional,’ yet many may 
conscientiously doubt whether it would be safe and wise. 

« A few years only have elapsed since the use of ardent spirits was as 
universally countenanced by all classes of the community as slavery now 
is; and when the few who contended that their use was sinful were 
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deemed no less fanatical than those are now who hold the same doctrine 
in regard to slavery. 

«The whole Colonization Society, with scarcely a solitary exception, 
denounced immediate emancipation as dangerous, or rather as utterly 
ruinous to the whites. Their objections were thus briefly summed up 
by the Rev. Dr. Hawkes, in his speech at a Colonization meeting in 
New- York :— 

«“* But if the plan of Colonization be abandoned, what remains? Are 
the slaves fitted for freedom? No—and if they are let loose at once, 
they must of necessity, to procure a living, either beg or steal, or destroy 
and displace the whites.’ New-York Com. Adv., 10th October, 1833. 

“ Here we have broad unqualified assertions, without a particle of 
proof. We find it taken for granted, that if the slaves are at once re- 
stored to liberty, they must from necessity, beg or steal, or destroy and 
displace the whites. What causes will produce this necessity we are 
uninformed; why it will be ¢mpossible for liberated slaves to work for 
wages is unexplained. Slavery is property in human beings. Immediate 
emancipation is, therefore, nothing more than the immediate cessation of 
this property. But how does this cessation of property imply that those 
who were the subjects of it must be ‘let loose?’ Will they not, like other 
persons, be subject to the control of law, and responsible for their conduct ? 
If incapable of providing for themselves, may they not, like children, 
apprentices, and paupers, be compelled to labour for their own main- 
tenance ? Immediate emancipation does not necessarily contemplate 
any relaxation of the restraints of government or morality ; any admission 
to political rights, or improper exemption from compulsory labour. 
What then dues such emancipation imply? It implies, that black men, 
being no longer property, will be capable of entering into the marriagestate, 
and of exercising the rights, and enjoying the blessings of the conjugal 
and parental relations—it implies, that they will be entitled to the fruits 
of their honest industry, to the protection of the laws of the land, and to 
the privilege of securing a happy immortality, by learning and obeying 
the will of their Creator. 

‘* Now, it is almost universally supposed, that such emancipation 
would, as a matter of course, lead to insurrection, robbery, and massacre. 
Yet this opinion will, on examination, be found utterly irreconcileable 
with the divine economy, the principles vf human nature, and the testi- 
mony of experience. 

“It isa trite remark, that nations are punished and rewarded in this 
world, and individuals in the next ; and both sacred and profane history 
will be searched in vain for an instance, in which the Supreme Ruler has 
permitted a nation to suffer for doing justice and loving mercy. To 
believe that God would permit any community to be destroyed, merely 
because it had ceased to do evil, is to call in question the equity of his 
government or the power of his providence. Who that acknowledges 
the truth of revelation can doubt that, if slavery be sinful, the sooner we 
part with it the more confidently may we rely on the divine favour and 
protection. Infidelity alone will seek safety in human counsels when 
opposed to the divine will. 

“ But the opinion we are considering is no less at variance with the 
motives and passions of our common nature, than with the dictates of 
Christian faith. 
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‘‘ What is the theory on which this opinion rests? Why, that cruelty, 
injustice, and grievous oppression, render men quiet, docile, and inof- 
fensive subjects; and that if delivered from this cruelty, injustice, and 
oppression, they will rob and murder their deliverers ! 

“ This theory is happily unsupported by any facts, and rests upon the 
simple dogma, that the slaves are not yet fitted for freedom. Now we 
would ask, what is meant by fitness for freedom? Ought a man to bea 
slave unless he can read, write, and cipher? Must he be taught accounts 
before he can receive wages? Should he understand law before he 
enjoys its protection? Must he be instructed in morals before he reads 


his Bible? If all these are prerequisites for freedom, how and when are 
they to be acquired in slavery ? 


“If one century of bondage has not produced this fitness, how many 
will? Are our slaves more fit now than they were ten, twenty, fifty 
years ago? Let the history of slave legislation answer the inquiry. 
When the British government insisted that female slaves should no 
Jonger be flogged naked in the colonies, the Jamaica legislature replied, 
that it would be impossible to lay aside the practice ‘ unTiL the negro 
women have acquired more of the sense of shame which distinguishes 
European females.’ Slaves, while such, will become fit for freedom as 
soon, but not sooner, than negro women will become modest in conse- 
quence of the West-Indian mode of correction. No postponement of 
emancipation will increase the fitness of slaves for freedom, and to wait 
for this fitness resembles the conduct of the simpleton who loitered by 
the brook expecting to pass dry shod after the water had run off. 

‘The conclusion to which religion and common sense would lead us 
on this subject is most abundantly confirmed by experience. Passing by 
the emancipation of the serfs of Europe, tet us advert to various instances 
of the sudden abolition of negro slavery, and let us see how far the theory 
we are considering is supported by facts.’”’-—pp. 159—161. 


Now this is coming tothe point of difficulty, as most persons 
will suppose ; and yet, after a long induction of facts, the author, 
to our entire conviction, establishes what he has advanced at the 
outset. He instances a number of cases of sudden emancipation, 
where not one case of insurrection or of bloodshed is known to have 
resulted from the measure. Ah! but St. Domingo will be triumph- 
antly quoted. Stay a little, till you have read all that Mr. Jay 
has to adduce, as recorded facts, regarding the cause and progress 
of emancipation in that island, and we doubt not you will be as 
fully convinced as we have been, that with the name of St. Do- 
mingo are associated the most irrefragable proofs of the safety and 
wisdom of immediate emancipation, and of the ability of the 
African race to value, defend, and enjoy the blessings of freedom ! 
But the author’s details on this subject are necessarily much too 
long for our adoption into our pages, nor can justice be done to his 
arguments by any garbled account of the facts adduced, without 
which, his conclusions would be unsatisfactory ; and therefore, we 
must proceed towards the close of the work, strongly recommend- 
ing, however, to the study of our countrymen, what he has said on 
the subject of immediate and unconditional emancipation, where 
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St. Domingo and Guadaloupe as his strongest test. We must see 


what he says of emancipation as it has been devised for the British 
West Indies? 


“The British Government, in part to conciliate the West India pro- 
prietors, and in part through apprehension of the danger of immediate 
emancipation, determined to abolish slavery in such a manner as to fit 
the slave for freedom. Instead of breaking his yoke, it was to be re- 
duced in weight; and six years were to be occupied in filing off his ma- 
nacles. On the first of last August, the slave was told and believed that 
slavery was abolished; but on the morrow he was summoned to his usual 
task, and required to work, as before, without reward. Astonished and 
disappointed, he doubted the legality of the mandate, and hesitated to 
obey it. He was then informed, that, although no longer a slave, he was 
nevertheless an apprentice, and must toil on for six years longer, before 
he could enjoy the fruit of his labour. Had emancipation been nomi- 
nally, as well as really, prospective, the slave would have regarded it as 
a boon; but he did not readily comprehend the distinction between 
slavery and apprenticeship. 

“There was, however, a very important distinction, which he soon 
discovered, and which did not promote his acquiescence in protracted 
wrong. The lash was, by act of parliament, wrested from the master’s 
hand; and while he was authorised to command his apprentices to la- 
bour, he was forbidden to punish them for idleness or insubordination. 
On this subject a Jamaica paper remarks: ‘It is clear, and there is no 
use in disguising the fact, that the apprentices can no longer be coerced 
in the way they formerly were ; for, in the first place, no magistrate can 
legally inflict more than twenty-nine stripes; and, in the next, it is not 
possible to furnish magistrates enough for the purpose. The hope, there- 
fore, of coercing is absurd, and must be abandoned.’ 

“The conduct of the West India negroes, under these circumstances, 
proves how utterly groundless are the apprehensions entertained of 
emancipation. Disappointed and irritated, and at the same time almost 
wholly released from the control of their masters, they have exhibited a 
meekness, patience, and forbearance, utterly without a parallel. The 
great mass of the apprentices continue to labour; but some have either 
refused to work, or accomplish less than their appointed tasks. None of 
the insurrections, murders, and conflagrations, which were so confidentl 
predicted by the enemies of abolition, have occurred. Not one life has 
yet been taken, not one dwelling fired throughout the British West In- 
dies, by the emancipated slaves. 

* This forbearance is the more remarkable, when we consider the nume- 
rical superiority of the negroes in the West Indies, and particularly in 
Jamaica, where there are 331,000 slaves, and only 37,000 whites, 

“Whatever may be the result of the apprenticeship experiment, abo- 
litionists are not responsible for it. It was adopted contrary to their ad- 
vice, and is inconsistent with the doctrines they profess. The emanci- 
pation which they believe to be most consonant with the will of God, 
most conducive to the safety and happiness of the whites, is immediate 
and unconditional. They rejoice that their doctrines are this moment 
Subjected to a severe and practical test, and they await the issue with 
unshaken confidence. 


“ The legislatures of Bermuda and Antigua have adopted the same 
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course which the American Anti-Slavery Society recommends to the 
slave States. With the permission of the British government, these 
legislatures dispensed with the apprenticeship altogether, and on the Ist 
day of August, granted immediate and unqualified emancipation. That 
we may judge of the fanaticism, the madness, the reckless incendiarism 
of these legislatures, we must take into consideration the number of slaves 
they ‘let loose upon the community,’ and their relative proportion to 
the white population.”’—pp. 180, 181. 


All can answer whether in Bermuda and Antigua, fanaticism 
has been evinced by the friends of immediate and unqualified eman- 
cipation. We have only one extract more to present from this 
masterly defence of the Anti-slavery Society of America—a de- 
fence that is perfectly delightful for the elevation of its princi- 
ples, the tenderness of its humanity, the clearness of its reasoning, 
the fulness of its facts, and the temper, talent, and scholarship of 
the author. Our quotation respects the merits of gradual and im- 
mediate emancipation. 


‘‘If we have been successful in our endeavours to prove that the 
removal of slavery by colonization is both morally and physically impos- 
sible, then it necessarily follows, that the slaves must be emancipated here, 
or that slavery must be indefinitely continued. : 

‘Should the former alternative be adopted, the important question 
occurs—ought the emancipation to be gradual or immediate ? 

“If this question is to be determined with reference to moral obligation, 
it is certainly difficult for those who regard slavery as sinful to justify its 
continuance even for a limited time. If, however, the question is tu be 
decided on the ground of mere political expediency, there are many and 
powerful objections to gradual emancipation. These objections, it is 
true, have more or less weight, according to circumstances, and, what may 
at first view seem paradoxical, their weight is proportioned to the num- 
ber of slaves to be emancipated. 

“In New York, slavery was for the most part gradually abolished ; that 
is, the children, born after a certain day, became free, as they respec- 
tively reached the age of twenty-eight years; and when the whole num- 
ber of slaves were reduced to ten thousand, they were liberated ina 
single day. In New York, the white population so greatly exceeded the 
black, that no jealousy was entertained of the free negroes, and no in- 
convenience experienced in uniting free and slave labour. But in those 
states, in which nearly all the labourers are slaves, where every free 
black is regarded as a nuisance and an incendiary, and where the 
planter would, on no consideration, permit him to labour in company 
with his slaves, much difficulty would necessarily attend a gradual relin- 
quishment of slave-labour. 

‘Suppose, in South-Carolina, for instance, ten thousand slaves should 
be annually manumitted by law. This would certainly be gradual eman- 
cipation, as it would require about forty years to free the whole number. 
Now, what would become of these ten thousand yearly discharged from 
the plantations? Would their late masters be willing to hire them, and 
turn them back into their cotton fields? The supposition is extrava- 
gant. The planter would dread their influence on his remaining slaves, 
and these would certainly,and with great reason, be dissatisfied at seeing 
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their late companions working for wages, while they themselves were 
denied any compensation for their toil. But if the ten thousand libe- 
rated slaves were not employed, how could they obtain a livelihood, and 
how could the planters supply their place on the plantations? The idea, 
that by gradual emancipation, the slaves will become fit for freedom, is 
visionary in the extreme. The house of bondage is not the school in 
which men are to be trained for liberty. 

‘«« As then, gradual emancipation, however desirable, if no other can be 
obtained, is so full of difficulty, and, in the opinion of slave-holders, so 
dangerous that they have almost universally passed laws to prevent it, 
the only alternative is s¢mmedtate emancipation or continued slavery. 

« Jt seems scarcely possible that any conscientious man, after considering 
the results of immediate emancipation in St. Domingo and Guadaloupe, 
in New York, in Mexico, in South America, and in the West Indies, 
should join in the popular clamour against it, as necessarily leading to 
massacre and rapine. No reason can be assigned, why the whites would 
not possess the same physical power to prevent or suppress after as before 
emancipation; but abundant reason may be given, why the blacks, when 
restored to their rights, and enjoying the protection and privileges of 
civil society, should be less disposed to destroy their benefactors and de- 
liverers than they are when smarting under cruelty and injustice, to de- 
stroy those whom they regard as their tyrants and oppressors. 

‘Who, with the knowledge that no white man has ever been murdered 
in consequence of immediate emancipation, dares to declare, in the 
presence of his Maker, that self-preservation forbids the abolition of 
slavery? 

- « But we are met with the inquiry, how are the owners to be compen- 
sated for the loss of their property ? This same objection was made to the 
suppression of the African slave trade. British merchants had invested 
large capitals in the traffic, and it was contended, that to prohibit the 
trade was to violate the rights of property. All governments possess the 
right to suppress practices injurious to society and to abate nuisances. 
The State of New York abolished slavery, without compensating the 
slave-holders. The same has been done in Mexico, and in various in- 
stances in South America, and the compensation given by parliament to 
West India proprietors, probably arose from the consideration, that the 
legislators who enacted the Abolition law were not themselves personall 
affected by it; and in order, therefore, to avoid the reproach of indulg- 
ing their benevolence at the expense of others, granted a pecuniary 
compensation to the owners of the emancipated slaves. 

“ So far as the public wealth is concerned, it would be enhanced, not 
diminished, by emancipation. In what does the property in slaves actu- 
ally consist? Only in the product of their labour. Now colonization, 
by removing the slaves, would utterly annihilate this property; it would 
deprive the South of the avails of two millions of labourers! Emanci- 
pation, instead of removing these labourers, would stimulate their indus- 
try, improve their morals, quicken their intelligence, and convert a dan- 
gerous, idle, and wicked population into wholesome citizens. Were all 
the slaves in South Carolina emancipated to-morrow, every branch of 
industry would derive new energy, and every species of property an in- 
creased value, from the additional security which such a measure would 
Give to society. All dread of insurrection would vanish, and one half of 
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the population, who are now regarded as implacable foes, would be con- 
verted into useful friends. 

“ But it is objected, that the emancipated blacks will form a bad popula. 
tion. One would think, from this objection, that the slaves now form a 

ood population, and that they are to be rendered ignorant and immoral 

y freedom. Unquestionably, the liberated slaves, like all other vicious 
and degraded people, will form a bad population; but if they are such 
while in bondage, and must ever remain such until liberated, then eman- 
cipation is the only process by which a bad can be converted into a good 
population. As svon as they are free, they will be accessible to educa 
tion and religious instruction, and all those various motives which ope- 
rate as a wholesome restraint on the evil passions of our nature. It would 
be most unjust to estimate the future character of the emancipated slaves, 
supposing slavery to be immediately abolished, by the present character 
of the free negroes. These last, in the slave States, are a hated and per- 
secuted race. They are kept not only in ignorance, but in idleness. Tle 
planters will not employ them for fear they will contaminate the slaves; 
and the whole legislation of the Southern States towards this people is 
to degrade and brutify them. But these wicked efforts are the results of 
slavery, and would cease with it. Were slavery abolished, then it would 
be the obvious interest of the South toimprove the black population, and 
the causes which necessarily render the free blacks vicious would no 
longer operate. The same remark applies, although with less force, to 
the free blacks of the North. Colonization and slavery have both had 
their influence in keeping alive and aggravating the prejudices against 
colour, and these prejudices have led to that system of persecution and 
oppression to which the free blacks here are subjected. | 

‘* And now what injury or loss would the planter sustain by the eman- 
cipation of his slaves? As a trader in human flesh, his vocation would, 
indeed, be gone, but as the cultivator of the soil, his profits would be un- 
diminished. The number of labourers would be as great as before; and 
they would still be dependent on labour for their support. They now cost 
their owner their food and clothing, and their maintenance in sickness, 
youth, and in‘old age ; the expense also of the idle and worthless is as great 
as that of the good. Their cost as free labourers would be but little more 
than at present, while their characters would be improved, and the em- 
ployer could select such labourers as his occasions required. ‘The la- 
bourers, finding their wages, and of course their comforts, depending on 
their good conduct, would be prompted to industry and sobriety; and 
having nothing to gain by insurrection, and feeling no injuries to avenge, 
all malignant designs against their employers would be laid aside, and 
they would soon make such advances in intelligence and morality as 
would contribute no less to the good order and peace of society than 
to their own happiness.” —pp. 184—188. 


The danger of continued slavery is strongly brought home to the 
feelings of his countrymen; but we need not dwell on the obvious 
truth; and we conclude with the notice, that if any profits should 
arise from the sale of this or any English edition of Mr. Jay’s work, 
it is intended by the English editor, the Rev. Dr. Morison, that they 
be employed in founding a theological scholarship in Auburn Col- 
lege, for the professional education of coloured candidates for the 
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holy ministry; or, if the profits should be too scanty to realize this 
object, then they are to be devoted to the Committee of the Ame- 
rican Anti-slavery Society. What more can be said to the Anti- 
slavery Committee of England, Scotland, and Wales, in behalf 
of a work which in itself is a treasure ? 





Art. VI.—The Linwoods; or “ Staty Years since” in America. By 
Miss Sepewicx. London: Churton. 1835. 


Tus is one of the most refined novels we ever read, both in con- 
ception and execution. ‘The authoress is deservedly considered 
the first female writer in this department, that America has pro- 
duced. She has a deep and tender insight as regards human 
nature, especially in developing the female heart; indeed, ‘ The 
Linwoods” affords a happy proof, that the sex can best describe 
themselves. But Miss Sedgwick has other superior talents as a 
novelist, for with all her feminine sympathy, she possesses mighty 
power, whether she addresses herself to the loftier feelings of our 
nature or to our intellect. Her patriotism, for example, is pure 
and exalted, and though it be with silken cords, she yet binds us to 
her principles irresistibly and pleasureably. In short, when carried 
along with her in this captive style, it 1s with a high and perfect 
love for the writer herself filling the heart, along with the charms 
of the tale, or the beauty of the characters that appear in it. 

The period of American history which she has chosen for her 
tale, is, as the title intimates, one that must ever possess unparal- 
leled interest to the children of the United States. She has in- 
troduced some celebrated names, that are the property of history, 
such as Washington, La Fayette, Sir Henry Clinton, and some 
others. But yet it is much more of a domestic than an historical 
novel ; her aim being to exhibit the feeling of the times she speaks 
of, which necessarily afford a rich field for the painter of picturesque 
domestic features. In doing so, by the vividness of her imagination, 
the truth of her colouring, and the tenderness and gracefulness of 
her sentiments, she has produced a most fascinating, affecting, and 
even instructive work. ‘The story abounds with heart-stirring 
events and incidents, and with a finely varied and contrasted array 
of characters. Eliot Lee is to our heart’s delight as a republican— 
a proper officer under Washington ; a young man who has all that 
is natural in an unsophisticated but cultivated mind, whether as a 
lamb by the fireside, or a lion in the field. Isabella Linwood is 
perhaps more of the heroine than he is of the hero, in elevation of 
mind, strength of principle, and devotedness to duty. But to us 
Bessie Lee is the most original, as she is the most tender creation 
in the whole peformance. A sweeter, gentler, more innocent, yet more 
sensitively frail image never appeared to the muse’s eye. Then 
there is Lady Anne, a spirited, self-complacent, light-hearted, and 


truth-loving girl, who to some will appear a more natural character. 
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Very many of the passages in which these several personages and 
many others figure, possess striking power and faithful delineation, 
in which the writer’s own lovely mind is ever conspicuous. But any- 
thing farther from us, than this slight introduction, as respects the 
current of the story, we should be sorry to offer here, excepting a few 
scenes, gleaned without connexion or much selection, where we find 
it in our power to do so, from the moderate compass and completion 
of the pictures. Our first extract regards the departure of the 
plain, affectionate, but determined Eliot Lee to offer himself as a 
volunteer to the great republican chief. There is a pathos both 
melting and humorous in it, that can escape none who are acquaint- 
ed with homely loves and weaknesses. 


** Bessie was sitting beside her brother, her head on his shoulder, and 
crying as if her heart went out with every sob. ‘The youngest boy, Hal, 
sat on Eliot’s knee, with one arm around his neck, his cheek lying 
on Bessie’s, dropping tear after tear, sighing, and half wondering why 
it was sv. 

‘The good mother had arrived at that age when grief rather congeals 
the spirit than melts it. Her lips were compressed, her eyes tearless, 
and her movements tremulous. She was busying herself in the last 
offices, doing up parcels, taking last stitches, and performing those ser- 
vices that seem to have been assigned to women as safety valves for their 
effervescing feelings. 

‘A neat table was spread with ham, bread, sweetmeats, cakes, and 
every delicacy the house afforded—all were untasted. Not a word was 
heard except such broken sentences as ‘ Come Bessie, I will promise to 
be good if you will to be happy ! 

*** Eliot, how easy for you—how impossible for me!’ 

““« The sacred scene was now broken in upon by some well-meaning 
but untimely visiters. Eliot’s approaching departure had created a sen- 
sation in Westbrook ; the good people of that rustic place not having 
arrived at the refined stage in the progress of society, when emotion and 
fellow feeling are not expressed, or expressed only by certain conven- 
tional forms. First entered Master Hale, with Miss Sally Ryal. Master 
Hale * hoped it was no intrusion;’ and Miss Sally answered, ‘by no 
means; she had come to lend a helping hand, and not to intrude’—where- 
upon she bustled about, helped herself and her companion to chairs, and 
unsettled everybody else in the room. Mrs. Lee assumed a more tranquil 
mien; poor Bessie suppressed her sobs, and withdrew to a window, and 
Eliot tried to look composed and manly. The children, like springs re- 
lieved from a pressure, reverted to their natural state, dashed off their 
tears, and began whispering among themselves Miss Sally produced 
from her workbag a comforter for Mr. Eliot, of her own knitting, which 
she ‘ trusted would keep out the cold and rheumatism;’ and she was kindly 
showing him how to adjust it, when she spied a chain of braided hair 
around his neck— Ah, ha, Mr. Eliot, a love token !’ she exclaimed. 

«*¢ Yes, it is,’ said little Fanny, who was watching her proceedings ; ‘ Bes- 
sie and I cut locks of hair from all the children’s heads and mother’s, and 
braided it for him; and I guess it will warm his bosom more than your 
comforter will, Miss Sally.’ 

_. Visiters now began to throng. One man ina green old age, who 
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had lost a leg at Bunker's Hill, came hobbling in, and clapping Eliot on 
the shoulder said, ‘ This is you, my boy! This is what I wanted to see 
your father’s son a-doing: I'd go too, if the rascals had left me both my 
iegs. Cheer up, widow, and thank the Lord you’ve got such a son to 
offer up to your country—the richer the pift, the better the giver, you 
know; but I don’t wonder you feel kind o’ qualmish at the thoughts of 
losing the lad. Come, Master Hale, can’t you say something? A little 
bit of Greek, or Latin, or ’most anything, to keep up their spertts, at the 
last gasp as it were.’ 

«The good schoolmaster, quite unrufiled, proceeded to offer Eliot a 
time-worn Virgil; and finished by expressing his hopes that he would 
imitate Cesar in maintaining his studies in the camp, and keep the scholar 
even-handed with the soldier.’ 

«« Eliot charmed the old pedagogue, by assuring him he should be more 

apt at imitating Cesar’s studies than his soldiership, and himself bestowed 
Virgil in his portmanteau. 

« A good lady now stepped forth, and seeming something scandalized 
that, as she said, ‘ no serious truth had been spoken at this peculiar sea- 
son, she concluded a technical exhortation by giving Eliot a pair of stock- 
ings, into which she had wrought St. Paul’s description of the gospel 
armour. ‘ The Scripture,’ she feared, ‘ did not often find its way to the 
camp; and she thought a passage might be blessed, as a single kernel of 
wheat, even sown among tares, sometimes produced its like.’ 

«‘ Eliot thanked her, and said, ‘ it was impossible to have too much of 
the best thing in the world ; but he hoped she would have less solicitude 
about him, when he assured her that his mother had found place for a 
pocket Bible in his portmanteau.’ 

“ A meek-looking creature now stole upto Mrs. Lee, and putting a 
roll of closely compressed lint into her hand, said, ‘tuck it in with his 
things, Miss Lee. Don’t let it scare you—I trust he will dress other 
people’s wounds, not his own with it.—My! that will come natural to 
him. Its made from the shirt Mr. Eliot stripped from himself, and tore 
into bandages for my poor Sam, that time he was scalt. Mr. Eliot was 
a boy then, but he has the same heart now.’ 

“ Mrs. Lee dropped a tear on the lint, as she stowed it away in the 
closely packed portmanteau. 

““« There comes crazy Anny!’ exclaimed the children; and a woman 
appeared at the door, scarcely past middle age. carrying in her hand a 
pole, on which she had tied thirteen strips of cloth cf every colour, and 
stuck them over with white paper stars. Her face was pale and weather- 
worn and her eye sunken, but brilliant with the wild flashing light that 
marks insanity. The moment her eye fell on Eliot, her imagination was 
excited—‘ Glory to the Lord !’ she cried—‘ glory to the Lord! A leader 
hath come forth from among my people! Go on Eliot Lee, and we will 
gird thee about with the prayeis of the widow and the blessings of the 
childless! This is comfort! But you, could not comfort me, Eliot Lee, 
though you spoke like an angel, that time you was sent to me with the 
news the boy was shot.’ ”—vol.i, pp. 115—125. 

Eliot is entrusted, in the course of his military service, by Wash- 
ington, with dispatches to Sir Henry Clinton at New York, with 
the protection, of course, of a flag of truce, and has the honour to 
dine there with the roy alist governor and a number of the British, 
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where he has to submit to a good deal of annoyance, partly from 
the neglect, and partly from the impertinence of some of the guests. 
A Major St. Clair chooses to be facetious at the expense of Fliot, 
in relation to the commissariat department of what was called the 
rebel army, and after being pestered a good deal by this popinjay 


of a major, who asks, how do you live ? Eliot, with a burst of 
manly pride answers— 


“«* T’ll tell you how we live sir’-—the earnest tone of his voice attract- 
ed attention— ‘ we live on salt beef, brown bread, and beans, when we 


can get them; and when we cannot, some of us fast, and some share their 
horses’ messes.’ 


‘“«* Bless me—how annoying! 

«“* You may possibly have heard, sir,’ resumed Eliot, ‘ of the water that 
was miraculously sweetened, and of certain bread that came down from 
Heaven; and we, who live on this nutriment that excites your pity, and 
feel from day to day our resolution growing bolder and our hopes brighter, 
we fancy a real presence in the brown bread, and an inspiration in the water 
that wells up through the green turf of our native land.” —vol i, pp. 23. 


There is attached to the Linwood family, who, with the exception 
of a son, are strong royalists, a domestic whose name is Rose, and 
though a nigger, her affections, her judgment, her magnanimity, 
are of the first order. Miss Sedewiek? s representation of her is a 
fine and hearty assertion of the feelings and rights of Rose’s race. 
Rose was a slave—for slaves at that period were almost the onl 
servants even in the province of New York. Alas! English power, 
cupidity, and example, were all in favour of the slave market in those 
days ; and what a load of iniquity and cloud of danger have they 
entailed upon the Americans, who, now that they are free them- 
selves, will not to their fellowmen grant equal rights. Rose was a 
great fav rourite, but still she was not free. Favours and gifts of 
every description were bestowed upon her, and when on one New- 
Year’s day, our heroine, Isabella Linwood, then a child of eight 
summer’s growth, presented Rose with a silken dress, and asked, 


are you not now as happy as any lady in the land ?—the other 
replied— 


‘«* Happy!’ echoed Rose, her countenance changing ; ‘I may seem so; 


but since I came to a thinking age, I never have had one happy hour or 
minute, Miss Belle.’ 


‘** Oh Kose, Rose! why not, for pity’s sake ? 

«Tam a slave.’ 

‘ «Pshaw, Rosy, dear! is that all?—I thought you was in earnest.’ 
She perceived Rose was indeed in earnest; and ‘she added. in an expostu- 
lating tone, ‘ Are not papa and mamma ever so kind to you? and do not 
Herbert and I love you next best to them ?’ 

«Yes, and that lightens the yoke; but still it is a yoke, and it galls. 
I can be bought and sold like the cattle. I would die to-morrow to be 
free to day. Oh, free breath is good—free breath is good!’ She uttered 
this with closed teeth, and tears ‘rolling down her cheeks. 

“Teare on Rose's cheeks! Isabella could not resist them, and pouring 
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down a shower from her own bright eyes, she exclaimed, ‘ You shall be 
free, Rose,’ and flew to appeal to her father. Wer father kissed her, 
called her ‘ the best little girl in the world,’ and laughed at her suit. 

« «Rose is a fool,’ he said; ‘she had reason to complain when she 
lived with her old mistress, who used to cuff her; but now she was free in 
every thing but the name—far better off than nine-tenths of the people in 
the world.’ This sophistry silenced, but did not satisfy Isabella. The 
spirit of truth and independence in her own mind responded to the 
cravings of Rose’s, and the thrilling tone in which those words were spoken, 
‘it is a yoke, and it galls,’ continued to ring inher ears.” —vol. ii, pp. 36, 37. 

Isabella Linwood is a heroine in person, demeanour, sentiment, 
and genius, with a soul that aspired to heaven, but that was not 
above the carking cares of earth. With all her loftiness she was 
graceful and beautifully feminine, pure in purpose, inflexible in 
honour. Though of English parentage, her brother was born in 
America, and had in his early boyhood imbibed the republican sen- 
timents which had for years been taking root before they were 
dreamed of elsewhere. Herbert Linwood’s father, and his sister Isa- 
bella, were staunch on the other side—the former pertinaciously so, 
and making no allowance for opposite opinions. ‘The sister, though 
she lamented her brother’s errors of opinion, as she believed them, 
admired his consistency ; and when he voluntarily left his paternal 
roof, rather than belie his principles and former professions, he rose 
wonderfully in her sisterly love. Herbert joins Washington’s 
army, and is afterwards, on a secret visitto New York, taken pri- 
soner. Notwithstanding Sir Henry Clinton’s intimacy and friend- 
ship for the youth’s father, he has to be treated like other prisoners 
so taken, and the only relief that at first opens is, on condition 
that he will renounce the republican faith, and join himself to the 
royal standard. To Isabella, however, the proposed overtures are 
first of all explained by Jasper Meredith, her lover, who has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from Governor Clinton such a relaxation of 
the young man’s condition, and offer of advancement. 


‘You interrupted me, Isabella,’ he resumed, when Mrs. Linwood had 
left the room; ‘ your wishes always fly over the means to the end—a 
moment’s reflection will show you that your brother’s release cannot be 
unconditional.’ 

¢« Well—the conditions are such as can in honour be complied with ?— 
Sir Henry would propose no other.’ 

‘«* Honour is a conventional term, Isabella.’ 

«<The honour that I mean,’ replied Miss Linwood’ is not conventional, 
but synonymous with rectitude.’ 

‘*Meredith shook hishead. He had an instinctive dislike of definitions, 
as they in Scripture, who loved darkness, had to the light. He was fond 
of enveloping his meaning in shadowy analogies, which, like the moon, 
often led astray, with a beautiful but imperfect and illusive light. 

“«Eyen rectitude must depend somewhat on position, Isabella,’ he 
replied. ‘He who is under the pressure of circumstances, and crowded on 
every side, cannot, like like him who is perfectly free, stand upright and 
dispose his motions at pleasure.’ 7 
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‘¢* Do not mystify, Jasper, but tell me at once what the conditions are,’ 

‘‘ Isabella’s face and voice expressed even more dissatisfaction than her 
words, and Meredith’s reply was in the tone of an injured man. 

“He has empowered me to offer Herbert not only his release, but 
favour and promotion, provided he will renounce the bad cause to which 
he has too long adhered, and expiate the sin of rebellion by active service 
in the royal army.’ 

‘** Never, never; never shall Herbert do this !’ 

“*You are hasty, Isabella—hear me. If I convince Herbert that he 
has erred, why should he not retrieve his error ?’ 

“* Ay, Jasper, if you can convince him—but mind cannot be con- 
vinced at pleasure—we cannot believe as we would—I know it is im- 
possible.’ ”” —vol. ii, pp. 162—167. 


Herbert repulses the governor’s condition manfully, and to his 
sister’s admiration. With exalted resolution she then resolves on 
appearing personally before Sir Henry, and pleading that her 
brother may be put on the footing of a prisoner of war, although 


she knew,that it was as being suspected for a spy that he was in 
the greatest danger. 


‘«* Tt is impossible, my dear girl—you overrate my powers—I am re- 
sponsible 

“ «To God—so are we all, Sir Henry, and happiest are those who have 
most of such deeds as I ask of you to present at this tribunal. But are 
you not supreme in these provinces? and may you not exercise mercy 
without fearing that man shall miscall it ?’ 

‘** My powers, thanks to my gracious sovereign, are ample; but you 
have somewhat romantic notions of the mode of using them. I am willing 
to believe—or rather,’ he added with a gracious smile, ‘ to believe that you 
believe your brother’s story to be a true one; but Miss Linwood, this 
view of the ground must not alter, to speak en militaire, our demonstration. 
We are bound, as I have communicated to you, through our friend Mr. 
Jasper Meredith—we are bound, by the policy of war, to avail ourselves 
of the accident, if it be one, that enables us plausibly to impute to 
Washington an act held dishonourable in all civilised warfare.’ 

‘«« Then, in plain English,’ said Isabella, with a burst of indignation this 
time irrepressible, ‘ the ‘ policy of war’ compels you to profess to believe a 
falsehood, in order to stain a spotless name.’ 

‘Sir Henry made no reply, but strided with folded arms up and down 
the apartment. A glance at his irritated countenance recalled Isabella to 
herself. ‘ Forgive me Sir Henry,’ she said, if feeling only that my poor 
brother is a victim to this horrible ‘ policy of war,’ I have spoken more 
boldly than was fitting a bumble, miserable suitor.’ 

«©* My dear girl,’ he said, ‘ pray do not make yourself so unhappy. You 
know not how much your brother is already indebted to you—if he were 
not fenced about by such friends, your father on one side, and yourself 
and your devoted knight on the other--do not blush, my dear young lady 
—he would have fared much worse than he has, I assure you. He has 
only to suffer durance with patience—our bark is worse than our bite; and, 
believe me, the war cannot last much longer.’ 

‘**« And he must remain in prison while the war lasts ?" 
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«« Well, my dear Miss Belle, tell me precisely what you want, and what 
security you can give that my trust will not be abused.’ ‘ 

««T want an order from youto Cunningham, directing him to permit 
my brother to leave the prison in the evening between any hours you shall 
see fit to assign; and for your security, Sir Henry, I can offer the surest, 
the word not only of a man of honour, as you have said there are many 
and uncertain modifications of that principle, but the word of aman bound 
to you by every tie of gratitude and good faith.’ 

“* You have persuaded me, my dear, against my better reason, it may 
be, but you have persuaded me; and to-morrow, after our cabinet-council, 
I will send you the order.’ 

«Oh, no—to-night, Sir Henry,’ urged Isabella, with her characteristic 
decision, determining to leave nothing to the possible influence of a cabinet- 
council or atreacherous to-morrow ; ‘ to-night, if you would make me com- 
pletely happy. Here on the table is pen, ink, and paper; and here is a 
chair—sit down, and write three lines, and I will go home with them, and 
fall down on my knees, and pray God to bless you for ever and ever.” 
—vol.ii, pp. 304—312 

Bessie Lee, the sensitive, meek, and lovely sister of brave [liot, 
loses her heart, but not her honour, to a fascinating, accomplished, 
but cold and selfish sprig of the English aristocracy, such as at that 
period were not scarce in America. She becomes perfectly love- 
crazed, to the shattering of her reason, and in her simplicity, and 
in observance of what she conceives is not only her duty, but of 
what will restore her peace of mind, she resolves on finding out 
the giver of certain love-tokens which she possesses, and deliver- 
ing them into his own hands. Accordingly she stealthily leaves 
her mother’s rural abode, and on horseback takes the road to New 
York, where she believes the heartless young man to be, although 
the journey is long, and the times most unsettled. The termi- 
nation of her first day’s journey is thus told :— 

‘‘ Bessie’s horse fortunately selected the right road; and refreshed by 
his half hour’s rest, he obeyed his mistress’ signals to hasten onward. 
These signals she reiterated from an impression of some indefinite danger 
pursuing her. By degrees, however, her thoughts reverted to their former 
channels, and she dwelt no more on her recent alarm than a dreamer 
does cn an escaped precipice. A languor stole over her that prevented 
her from observing Steady’s motions. From a fast trot he had slackened 
to a walk, and after thus creeping on for a mile or two, he stood stock 
still. 

‘‘ Bessie sat for a while as if waiting his pleasure, and then looking at 
the setting sun, she said, ‘ Well, Steady, you have done your day’s duty, 
and I’ll not be unmerciful to you. I too have a tired feeling,’ and she 
passed her hand over her throbbing temples ; ‘ but Steady, we will not 
stay here by the roadside, for 1 think there be bad people on this road ; 
and besides, it is better to be alone where only God is.’ 

‘The country through which Bessie was now passing was rocky, hilly, 
and wooded, excepting narrow intervals and some few cleared and culti- 
vated slopes. She had just passed a brook, that glided quietly through a 
very green little meadow on her left, but which, on her right, though 
screened from sight, sounded its approach as in the glad spirit of its young 
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life it came leaping and dancing down a rocky gorge. Bessie, as it would 
seem from’ the instinct of humanity, let down.some bars to allow her 
hungry steed admittance to the meadow, saying as she did so, * You shall 
have the green pastures and still waters, Steady, where these home-looking 
willows are turning up their silvery leaves as if to kiss the parting sun- 
beams, and the sunflower and the golden rod are still flaunting in their 
pride, poor things! But I will go on the other side, where the trees stand 
bravely up, to screen and guard me—and the waterfall will sing me to 
sleep.’ 

‘* She crossed the road and plunged into the wood, and without even a 
footpath to guide her, she scrambled along the irregular margin of the 
brook. Sometimes she swung herself round the trunk of a tree by grasp- 
ing the tough vines encircling it; sometimes, when a bald perpendicular 
rock projected over the water, she surmounted it, as if the danger of wet- 
ting her feet must be avoided at all pains and risks; then a moss-covered 
rock imbedded in the stream attracting her eye, she would spring on toit, 
drop her feet into the water, doff her little chip hat, and bathe her burning 
temples in the cool stream; and when she again raised her head, shook 
back her curls and turned her face heavenward, her eye glowing with 
preternatural brightness, she might have been mistaken for a wanderer 
from the celestial sphere gazing homeward. After ascending the stream 
for about a hundred yards, she came'to a spot which seemed to her excited 


imagination to have been most graced, 
By the sovereign planter, when He formed 
All things for man’s delightful use ; 


and in truth, it was a resting-place for the troubled spirit, far more difficult 
to find than a bed of down for the wearied body. 

«* Here will I lay me down and rest,’ said Bessie, rolling up with her 
foot a pillow of crisp crimson leaves that had fallen from a young delicate 
tree, fit emblem of herself, stricken by the first touch of adversity, ‘ But 
first I will say my prayers, for I think this is one of God’s temples.’ She 
knelt and murmured forth the broken aspirations of her pure heart, and 
then, laying herself down, she said, ‘I wish mother and Eliot could see me 
now—they would be so satisfied!” vol. ii, pp. 277—282. 


Jasper Meredith, now Isabella Linwood’s wooer, was the object 
of the poor crazed one’s search; and the two young ladies had 
been bosom companions. ‘The wanderer at last reaches New York, 
and meets her female friend. The selfish double lover is brought 
before them, in the presence of Eliot Lee, Bessie’s brave brother, 
when the following affecting and powerful passages occur. 


««Ts she mad ?’ asked Meredith of Isabella. Bessie’s ear caught his 
last word. ‘Mad!’ she repeated, ‘I think all the world is mad; but I 
aloneam not! I have heard that whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad. Men and angels have been employed to save me from 
destruction.’ 

© «It is idle to stay here to listen to these ravings,’ said Meredith, in a 
low voice, to Miss Linwood; and he was about to make his escape, when 
Isabella interposed. Stay for a moment, I entreat you,’ she said; ‘she 
has been very eager to see you, and it is sometimes of use to gratify these 
humours.’ 

‘In the meantime Eliot, his heart burning within him at his sister’s 
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being gazed at asa spectacle by that man of all the world from whose 
eye he would have sheltered her, was persuading her,as he would a way- 
ward child, to leave the apartment. She resisted his importunities with 
a sort of gentle pity for his blindness, and a perfect assurance that she was 
guided by light from Heaven. ‘ Dear Eliot,’ she said,‘ you know not what 
you ask of me. For this hour my life has been prolonged, my strength 
miraculously sustained. You have all been assembled here—you, Eliot, 
because a brother should sustain his sister, share her honour, and partake 
her happiness; Jasper Meredith to receive back those charms and spells 
by which my too willing spirit was bound ; and you, Isabella Linwood, to 
see how, in my better mind, I yield him to you.’ 

«She touk from her bosom a small ivory box, and opening it she said, 
advancing to Meredith, and showing him a withered rose-bud, * Do 
you remember this? You plucked it from a little bush that almost dip- 
ped its leaves in that cold spring on the hill-side. Do you remember ? 
It was a hot summer’s afternoon, and you had been reading poetry to me ; 
you said there was a delicate praise in the sweet breath of flowers that 
suited me; and some silly thing you said, Jasper, that you should not, of 
wishing yourself a flower that you might breathe the incense that you 
were not at liberty to speak; and then you taught me the Persian lan- 
guage of flowers. I kept this little bud: it faded, but was still sweet. 
Alas! alas! I cherished it for its Persian meaning.’ Her reminiscence 
seemed too vivid—her voice faltered, and her eye fell from its fixed gaze 
on Meredith; but suddenly her countenance brightened, and she turned 
to Isabella, who stood by the mantelpiece resting her throbbing head on 
her hand, and added, ‘ Take it, Isabella, it is a true symbol to you.’ 

‘‘ Eliot for the first time turned his eye from his sister, and even at that 
moment of anguish a thrill of joy shot through every vein when he saw 
Isabella take the bud, pull apart its shrivelled leaves, and throw them 
from her. 

“«Do you remember this chain?’ she asked, as she opened a bit of 
paper, and let fall a gold chain over Meredith’s arm. He started as if he 
were stung. ‘ Jt cannot harm you,’ she said, faintly smiling, as she,no- 
ticed his recoiling. ‘This was the charm.’ She smoothed the paper en- 
velope. ‘As often as I looked at it, the feeling with which I first read it 
shot through my heart—strange, for there does not seem much in it.’ 
She murmured the words pencilled by Meredith on the envelope, 

Can she who weaves electric chains to bind the heart, 
Refuse the golden links that boast no mystic art? 

*** Oh, well do I remember,’ she cast up her eyes as one does who is 
retracing the past, ‘the night you gave me this; Eliot was in Boston; 
mother was—I don’t remember where, and we had been all the evening 
sitting on the porch. The honey-suckies and white roses were in bloom, 
and the moon shcne in through their leaves. It was then you first spoke 
of your mother in England, and you said much of the happy destiny of 
those who were not shackled by pride and avarice; and when you went 
away, you pressed my hand to your heart, and put this little packet in it. 
Yet’ (turning to Isabella) ‘ he never said he loved me. It was only my 
over-credulous fancy. ‘Take it, Isabella; it belongs to you, who really 
weave the chain that binds the heart.’ 

‘Meredith seized the chain as she stretched out her hand, and crushed 
it under his foot, Bessie looked from him to Isatella, and seemed for a 
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moment puzzled; then said, acquiescingly, ‘ Ah, it’s all well; symbols 
do not make nor change realities. This little brooch,’ she continued, 
steadily pursuing her purpose, and taking from the box an old-fashioned 
brooch, in the shape of a forget-me-nat, ‘I think was powerless. What 
need had I of a forget-me-not, when memory devoured every faculty of 
my being? No, there was no charm in the forget-me-not; but oh, this 
little pencil,’ she took from the box the end of a lead pencil, ‘ with which 
we copied and scribbled poetry together. How many thoughts has this 
little instrument unlocked—what feelings has it touched—what affections 
have hovered over its point, and gone thrilling back through the heart! 
You must certainly take this, Isabella, for there is yet a wonderful power 
in this magical little pencil—it can make such revelations.’ 

*©¢ Dear Bessie, I have no revelations to make.’ 

“«*Ts my task finished ?’ asked Meredith. 

“«* Not yet—not quite yet—he patient—patience isa great help; I have 
found it so. Do you remember this?’ She held up before Meredith a 
tress of her own fair hair, tied with a raven lock of his in a true-love 
knot, ‘Ah, Isabella, I know very well it was not maidenly of me to tie 
this; I knew it then, and I begged it of him with many tears, did I not, 
Jasper? but I kept it—that was wrong too. Now, Mr. Meredith, you 
will help me to untie it?’ 

‘¢* Pardon me; I have no skill in such matters.’ 

““¢ Ah, is it easier tc tie than to untie a true-love knot? Alas, alas! I 
have found it so. But you must help me. My head‘is growing dizzy, 
and I am so faint here!’ She laid her hand on her heart. ‘ It must be 
parted—dear Isabella, you will help me—you can untie a true-love’s 
knot ?” 

“*T can sever it,’ said Isabella, with an emphasis that went to the 
heart cf more than one that heard her. She took a pair of scissors from 
the table, and cut the knot. The black lock fell on the floor; the pretty 
tress of Bessie’s hair curled around her finger :— ] will keep this for ever, 
my sweet Bessie,’ she said ; ‘ the memorial of innocence, and purity, and 
much abused trust.’ 

«« Oh, I did not mean that—I did not mean that, Isabella. Surely I 
have not accused him; I told you he never said he loved me. I am not 
angry with him—you must not be. You cannot be long, if you love 
him; and surely you do love him.’ ’”’—vol. ili, pp. 1386—146. 


We might now proceed to some lighter scenes, though of equal 
beauty and spirit, but enough has been extracted to shew that 
“The Linwoods” is a novel of no ordinary fashion. It never 
fails in keeping un, besides its natural interest, a fine national 
warmth of heart, equal, we doubt not, to the hope of the writer, 
when she says that her aim has been to give her younger Ame- 
rican readers a true, if a slight impression of the condition of their 
country at the most trying period of its existence. Reviewers, and 
advanced towards the middle age of man, though we may be, we 


have gone through the work, chapter after chapter, as we would 
have done twenty years ago. 
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THERE is not much in this volume that has not appeared before in 
one shape or another. Indeed, nearly all the events here detailed 
have been penned by William Cobbett himself, and therefore the 
author having so much auto-biography to introduce, very properly 
has avoided substituting the third for the first person, lest the 
picture should thereby become tame and less graphic. He has, 
however, furnished links and remarks that are useful and valuable, 
both as respects the modesty with which they are offered and the 
impartiality with which they are framed. It is intimated in the 
preface that a much more voluminous life of Cobbett is likely at 
some future period to appear, drawn up by his sons, from ample 
materials which they possess, embracing a large mass of original 
correspondence and personal anecdote, that is likely to be singularly 
piquant and curious. In the mean time, however, as the celebrated 
deceased was a man of the million, the present work is framed 
for the immediate satisfaction of that million, nor do we think that 
the author has miscalculated the amount of the demand, or failed 
in producing that which will give satisfaction. At any rate, the 
present seems a suitable period for us to record our opinion of the 
deceased, as respects his domestic, literary, and political life. And 
for this end chiefly we make use of the volume before us, rather 
than to try the author and‘compiler of it. 

It is truly said, that the life of William Cobbett stands forth as 
an episode in the history of his country, and that his mind for a 
time formed a large portion of her’s. He was an extraordinary if 
not an illustriously great man. Noone who has begun his life 
as a plough-boy, and ended it a member of the British parliament, 
can have been an ordinary person. But a sketch of his interme- 
diate career enables one to perceive his extraordinary qualities much 
more fully and satisfactorily than any two distinct and distant points 
in it, however great the contrast may be that exists between them, 
when measured, the one with the other. 

There is doubt regarding the precise date of William Cobbett’s 
birth, for he never appeared to his family to be sure of it himself. 
He was, according to his own account, nearly self-taught ; as to re- 
ligion he was brought up in the doctrines of the Church of England, 
to which he professed attachment more or less during his life, the 
more so perhaps, he adds, ‘‘ as it bears the name of my country.” 
As to politics, his father knew and cared little, although in the war 
with America, he took the part of the colonists, and yet, the sub- 
ject of the biography now before us, whatever may have been his first 
opinions, was in early life and for a length of time afterwards, a 
supporter of our limited monarchy, and of toryism. When about 
sixteen years of age he took a fancy for the navy, but the army 
turned out to be his destination ; sudden and headstrong steps 
being usual with him in early life, as were his opinions and writings 
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to its close. It was in 1784 that he enlisted, after which all his 
leisure time was employed in reading and study, the grammar of 
his mother tongue being the subject of his most earnest self-teaching, 

imposing on himself, when on guard, the task of repeating its an 
and illustrations. ‘I wrote the whole (Louth’s) grammar out two 
or three times,” says he, .“ ‘I got it by heart; I repeated it every 
morning and every evening.” So that together with his doing the 
same thing every time he was posted sentinel, he considers that he 


acquired that retentiveness of memory which he afterwards pos- 
sessed. 


‘*«T learned grammar,’ he says, ‘ when I was a private soldier, on the 
pay of sixpence per day. ‘The edge of my berth, or that of the guard-bed, 
was my seat to study in; my knapsack was my book-case ; a bit of board, 
lying on my lap, was my writing-table ; and the task did not demand any 
thing like a year of my life. I had no money to purchase candle or oil; in 
winter time it was rarely that I could get any evening light but that of 
the fire, and only my /urn even of that. And if I, under such circum- 
stances, and without parent or friend to advise or encourage me, accom- 
plished this undertaking, what excuse can there be for any youth, how- 
ever poor, however pressed with business, or however circumstanced as to 
room or other conveniences ¢ To buy a pen cr a sheet of paper I was com- 
pelled to forego some portion of food, though in a state of half-starvation ; 
1 had no moment of time that J could call my own; and I had to read and 
to write amidst the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, and brawling of 
at least half a score of the most : thoughtless of men, and that, too, in “the 
hours of their freedom from all control. Think not lightly of the farthing 
that I had to give, now and then, for ink, pen, or paper! That farthing 
was, alas! a great sum tome! I was as tall as I am now; I had great 
health and great exercise. The whole of the money, not expended for us 
at market,. was twopence a week for each man. I remember, and well I 
may! that upon one occasion I, after all absolutely necessary expenses, 
had, on a Friday, made shift to have a halfpenny in reserve, which I had 
destined for the purchase of a red herring in the morning; but, when I 
pulled off my clothes at night, so hungry then as to be hardly able to en- 
dure life, I found that I had /ost my halfpenny! I buried my head under 
the miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a child.’ "—pp. 56, 57. 

As a reward for his industry, proficiency, and regularity, he was 
promoted from corporal to serjeant-major at once, over the heads 
of thirty serjeants, before he was twenty years of age. After having 
been in the army eight years he was discharged, and although the 
discharge contains testimonials highly creditable to him, there seems 
to be no doubt of the truth of the report which has long and often 
been repeated, of his having brought several officers of his regiment 
to a court martial, upon a very grave charge, which he had not the 
courage to support personally. 

On leaving the army he was married to a young woman, at that 
time a servant of all work in a private family, and whom, the first 
time he saw her, though she was then only thirteen years of age, 
he determined should be his wife. In the mean time however, and 


after his engagement to her, while he was with his regiment in 
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Nova Scotia, a rival had very nearly obtained his hand. We give 
our author’s reflections on Cobbett’s conduct in this particular, as 
also upon his general behaviour while a soldier. 


« Cobbett is in the army, where his more youthful qualities of labour 
and perseverance, and impulse and ambition, continue to develope them- 
selves, to which, in young manhood, he adds the virtue of sobriety. But 
it will be seen that his mind more expanded as he grew older, and that in 
his military sphere his labour, his perseverance, and his sobriety, were all 
made subservient aids to his ambition. By their exercise then he obtained 

romotion—by their exercise since in public he obtained fame ! 

« At that early period, in the choice of a wife, besides impulse and will, 
he proves the possession of strong perceptive judgment. It is impulse, 
when he says, ‘I sat in the same room with her for about an hour, and I 
made up my mind that she was the girl for me.’ It is wi// when he adds, 
‘From the day I first spoke to her I never had a thought of her becoming 
the wife of another man. I formed my resolution at once to marry her.’ 
And it was yudgment, appreciating industry, which chose her because she 
had risen before the lark, and was ‘ out on the snow, scrubbing a washing- 
tub.’ 

“‘When this ‘ good girl’ leaves him to return to England, the young 
man gives her one hundred and fifty guineas, his hard earnings. to preserve 
her from the chances of want in his absence. His having saved a hundred 
and fifty guineas evidenced frugality—his giving them, generosity—and 
the reason of his giving them, foresight. Cobbett always has been, in 
public doctrine, and private practice, frugal, generous, and a considerer of 
the future. 

‘“ During the absence of his plighted bride, Cobbett approached, but did 
not complete infidelity. He, however, displayed whimsicality, versatility, 
inconsistency—which you will—one or all; and this quality, characterize 
it how you please, certainly runs through his public career. That he was 
not unfaithful in the instance we have named, was the effect of moral rea- 
soning power, and strong common sense, both gifts which he has often 
publicly exercised for the good of the community. 

‘“ These, then, are the early indications of his nature, as displayed from 
boyhood to the age of twenty-six. We trace in Cobbett’s conduct evi- 
dences of industry, independence, impetuosily, (considered as the force of 
impulse), ambitinn, disobedience, obstinacy, pride, perseverance, tmpa- 
tience of control, sobriety, the power of will, judgment, frugality, gene- 
rosity, foresight, moral reasoning power, and strong common sense, 
Take these together, and the good prevails over the’ bad. Still the melée 
is an odd one; but depend upon it, that all the elements we have named 
were mixed and moulded in the crucible of William Cobbett’s mind. 

‘We have deduced these inferences from his own narrative of his early 
private life, and we pray the reader to apply them philosophically by the 
test of his own moral system—to his after public writings and political 
deeds. So shall he get at the truth.”—pp. 92—94. 


He says, speaking of his return to England, “ I found my little 
girl a servant of all work (and hard work it was) at five pounds a 
year, in the house of a Captain Brisac ; and, without hardly saying 
a word about the matter, she put into my hands the whole of my 
hundred and fifty guineas unbroken. Need I tell the reader,” he 
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continues, “ what my feelings were? need J tell kind-hearted Eng. 
lish parents what effect this anecdote must have produced on the 
minds of our children ? need I attempt to describe what effect this 


example ought to have on every young woman who shall do me the 
honour to read this book ?” 


After spending six months in France in 1792, where he meant 
to have remained longer, had it not been that he foresaw the danger 
Englishmen would have to encounter, especially such as he, who at 
that period of his life was a royalist, he repaired to America, 
where through a letter of recommendation from the American am- 
bassador at the Hague, to Mr. Jefferson, he applied for employment 
under government ; but not succeeding in obtaining any, he betook 
himself to authorship. 


***In the month of July 1794,’ he says, ‘the famous Unitarian doctor 
Fellow of the Royal Society, London, Citizen of France, and Delegate 
to the GranDE Convention NationaLe, landed at New York. His 
landing was nothing to me nor to any body else; but the fulsome and 
consequential addresses sent him by the pretended patriots, at once cal- 
culated to flatter the people here, and to degrade his country and mine, 
was something tome. Jt was my business, and the business of every 
man who thinks that truth ought to be opposed to malice and hypocrisy.’ 

The person to whom Cobbett here alludes, and whom he soon set him- 
self to attack, was a man of no small notoriety—the celebrated Dr. Priest- 
ly, then, and afterwards, remarkable for his writings on the side of the 
prevalent opinions in favour of democracy. 

‘“* With an assault upon this individual, embodied in a pamphlet which 
he called ‘The Tartuffe Detected ; or, Observations on the Emigration 
of a Martyr to the Cause of Liberty,’ Cobbett commenced his career as 
an author : a career, since made memorable by the exhibition of every ver- 
satility of talent, every sign of activity; by the dissemination of useful 
‘knowledge and the purest moral principles; and, again, in contradiction, 
by the spread of dangerous doctrines, whole volumes of invective, ever- 
changing opinions, and the most vigorous papers that have ever been 
read or written, upon all sides of all kinds of political questicns. 

* And how was this career began ?—Nearly like that of most of the 
lovers and ornaments of literature who were striving to turn their talents 
into meat and drink. Cobbett was living. in Philadelphia, and he went 
to a Mr. Carey, a bookseller in thatcity. ‘* Mr. Carey,’ he says, ‘ received 
me as booksellers generally receive authors (I mean authors whom they 
hope to get but little by) ; he looked at the title from top to bottom, and 
then at me from head to foot. ‘No my lad,’ says he, ‘1 don’t think it 
will suit.” This was enough for Cobbett : more indignant at being called 
‘my lad,’ than discouraged with the reception he had met with, he im- 
mediately repaired to a rival bookseller of the name of Bradford, whom 
he abstained from visiting at first, on account of the rooted hatred which 
he knew that person to entertain against Great Britain. His pique, how- 
ever, had conquered this objection, and ‘ the next day,’ he says, ‘1 went 
to him to know his determination. He hesitated—wanted to know if I 
could not make it a little more populargadding, that unless I could, he 
feared that the publishing of it would endanger his windows. More 
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popular I could not make it—I never was of an accommodating disposition 
in my life.’”—pp. 99—102. 

Mr. Bradford published the pamphlet, being at all expenses, 
such as printing, paper, binding, &c., and Mr. Cobbett had the 
half of the profits, after all these expenses had been paid, the said 
half amounting to “one shilling and seven-pence halfpenny cur- 
rency of the State of Pennsylvania, or about eleven-pence three 
farthings sterling.” Thus commenced one of the most popular 
authors of any age, and the most voluminous in this country for 
centuries. These “ Observations” formed the first of that cele- 
brated series of papers to which Cobbett affixed the signature of 
Peter Porcupine, and which afterwards when republished amounted 
to twelve volumes. But he never after the first bargain, published 
these jointly or together with Mr. Bradford, but sold them out and 
out at once. “ A Bone to Gnaw for the Democrats,” in two parts, 
“A Kick for a Bite,” “‘ Plain English, addressed to the People of 
the United States,” The New Year’s Gift,” and ‘‘ The Prospect 
from the Congress Gallery,” succeeded the “ Observations”—the 
copyrights of these six, bringing him about eighty pounds of En- 
glish money, or thirteen pounds a pamphlet. 


‘‘ With the last of the above pamphlets, ‘ The Prospect from the Con- 
gress Gallery,’ terminated all transactions between Cobbett and Mr. Brad- 
ford, and the cause of the breach between them, throws too much light 
upon a point in our author's disposition to be omitted in these pages. The 
title of the pamphlet implies its connexion with the debates of the Ameri- 
can congress; and after its appearance, Cobbett proposed making a mere 
collection of the debates, with here and there a note by way of remark. 
It was his intention to publish it at the end of the session, in one 
volume, but Mr. Bradford, doubtful of its success in this form, deter- 
mined on publishing it in numbers. ‘The following sentence, written by 
Cobbett, will show how the matter terminated, and is besides eminently 
characteristic of the writer. 

«The first number, as it was called (but not by me) was published, 
and its success led Mr. Bradford to press for a continuation. His son 
offered me, I believe, a hundred dollars a number, and I should have ac- 
cepted it, had it not been for a word that escaped him during the conver- 
sation. He observed that their customers would be much disappointed, for 
that his father had promised a continuation, and that tt should be made 
very interesting. ‘This slip of the tongue opened my eyes at once, What, 
a bookseller undertake to promise that I should write, and that [ should 
write to please his customers, too!—No! tf all his customers—tf all 
the congress, with the president at their head, had come and solicited 
me—nay, had my life depended upon a compliance, I would not have 
written another line!’ 

_ “Thus then terminated the first epoch in Cobbett’s life, as an author; 
it was remarkable in the beginning ; it was characteristic at the close. It 
was also an evidence of what he was to be. Six short pamphlets, written 
by a self-educated young stranger, who had been trained to arts of war and 
not of scholarship, in a new republic, had created him a fame! His first 
production was a bitter vituperation, treading on the heels of slander, of a 
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man whom he thought had vilified his country; the second was a direct 
attack upon’ democracy, penned in the most democratic of the United 
States; and all the rest had in them the elements of opposition to the 
adopted principles and growing institutions, in the midst of which he lived. 
But they all displayed talent, they all aimed at some given mark, and sent 
the arrow home; they were all the handiwork of a smith who first inflam. 
ed the irons he was to strike, and then crunched them ata blow—they gave 
birth to enemies, but they gave strength to his political power and reputa- 
tion—for his enemies he did not care, for his power and reputation, as 
applied to politics, he anxiously did. We have more to say about all this, 
but for the present, we must be content that the chapter exhibits to the 


reader, how, as a writer and a politician, William Cobbett began his 
career.” —pp. 105—107. 


These pamphlets created a great stir in America, and Cobbett, 
who now thought himself entitled to assume a corresponding po- 
sition in society, commenced to be his own publisher in Phila- 
delphia, and to avow himself the author of the papers in question, 
he at once braves the prejudices of the inhabitants by exhibiting, 
at the first, aristocratical portraits in his windows. At the same 
time he gave his pen no rest, writing as boldly, virulently, and 
well as before, many of his pieces being personalities, always 
against democracy, and in favour of moral and political order. The 
leading members of the Congress all came in for a share of his 
unmerciful flagellations, and therefore it was nothing more than 
should be expected, that public and private prosecutions began to 
beset him, to his great exultation, pointing him out as a marked 
man. In the mean time he was accused, amongst other things, 
with being a British agent, a spy, in the pay of Pitt. They open- 
ed his letters, and after they durst no longer do so, an opportu- 
nity soon occurred jfor prosecuting him. But the jury threw out 


the bill. 


‘It is amusing to find the author immediately after his victory, giving 
tongue to such a sentence as the following. 

‘** «Tt hardly ever becomes a man to say much of his private character 
and concerns; but, on this occasion, I trust I shall be indulged for a mo- 
ment. I will say, and J will make that saying good, whoever shall oppose 
it, that I have never attacked any one, whose private character is not, in 
every light in which it can possibly be viewed, as far beneath mine as in- 
famy is beneath honour. Nay, I defy the city of Philadelphia, populous as 
it is, and respectable as are inany of its inhabitants, to produce me a single 
man, who is more sober, industrious, or honest; who is a kinder husband, 
a tenderer father, a better master, a firmer friend, or (though last not 
least) a more zealous and faithful subject. 

«Most certainly it is unseemly in any one to say thus much of himself, 
unless compelled to it by some public outrage on his character; but when 
the accusation is thus made notorious, so ought the defence. And I do 
again and again repeat, that I fear not a comparison between my character 
and that of any man in the city; no, not even with that uf the very judge 
who held me to be the worst of miscreants. His honour is welcome, if 
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he please, to carry this comparison into ail the actions of our lives, 
public and domestic, and to extend it beyond ourselves to every branch of 
our families.’ ? 

«Thus terminated his first law adventure in the United States; but not 
his hatred towards Judge M-Kean, whom Cobbett ever afterwards continued 
to pursue with a fierce and unrelenting vengeance ”—pp. 127, 128. 


In an action of slander he was however assessed five thousand 
dollars as damages, and soon afterwards he returned to England, 
where, for a long time, he treated the Americans with his cha- 
racteristic rancour, and where he became the uncompromising op- 
ponent of the Addington administration. But Pitt’s hauteur to- 
wards him had its effect. 


‘‘On his return from America, Cobbett commenced the publication of 
a daily paper, called the Porcupine. It contained some articles of extra- 
ordinary talent and energy, one especially, which was read from every 
pulpit in the kingdom; and for which Mr. Windham declared in his place 
in the House of Commons, the author deserved a statue of gold. The 
career of this paper was not long, and on its discontinuance he commenced 
his far-famed Weekly Regtster, which for upwards of thirty years was 
the vehicle of his opinions and his feelings. In the course of its long 
progress, the character of the work underwent great changes, as did its 
plan and arrangement. It originally comprised a report of the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, but this was dropped at the end of the fourth volume. 
One main object of the work was to collect together all public papers, 
and other official documents to whatever nation relating. This for some 
time was carefully adhered to; but latterly, state papers formed a very 
subordinate part of the Aegister. From the first it was the magic power 
of the Editor’s pen, which imparted to the Register its principal value, 
and gained for it its unrivalled popularity. 

About the time of commencing the Register, Cobbett began business 
as a bookseller in Pall Mall. But trade, it may be believed, occupied a 
very small share of his attention. He was steeped to the lips in politics ; 
and at this time enjoyed, in a high degree, the confidence of some of the 
most eminent men of the day. Windham was his first and firm friend. 
Pitt stood aloft, and refused to meet the author of the Register at Wind- 
ham’s table. This superciliousness Cobbett resented; indeed, he was not 
of a temper to submit to it tamely; and it has been said, that the unsea- 
sonable hauteur of this distinguished statesman was the cause of the 
great change which subsequently took place in Cobbett’s political views. 
At this time, however, he was conservative in heart and soul. He de- 
nounced the idea of peace with regicide France, with as much earnest- 
ness as Mr. Burke had formerly employed in the same cause, and the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Amiens called forth his unqualified reprobation. 
The illumination which took place on this occasion called forth from Cob- 
bett one of those manifestations of opinion, from which he was never 
withheld by any considerations of prudence or expediency. Amidst the 
blaze of light which spoke the universal joy at the return of peace, his 
house in Pall Mall was shrouded in the most anti-pacific darkness. The 
mob, who on such occasions parade the streets and issue their mandates 
for lighting up, assembled in front of his house, and demanded the usual 
testimony of rejoicing. But Cobbett, with that dogged independence 
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which was so remarkable a feature in his character, refused to save his 
windows at the expense of his principles. It happened that an adjoinin 

house was under repair, and a large pile of bricks was collected in the 
street. So ready a supply of ammunition offered to the mob, already 
fully prepared for mischief, was a temptation too strung to be resisted. 
The bricks were quickly transferred to the hands of the votaries of 


peace, and as quickly discharged from thence against Cobbett’s win- 
dows.”’—pp. 152—155. 


Three of the offenders were brought to trial, found guilty, and 
fined ; and when their counsel asked Cobbett if he would not join 
the jury in a recommendation to the mercy of the court, which 
they had expressed, his answer was, “ Certainly not, sir; I came 
here to ask for justice, and not for mercy.” Ere long, hewas himself 
tried for certain libels on the Irish government, and heavily fined; 
from this period a gradual change may be discerned in his political 
attacks and disquisitions. He commenced them in a series of 
papers upon the funding system, and other indications of altered 
views became apparent. He also begun a course of letters to Mr. 
Pitt, of a significant character; and as his old friends gradually fell 
off from him, he acquired new ones on the opposite side, such as 
Sir Francis Burdett, who, from being the victim of his bitter in- 
vective, became suddenly the object of his panegyric; nor did he 
fail even of soon becoming the foremost of radical reformers, in 
1809, attracting the notice of the attorney-general, for an alleged 
libel in the “ Register,” relating to the flogging of some men. On 
this occasion he was also found guilty, and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for two years, to pay a fine of a thousand pounds to the 
king, and at the expiration of the two years, to give security for his 


good behaviour for seven years, himself in three thousand pounds, 
and two securities in one thousand each. 


“ His ‘ Register’ of the 14th of July is dated from Newgate. It thus 
commences :— 

‘««« After having published seventeen volumes of this work, embracing 
the period of eight years and a half, during which time I have written 
with my own hand nearly two thousand articles upon various subjects, 
without having, except in one single instance, incurred even the threats 
of the law, I begin the eighteenth volume ina prison. In this respect, 
however, I only share the lot of many men who have inhabited this very 
prison before me; nor have | the smallest doubt that I shall hereafter be 
enabled to follow the example of those men. On the triumphing, the 
boundless joy, the feasting and shouting of the peculators, or public rob- 
bers, and of all those, whether profligate or hypocritical villains, of whom 
I have been the scourge, I look with contempt; knowing very well, feel- 
ing in my heart, that my situation, even at this time, is infinitely prefer- 
able to theirs; and, as to the future, I can reasonably promise myself 
days of peace and happiness, while continual dread must haunt their 


guilty minds; while every stir and every sound must make them quake 
for fear. Their day is yet to come.’ ”’—pp. 171, 172. 


At this time, besides the “ Political Register,’’ he was carrying 
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on “ The Parliamentary History,” “ The Parliamentary Debates,” 
and “ The State Trials.” He suffered the whole term of imprison- 
ment to which he had been sentenced, and this incarceration natu- 
rally was never forgot by him. On his liberation his activity seemed 
to have received a new impulse, nor did any literary means escape 
him, which he had in his power, of annoying those at the head of 
affairs. He reduced the price of his “ Register,” and called into 
existence that ‘‘ Twopenny Trash,” which it is understood ulti- 
mately led the government to procure the passing of the notorious 
Six Acts; at least he always asserted that they were passed for 
the purpose of silencing him. He did not, however, wait for their 
operation, but again passed over to America—driven thither by the 
dread of one prosecution—which he had previously left from the effects 
of another ; but professing principles the very reverse of those he 
had there formerly so zealously urged. 


“* Cobbett remained in America till the latter end of the year 1819. A 
part of the interval of his stay in that country he travelled with a view to 
the acquirement of agricultural information, and the result of his labour or 
leisure, call it which you will, was the publication of the work which he 
entitled ‘A Year’s Residence in America.” Meanwhile he was otherwise 
industrious. He continued to annoy the ministry at home by the regular 
publication of his wide-spreading twopenny Register. This he composed 
in America and regularly transmitted to England, where its sale became 
unparalleled in the history of political literature. 

“ While in the United States, after his travelling tour, Cobbett resided 
in a place called ‘ Long Island,’ a cheerful and pleasant home, which the 
composition of his ‘ Register,’ and the excitement attendant upon its 
publication in Eugland, relieved of the irksomeness and restless longing 
after action, so commonly the companions of an ambitious man in exile. 
There is no doubt, however, but that Cobbett had the same yearning 
which the banished of all lands are everywhere recorded to have felt 
towards their native country. On the 2Ist of April, 1818, we find him 
writing thus from ‘ over the seas.’ 

“*T myself am bound to England for life. My notions of allegiance 
to country; my great and anxious desire to assist in the restoration 
of her freedom and happiness; my opinion that I possess in some 
small degree, at any rate, the power to render such assistance; and 
above all the other considerations, my unchangeable attachment to the 
people of England, and especially those who have so bravely struggled 
for our rights: these bind me to England.’ 

“ Whilst in Long Island, personally, Cobbett was yet by his writings 
and renown in the very presence of his own conntrymen. Emigrants 
sent home accounts of him, and men who visited the locality in the course 
of their tours returned home with his name in their journals, and a de- 
scription of his looks, habits, and pursuits, commonly increased the in- 
terest of books of travels in America.’’—pp. 199-—201. 


In 1819, the enactments that had made it advisable for Cobbett 
to quit England were repealed, and he returned again, bringing 
with him the bones of Tom Paine, an importation which he soon 


began to feel to have been unwisely made. He even felt himself 
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obliged to disclaim all approval of Pain’s theological opinions, 
and on one occasion, denied that he had ever read the works that 
contain them—an awkward situation for a man to place himself in, 
and which nothing could extricate him from, but his extraordinar 


abilities. But some other statements that bear upon hi character 
and circumstances may now be quoted. 


‘* Cobbett had, since his change of politics in 1805, advocated the 
principles of Sir Francis Burdett; he had mixed himself up with his 
elections for Westminster, with all the influence of his person, and all 
the power of his pen; and those very elections are the subjects of some 
of his most fervid and pungent essays. From being the partizan, he be- 
came the friend of Sir Francis, and a personal as well as political intimacy 
strongly existed between them; and when Cobbett came out of the prison 
of Newgate, Sir Francis was the chairman of a dinner that was given 
him at the Crown and Anchor; from that chair he proclaimed him in 
these very words; ‘ pre-eminent alike in talent and in virtue, always 
found at his post, that post the foremost, and always labouring with zeal, 
and with effect.’ 

“ This intimacy between the two renowned radicals of the time, was 
maintained until the month of February, 1817, when it was suddenly cut 
short, and no intercourse afterwards took place between them, even up to 
the time of Cobbett’s death. 

* During the existence of the friendship, however, Cobbett had received 
from Sir Francis, whether as a loan, whether as a gift, whether for any 
stipulated purpose, the sum of two thousand pounds, which were never 
afterwards repaid; a fact which has always been flung by his enemies in 
Cobbett’s teeth, as a positive stain upon his character, which they would 
suffer no explanation of his to wipe away. Even on the day after his 
death the ‘ Times’ newspaper made an allusion to the circumstance, and 
implied that Sir Francis Burdett could throw more light upon the nature 
of Cobbett’s transactions in money matters than might altogether redound 
to hiscredit. Beyond this the ‘ Times’ did not go, but it was evident that it 
held its peace rather upon the De mortuis nil nisi bonum principle, than 
on account of any disbelief of the fraudulent conduct of Cobbett.” 


—pp. 215—217. 

Cobbett, as all the world, or rather all the readers of his “ Re- 
gister” know, has a defence for himself, as regards Sir Francis Bur- 
dett; but into the merits or presumptions in the case, we shall not 
enter; neither does our author, further than to state both sides of 
the story. It cannot be questioned, however, that ever after 1817, 
he turned round on the baronet, with a hatred violent in proportion 
to his former partizanship, and with a perseverance that was only 
stopped by death. 

On his second return from America, trials at law soon welcomed 
him, at a time too, that in his worldly circumstances, he was a 
ruined man; and to add to his embarrassment, he commenced a 
daily newspaper, which existed for about two months only, and 
which was attended with considerable loss. But in spite of losses 


and law damages besetting him in shoals, his mind was ever sa- 
lient and inventive. 
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« Thus, during all this time, while in these private matters the trials 
and decisions were going against him, he busied himself with working 
out the purposes of his ambition. There can be no doubt but that this 
always fed his mind with a desire to become one of the representa- 
tives of the people in the Commons’ House. His life was essentially 
political, and so vigorously, sv industriously political too, that he looked 
upon a seat in parliament as the natural epoch in it that must come to 
pass, and which his self-confidence, his pride, and the belief in his own 
power all combined to hasten. Accordingly, the very first general elec- 
tion that took place after his arrival—the election of 1820—he made a 
bold stroke for admission into the legislature by becoming a candidate 
for the representation of Coventry. He had several engines at work : 
besides his ‘ Register,’ he had started (for we cannot say established) an 
evening paper, which he called ‘ Cobbett’s Evening Post,’ and in which 
he did not fail to advocate and advance his claims to a seat in parliament: 
not only by political writing, but, practically, in the shape of appeals to 
the purses as well as the principles of his friends. He published an ad- 
dress to the reformers on the subject of raising a sum of money to defray 
the expenses attending his election; and in this document (bearing date 
5th February, 1820), he gives a long account of his life and writings, his 
industry, and his exertions for the public.” —pp. 232, 233. 


He was defeated in this contest, as also in his attempt to enter 
parliament for Preston. After this second defeat, he returned with 
fresh ardour to his political writings. 


‘‘He made tours through different parts of the country, with a view to 
its agricultural improvement, from the fruits of his observations, and 
he published the journal which he kept of them under the title of *‘ Rural 
Rides.’ He also wrote and published his ‘ Advice to Young Men,’ a book 
full of principles of lofty virtue, and maxims of enduring truth. Ina 
small compass it affords the purest guide to a proper regulation of the 
mind, for the fulfilment of all the social duties, and no man can act up to 
its contents, without being a worthy, an useful, and a respectable member 
of society. This excellent book was printed in the year 1829, up to which 
time he gave, in his preface, the following account of what his life had 
taken him through :— 

“ «Talk of rocks, and breakers, and quagmires, and quick-sands,’ says 
he, ‘ who has ever escaped from so many as I have? Thrown (by my own 
will, indeed), on the wide world, at a very early age, without money to 
support, without friends to advise, and without book-learning to assist me ; 
passing a few years dependent solely on my own labour for my subsistence; 
then becoming a common soldier, and leading a military life, chiefly in 
foreign parts, for eight years. Quitting that life after—really for me, high 
promotion, and with, for me, a large sum of money (about 150/.); mar- 
rying at an early age, going at once to France to acquire the French lan- 
guage ; thence to America, passing eight years there, becoming bookseller 
and author, and taking a prominent part in all the important discussions 
of the interesting period from 1793 to 1799, during which there was, in 
that country, a continued struggle carried on between the English and the 
French parties: conducting myself, in the even active part I took in that 
struggle, in such a way as to call forth marks of unequivocal approbation 
from the government at home. Returning to England in 1800; resuming 
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my labours here, suffering during these twenty-nine years (this was writ- 
ten in 1829), two years of imprisonment, heavy fines, three years’ self- 
banishment to the other side of the Atlantic, and a total breaking of for- 
tune, so as to be left without a bed to lie on; and during these twenty. 
nine years of troubles and of punishments, writing and publishing, every 
week of my life, whether in exile or not, eleven weeks only excepted, a 
periodical paper, containing more or less of matter worthy of public atten- 
tion; writing and publishing during the same twenty-nine years, a gram- 
mar of the French, and another of the English language; a work on the 
Economy of the Cottage; a work on Forest Trees and Woodlands; a work 
on Gardening; an account of America; a book of Sermons; a work on 
the Corn-plant; a history of the Protestant Reformation; all books of 
great and continued sale, and the /ast, the book of unquestionably the 
greatest circulation in the whole world, the Bible only excepted; having. 
during these same twenty-nine years of troubles and embarrassments with- 
out number, introduced into England the manufacture of straw-plat ; also 
several very valuable trees; having introduced, during the same twenty 
nine years, the cultivation of the corn-plant, so manifestly valuable asa 
source of food; having during the same period, always (whether in exile 
or not) sustained a shop of some size, in London; having, during the whole 
of the same period, never employed less, on an average, than ten persons, 
in some capacity or other, exclusive of printers, bookbinders, and others, 
connected with papers and books; and having, during these twenty-nine 
years of troubles, embarrassments, prisons, fines, and banishments, bred up 
a family of seven children to man’s and woman’s state. If sucha man be 
not, after he has survived and accomplished all this, qualified to give ad- 
vice to a young man, no man is qualified for that task’’—pp. 253 —257. 


In 1829, and the two succeeding years, the events in Europe, ' 
the Reform Bill at home, borough corruptions, and the incendiarism 
that prevailed in many agricultural districts, occupied his aroused 
and powerful spirit. Indeed, the last of these hurried him to the 
verge of sedition, for which he was tried, Sir Thomas Denman 
being at that time attorney-general. We are now coming, how- 
ever, so close upon the present time that we need not mark the 
stages of Cobbett’s latter career regularly or particularly. The trial 
under the Whigs, charging him with inciting the agricultural la- 
bourers to acts of incendiarism, was the eighth that he had been ex- 
posed to upon acharge of libel. His speech on this occasion oc- 
cupied six hours. He most cordially hated the Whigs, and on this 
occasion had his triumph over them—the greatest indeed that he 
ever obtained in any similar case—and which he followed up with 
the strongest evidences of unrelenting rancour. 

From the time of his trial to the passing of the Reform Bill, 
Cobbett’s time, we are told by the author, was almost equally divided 
between writing, travelling, and lecturing. His great des zn was 
to prepare the people for the elections under the new bill, under 
which he became a member of the House of Commons, although 
the Whigs’ Reform was far from satisfactory to him; for he was one 
not likely to be contented with any such measure, unless it had 
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been framed by himself. His parliamentary career is, we think, 
very justly sketched in the following paragraphs. 


“ Cobbett did not wait long for an opportunity to address the House, 
for on the 7th of February, 1833, he appears among the honourable 
members who delivered their opinions on the usual motion for an address 
in an answer to the king’s speech. He personally addressed himself to 
the affairs of Ireland—the Whigs and political economists did not escape 
without severe castigation—and Mr. Macauley was selected as the especial 
object of his censure. On bringing up the report he again spoke at 
length, and when interrupted by the usual expressions of parliamentary 
impatience, ‘ Question, question,’ ‘ Divide, divide,’ he declared that a 
division should not take place for two hours unless he was allowed to 
explain his reasons to the house. This threat, as the character of the 
man afforded a presumption that it was not an idle one, secured to him 
the attention he required. 

‘His parliamentary career displayed little of the originality which 
was looked for from the versatile author of the ‘ Political Register,’ and 
was on the whole marked by a calmness and moderation little to be ex- 
pected. The great stain upon his conduct, as a member of the legisla- 
ture, was his motion for an address to his majesty, praying him to dismiss 
Sir Robert Peel from the privy council. The absurd ground for this 
motion was the alteration of the currency made under the auspices of 
the right honourable baronet. A motion more frivolous, more absurd, 
and with pain, it must be added, more disreputable to its author, was 
never made within the walls of either House of parliament. On the 
change in the currency, opinions have differed, and will continue to 
differ. But the honourable motives of Sir Robert Peel have never been 
questioned by any but Mr. Cobbett, and to inflict a severe mark of dis- 
grace upon a distinguished statesman for a line of conduct conscientiously 
adopted in the discharge of his duty to the crown and country, would 
have been an act of injustice which few men, it may be hoped, in any 
station, would have dared to recommend. When Sir Robert Peel rose 
to address the house he was received with the most deafening cheers, 
which lasted upwards of a quarter of an hour. The division—for the 
motion was actually pressed to a division—was equally triumphant in his 
favour. Ina House of three hundred and two members, four only were 
found to vote with Mr. Cobbett, leaving two hundred and ninety-eight 
to ratify the triumph of Sir Robert Peel, This unhappy step unques- 
tionably destroyed Cobbett’s influence both within and without the 
house. 

“ He continued, however, to attend with great regularity, and occa- 
sionally to take part in the debates. At the general election, which fol- 
lowed Sir Robert Peel’s accession to the helm of power, he was again 
returned for Oldham, and resumed his duties in the new parliament 
without any reason to believe that his mortal career was approaching to 
anend. The motion of the Marquis of Chandos, on the malt tax, called 
forth all the interest which he was accustomed to take in agricultural 
questions. He remained in his place during the whole of the debate, 
and, as he stated, intended to answer at length the arguments of the 
advocates for the continuance of the tax, but was prevented by a sudden 
attack of a peculiar disease of the throat to which he was subject. Froin 
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the effects of this evening, it is supposed that he never entirely recovered,”’ 
—pp. 286—289. 


It is to be recollected that hitherto the particular events in 
Cobbett’s life, now extracted from the present volume by us, are as 
they have been given by that remarkable man himself; nor ought 
they to be taken in any other hght than as highly characteristic of 
the man. Whether his biography may hereafter appear, as it pre- 
sented itself to those intimately acquainted with him, and as an im- 
partial history, we cannot say ; but one thing is clear, that until we 
can “‘ see ourselves as others see us,” there can be little reliance 
on any piece of auto-biography, save as affording a peculiar oppor- 
tunity for the display of a portion of a man’s disposition and 
qualities. These, in the subject of the present volume, however, 
were so extraordinary, and his description of them so piquant, that 
whatever we may otherwise judge of the man, nothing can be more 
characteristic than the narration which he has left, and which we 
shall continue to quote from, a little farther. 

Taking Cobbett in his character of himself as a husband, he 
says, that he never ‘‘ dangled about the heels” of his wife—he 
never went a-walking with her, for the sole purpose of walking, in 
the whole course of his life. He hated “a dangler, who is more 
like a footman than a husband.” His great study was to prove 
his anxiety to his wife at certain times of peril to her, “ and for 
which times you nevertheless wish.” His wife was afraid of thun- 
der and lightning, and like all such, she wanted company, in those 
seasons of danger—and “ be I at what I might, if within reach of 
home, I used to quit my business and hasten to her, the moment 
I perceived a thunder-storm approaching.” The most affecting 
and manly account we have ever seen of such conjugal demonstra- 
tions of love is to be found in the extract we now offer. 


“ «Tn the year 1809, some English local militia men were flogged, in the 
Isle of Ely, in England, under a guard of Hanoverians, then stationed in 
England. I, reading an account of this in a London newspaper, called the 
Courter, expressed my indignation at it in such terms as it became an 
Englishman to do. The Attorney-General, Gibbs, was set upon me; he 
harassed me for nearly a year, then brought me to trial, and I was, by 
Ellenborough, Grose, Le Blanc, and Bailey, sentenced to two yeurs’ tmpri- 
sonment in Newgate, to pay a fine to the king of a thousand pounds, and to 
be held in heavy bail for seven years after the expiration of the imprison- 
ment! Every one regarded it as a sentence of deuth. I lived in the country 
at the time, seventy miles from London; I had a farm on my hands; I 
had a family of small children, amongst whom I had constantly lived; I 
had a most anxious and devoted wife, who was, too, in that state, which 
rendered the separation more painful ten-fold. I was put into a place 
amongst fe/ons, from which I had to rescue myself at the price of twelve 
guineas a week for the whole of the two years. The king, poor man! was, 
at the close of my imprisonment, not in a condition, to receive the thousand 
pounds ; but his son, the present king, punctually received it ‘ in his name 
and behalf ;’ aud he keeps it still. 
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« «The sentence, though it proved not to be one of death, was in effect, 
one of ruin, as far as then-possessed property went. But this really ap- 
peared as nothing, compared with the circumstance, that I must now have 
a child born in a felon’s jail,or be absent from the scene at the time of the 
birth. My wife, who had come to see me for the last time previous to her 
lying-in, perceiving my deep dejection at the approach of her departure for 
Botley, resolved not to go; and actually went and took a lodging as near 
to Newgate as she could find one, in order that the communication between 
us might be as speedy as possible ; and in order that I might see the doctor, 
and receive assurances relative to her state. The nearest lodging that she 
could find was in Skinner-street, at the corner of a street leading to Smith- 
field. So that there she was, amidst the incessant rattle of coaches and 
butchers’ carts, and the noise of cattle, dogs, and bawling men; instead of 
being ina quiet and commodious country-house, with neighbours and 
servants and everything necessary about her. Yet, so great is the power 
of the mind in such cases, she, though the circumstances proved uncom- 
monly perilous, and were attended with the loss of the child, bore her suf- 
ferings with the greatest composure, because, at any minute she could send 
a message to, and hear from, me. If she had gone to Botley, leaving me 
in that state of anxiety in which she saw me, I am satisfied that she would 
have died; and that event taking place at such a distance from me, how 
was I to contemplate her corpse, surrounded by her distracted children, and 
to have escaped death, or madness, myself? If such was not the effect of 
this merciless act of the government towards me, that amiable body may 
be well assured that I have taken and recorded the will for the deed, and 
that as such it will live in my memory as long as that memory shall last.”’ 
pp. 302—304. 


He elsewhere tells us, that till he had a second child no servant 
ever entered his house, though well able to keep one. He also says 
he had at that time a great deal to do (and when, we ask, did he 
not do more than perhaps any man living?) ; but never could he spare 
a minute from business without having the child in his arms ; “ and 
that famous Grammar for teaching French people English,” was 
written “ by me, in hours not employed in business, and, in a great 
part, during my share of the night-watchings over a sick, and then 
only child, who, after lingering many months, died in my arms.” 

As a father and in the education of his children, we select some 
parts of his account. He studied his children’s bodily health first 
of all, making early rising, and out-of-door pursuits, their choice 
and delight. He was fond himself of book-learning, and wished 
them to possess it too; but “ never did I zmpose it upon any 
of them.” 


“<T effected every thing without scolding and even without command. 
My children are a family of scholars, each sex its appropriate species of 
learning; and, I could safely take my oath, that I never ordered a child of 
mine, son or daughter, to look into a book, in my life. My two eldest sons, 
when about eight years old, were, for the sake of their health, placed for 
avery short time at a clergyman’s at Micheldever, and my eldest daughter, 
a little older, at a school a few miles from Botley, to avoid taking them to 
London in the winter. But, with these exceptions, never had they, while 
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children, teacher of any description; and I never, and nobody else, ever 
taught any one of them to read, write, or any thing else, except in conver- 
sation ; and yet, no man was ever more anxious to be the father of a family 
of clever and learned persons. 

‘“‘ A large, strong table, in the middle of the room, their mother Sitting 
at her work, used to be surrounded with them, the baby, if big enough, set 
up in a highchair. Here were ink-stands, pens, pencils, India rubber, and 
paper, all in abundance, and every one scrabbled about as he or she pleased. 
There were prints of animals of all sorts; books treating of them: others 
treating of gardening, of flowers, of husbandry, of hunting, coursing, 
shooting, fishing, planting, and in short, of every thing, with regard to 
which we had something to do. One would be trying to imitate a bit of my 
writing, another drawing the pictures of some of our dogs or horses, a 
third poking over Bewick’s Quadrupeds, and picking out what he said about 
them; but our book of never-failing resource was the French Maison 
Rustique, or Farm-house, which, it is said,was the book that first tempted 
Duquesnois (I think that was the name), the famous physician, in the reign 
of Louis XIV., to learn to read. Here are all the four-legged animals, from 
the horse down to the mouse, portraits and all; all the Jdirds, reptiles, 
insects; all the modes of rearing, managing, and using the tame ones; all 
the modes of taking the wild ones, and of destroying those that are mis- 
chievous ; all the various traps, springs, nets ; all the implements of hus- 
bandry and gardening ; all the labours of the field and the garden exhibited, 
as well as the rest, in plates: and there was I, in my leisure moments, to 
join this inquisitive group, to read the French, and tell them what it meaned 
in Englsh, when the picture did not sufficiently explain itself. I never 
have been without a copy of this book for forty years, except during the 
time that I was fleeing from the dungeons of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, in 
1817; and, when I got to Long Island, the first book I bought was another 
Maison Rustique. 

““* What need had we of schools ? What need of teachers ? What need 
of scolding and force, to induce children to read, write, and love books? 
What need of cards, dice, or of any games, to ‘ kill time ;’ but, in fact, to 
implant in the infant heart a love of gaming, one of the most destructive of 
all human vices? We did not want to ‘ kill time, we were always busy, wet 
weather or dry weather, winter or summer. There was no force in any 
case; no command; no authority; none of these was ever wanted.”— 
pp. 323—326. 

Book-learning, he says, crept in of its own accord. Children 
naturally want to be like their parents, and to do what they do. 
But every parent is not William Cobbett, or situated as he was. 
This, however, he was well aware of, and made due allowances ; 
still, since in many respects his example is admirable, as well as 
most strikingly characteristic, we shall notice some other parts of his 
educational system, or rather want of system; for were it nothing 
else than the more than poetically beautiful (they are all that 1s 
severely faithful and nobly masculine) pictures which they contain 
of a passion for rural life, the treat will be felt as truly great, by 
every healthful spirit. He has been describing the styie of educa- 
tion he had pursued during the early stages of his childrens 


lives, and thus proceeds :— 
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« ¢Jn this happy state we lived, until the year 1810, when the govern- 
ment laid its merciless fangs upon me, dragged me from these delights, and 
crammed me into a jailamong felons. This added to the difficulties of my 
task of teaching ; for now I was snatched away from the only scene in 
which it could, as I thought, properly be executed. But even these difficul- 
ties were got over. The blow was, to be sure, a terrible one; and, oh God! 
how was it felt by these poor children! It was in the month of July when 
the horrible sentence was passed upon me. My wife, having left her 
children in the care of her good and affectionate sister, was in London, 
waiting to know the doom of her husband. When the news arrived at 
Botley, the three boys, one eleven, another nine, and the other seven, 
years old, were hoeing cabbages in that garden which had been the source 
of so much delight. When the account of the savage sentence was 
brought to them, the youngest could not, for some time, be made to un- 
derstand what a jail was; and, when he did, he, all in a tremour, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Now I’m sure, William, that Papa is not in a place dike that ! 
The other, in order to disguise his tears and smother his sobs, fell to work 
with the hoe, and chopped about like a blind person. ‘This account, - 
when it reached me, affected me more, filled me with deeper resentment 
than any any other circumstance. 


“ «Now, then, the book-learning was forcedupon us. I hada farm in 
hand. It was necessary that I should be constantly informed of what 
was doing. I gave all the orders, whether as to purchases, sales, plough- 
ing, sowing, breeding; in short, with regard to every thing, and the things 
were endless in number and variety, and always full of interest. My 
eldest son and daughter could now write well and fast. One or the other 
of these was always at Botley; and I had with me (having hired the best part 
of the keeper’s house) one or two, besides either this brother or sister ; 
the mother coming up to town about once in two or three months, leav- 
ing the house and children in the care of her sister. We had a HAMPER, 
with a lock and two keys, which came up once a week, or oftener, bring- 
ing me fruit of all sorts of country fare, for the carriage of which, cost 
free, I was indebted to as good a man as ever God created, the late Mr. 
George Rogers, of Southampton, who, in the prime of life, died deeply 
lamented by thousands, but by none more deeply than by me and my 
family, who have to thank him, and the whole of his excellent family, for 
benefits and marks of kindness without number. 

“* This HaMpER, which was always, at both ends of the line, looked 
for with the most lively feelings, became our school. It brought mea 
journal of labours, proceedings, and occurrences, written on paper of 
sliape and size uniform, and so contrived, at to margins, as to admit of 
binding. ‘The journal used, when my son was the writer, to be inter- 
spersed with drawings of our dogs, colts, or any thing he wanted me to 
have a correct idea of. The hamper brought me plants, bulbs, and the 
like, that I might see the size of them; and always every one sent his or 
her, most beautt ful flowers ; the earliest violets, and primroses, and cow- 
Slips, and blue-bells; the earliest twigs of trees; and, in short, every 
thing that they.thought calculated to delight me. The moment the ham- 
per arrived, I, casting aside every thing else, set to work to answer every 
question to give, new directions, and to add anything likely to give plea- 
sure at Botley. Every hamper brought one ‘etter,’ as they called it, if 
not more from every child; and to every letter I wrote an answer, sealed 
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up and sent to the party, being sure that that was the way to produce 
other and better letters; for, though they could not read what I wrote, 
and though their own consisted at first of mere scratches, and after- 
wards, for a while, of a few words written down for them to imitate, 
I always thanked them for their ‘ pretty letter ;’ and never expressed any 
wish to see them write better; but took care to write in a very neat and 


plain hand myself, and to do up my letter in a very neat manner.’” 
pp. 332—337. 


After the age of fourteen or so, he says, every one of his chil- 
dren became a reader and writer according to fancy. ‘“ As to 
books, with the exception of the poets, I never bought, in my 
whole life, any one that I did not want for some purpose of utility, 
and for practical utility too ;” the whole collection has been some- 
times snatched from him, but ‘go and kick an ant’s nest about, 
and you will see the little laborious courageous creatures instantly 
set to work to get it together again;’’ and there is no doubt that 
Cobbett followed their example with a rare perseverance and spirit. 
Whilst he was in Newgate, he received “ volumes of letters” from 
his children, “‘ from the scrawl of three years, to the neat and beau- 
tiful hand of thirteen.” ‘‘I dictated Registers to them, at the age 
of thirteen.” I could leave my house and affairs, the paying of men, 
or the going from home on business, to them at an age when boys 
in England, in general, want servants to watch them, to see that 
they do not kill chickens, torment kittens, or set buildings on 
fire.” 

There are in the present volume several anecdotes, descriptive of 
Cobbett, and we should presume of such a man, that an intimate 
acquaintance with hit life, might enable some one to furnish a rich 
collection of such morsels. The great purposes, however, which a 
sketch of his career should serve, may be sufficiently enforced from 
the snatches we have now gathered of it, as coming from his own 
pen. He is now the property of history, and he has bequeathed 
lessons of no ordinary value to posterity. Let us advert to some 
of these, as they have addressed themselves to us, on reading}this 
volume ; not because the statements are novel, or that our reflec- 
tions have not beeh in some shape or another, hundreds of times 
repeated or entertained, but because this is the only opportunity 
which we could possibly seize for recording our sentiments regard- 
ing the deceased. 

Nothing perhaps strikes one so strongly and so early in perusing 
Cobbett’s writings, and his account of himself, which is ever form- 
ing a part of these writings, as his consummate egotism. Every 
sketch of him, that has been given, dwells upon this broad and pal- 
pable feature of his character. ‘The next thing, not secondary in 
point of its importance to the human character, but of discovery in 
reading the autobiography as collected and arranged in the present 
volume, is Cobbett’s total want of religion, or if you will, high 
moral principle. Some may think this assertion is uncharitable, 
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or at least, that we have [nothing to do with motives. Charity 
here indeed, might be all very well, in the case of any remarkable 
man, provided that man has not occupied himself so long, so as- 
siduously, and so minutely, in telling us what he is, and what he is 
not—what he has or has not done. But is it not strange, that 
when disclosing his method of tuition, or of self regulation, Cobbett 
makes no allusion to any motive or rule more sacred than what saga- 
city or wilfulness suggested ? We need the less wonder then, that 
in his public capacity, we have none of those elevated or refined 
virtues, of a sustained vigour, which many men of hot tempera- 
ments or strong feelings, have exhibited, by attaching themselves 
to a high and invariable standard. Cobbett, indeed, was as vin- 
dictive, rancorous, and unstable, as a prodigious intellect and un- 
bridled impulses, reckless of consistency and consequences could 
render him. While then, we admit, that as a perspicuous, forcible, 
and often eloquent writer, he was unrivalled—while he wrote more, 
and with greater readiness, than any man alive, though he was self- 
taught, yet with respect to moral superiority in his motives or prac- 
tice, the defects were so apparent, that instead of great, we call 
him extraordinary ; believing that no real greatness can exist, 
where honesty and consistency are often and ever ready to be vio- 
lated. He cannot be properly called great, whose conduct is as 
often injurious or questionable, as it is worthy of imitation ; and if 
by such a standard William Cobbett be tried, who can resist 
placing him in a dubious position, which must be incompatible with 
real greatness ? 





Art. VIII.—Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan. By Emma 
Rosperts. 3vols. London: Allenand Co. 1835. 


Titt of late years an unaccountable apathy and consequent igno- 
rance prevailed in England regarding our empire in the East, con- 
sidering the number of our countrymen whose residence and interests 
there must have given them ample opportunities for affording every 
sort of information. The day is changed in many respects, how- 
ever, and in this particular ina remarkable degree. Many parts of 
India seem to be almost as familiar to us, from the numerous works 
recently published, descriptive of them, as were certain parts of 
Britain to our fathers half a century ago. This is the age of 
travellers and authors. War, science, and religion, have each their 
intelligent and enterprising servants. ‘The curious, the idle, and 
the wealthy, are upon the wing, over every accessible region of the 
earth, annually relieving themselves of their heavy or light stock of 
acquired goods ; and now that India is thrown open to such and all 
others, we do expect that the professional classes, first named, will 
have many companions in the wide field that was formerly ex- 
clusively trod by a comparatively few, to the great enlargement of 
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our information and the benefit of the Asiatics, notwithstanding the 
vast contributions that have been already made. 

When speaking of these past contributions, however, we feel that 
extremely little has all along been done in the walk which our 
authoress has chosen; we mean in the delineation of social and 
domestic matters, whether as they exist among the original inha- 
bitants of Hindostan, or the Anglo-Indians. We are inclined to 
say, that as regarded the latter class there has been the greater 
darkness. Atleast,in going over Miss Roberts’ volumes, we have 
had many of our previous fancies corrected and chastised ; some- 
thing like the rustic youth who comes to London in hopes of finding 
gold for the lifting. ,These volumes will doubtless open the eyes of 
many, in respect of many things closely connected with the imme- 
diate well-being of all who proceed to the East Indies. We can- 
not doubt the truth of her representations. There is fidelity and 
character impressed on every one of her pictures. She is besides, 
a shrewd observer, an animated and felicitous writer, and a bold 
adventurer. We like her none the worse but something the better 
for her occasional causticity. ‘There seems to be abundant calls 
for the application of such a remedy. Indeed, though household 
rather than national government and politics occupy her pen, we 
are persuaded the service she has conferred upon the community 
both at home and abroad will be on this account the more important. 
She is not, however, exclusively given to removing the veil from 
the domestic life of Europeans in the East, but the native chiefs 
and people, are also the subjects of her close and intimate obser- 
vation. She is an adventurous traveller, as well as free speaker. 
Camps, forts, cities, ruined or young, military stations, tiger hunts, 
wildernesses, random life, have all been familiar to her throughout 
British India. And then in delineating all such matters, she has a 
taste for the picturesque as regards her composition and colouring, 
as well as the talent of a varied and graphic writer. 

Although the work consists of three volumes as now published, 
(for in the form of a series of papers in the Asiatic Journal, it first 
appeared, attracting great popularity both in India and England), we 
need not go beyond the first volume, in search of interesting matter, 
either as respects the satisfaction of our readers as to the talents 
or value which it displays, or the enrichment of our own pages. 
The authoress begins with Calcutta, the city of palaces, as her de- 
scriptions and opinions are inclined to entitle it, although connois- 
seurs and erudite judges are apt to deny it such a flattering appel- 
lation ; their critical, or perhaps dimmed eye and perverted taste, 
discovering faults when others are wrapt in admiration. ‘There 
are many valuable suggestions given in reference to this capital, 
which strangers repairing thither will do well to consult. Miss Ro- 
berts is minute even as regards the accommodation to be sought 
and found, on a first arrival ; and, with an aptitude that would do 
honour to an upholsterer or house-carpenter, she talks of furniture 
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large and small, to us most agreeably. The citizens of Calcutta 
evince their good sense, it would appear, in choosing comfort and 
convenience rather than show and gorgeous confusion in their house- 
hold moveables. To an European eye, there seems even a scanti- 
ness of such articles as a London upholsterer contrives to make a 
fortune by, since that sort of bijouterie would foster insects, and also 
tend to impede the free circulation of the air. The custom described, 
however, of the servants of all castes and gradations, gliding through 
every apartment of a house whenever they choose, not even excepting 
the lower order of palanquin-bearers, whose clothing is very scanty, 
must be extremely offensive to female strangers. But the second 
chapter contains something more important still to those young 
ladies who in this country dream of Bengal marriages; nor are other 
bridal candidates spared, not even the old yellow bachelors. We 
must here quote at length. 

‘Few opinions can be more erroneous than those which prevail in 
Europe upon the subject of Indian marriages. According to the popular 
idea, a young lady visiting the Honourable Company’s territories, is des- 
tined to be sacrificed to some old, dingy, rich, bilous nawaub, or, as he is 
styled on this side of the Atlantic, ‘ nabob,’ a class of persons unfor- 
tunately exceedingly rare. Ancient subjects devoted to the interests 
of the conclave in Leadenhall-street, belonging to both services, are 
doubtless to be found in India, some dingy, and some bilious, but very 
few rich; and, generally speaking, these elderly gentlemen have either 
taken to themselves wives in their younger days, or have become such 
confirmed bachelors, that neither flashing eyes, smiling lips, lilies, roses, 
dimples, &c comprehending the whole catalogue of female fascinations, 
can make the slightest impression upon their flinty hearts. Happy 
may the fair expectant account herself, who has the opportunity of 
choosing or refusing a rara avis of this nature—some yellow civilian 
out of debt, or some battered brigadier, who saw service in the days 
of sacks and sieges, and who comes wooing in the olden style, pre- 
ceded by trains of servants bearing presents of shawls and diamonds! 
Such prizes are scarce. The damsel, educated in the fallacious hope 
of seeing a rich antiquated suitor at her feet, Jaden with ‘ barbaric 
pearl and gold,’ soon discovers to her horror that, if she should decide 
upen marrying at all, she will be absolutely compelled to make a love- 
match, and select the husband of her choice out of the half-dozen subal- 
terns who may offer; fortunate may she esteem herself if there be one 
amongst them who can boast a staff-appointment, the adjutancy or quar- 
ter-mastership of his corps. Formerly, when the importations of Euro- 
pean females were much smaller than at present, men grew grey in the 
service before they had an opportunity of meeting with a wife; there con- 
sequently was a supply of rich old gentlemen ready at every station to lay 
their wealth at the feet of the new arrival; and as we are told that ‘ mam- 
mon wins its way where seraphs might despair,’ it may be supposed that 
younger and poorer suitors had no chance against these wealthy wooers. 
The golden age has passed away in India: the silver fruitage of the rupee- 
tree has been plucked, and love, poverty-stricken, has nothing left to offer 
but his roses. 

‘In the dearth of actual possessions, expectancies become of conse- 
quence ; and now that old civilians are less attainable, young writers rank 
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amongst the eligibles. Asupply of these desirables, by no means adequate 
to the demand, is brought out to Calcutta every year, and upon the ar. 
- rival of a young man who has been lucky enough to secure a civil ap- 

pointment, he is immediately accommodated with a handsome suite of apart. - 
ments in Tank-square, styled, par distinction, ‘the Buildings,’ and en- 
tered at the college, where he is condemned to the study of the Hin- 
doostanee and Persian languages, until he can pass an examination which 
shall qualify him to become an assistant to a judge, collector, or other of- 
ficial belonging to the civil department. A few hours of the day are spent 
under the surveillance of a moonshee, or some more learned pundit, and 
the remainder are devoted to amusements. This is the dangerous period 
for young men bent upon making fortunes in India, and upon returning 
home. They are usually younger sons, disregarded in England on account 
of the slenderness of their finances, or too juvenile to have attracted ma- 
trimonial speculations. Launched into the society of Calcutta, they enact 
the parts of the young dukes and heirs-apparent of a London circle; where 
there are daughters or sisters to dispose of The ‘ great paris’ is caressed, 
féted, dressed at, danced at, and flirted with, until perfectly bewildered; 
either falling desperately in love, or fancying himself so, he makes an offer, 
which is eagerly accepted by some young lady, too happy to escape the 
much-dreaded horrors of ahalf-batta station. The writers, of course, 
speedily acquire a due sense of their importance, and conduct themselves 
accordingly. Vainly do the gay uniforms strive to compete with their 
more sombre rivals ; no dashing cavalry officer, feathered, and sashed, and 
epauletted, has a chance against the men privileged to wear a plain coat 
and around hat; and in the evening drives in Calcutta, sparkling eyes will 
be turned away from the military equestrian, gracefully reining up his 
Arab steed to the carriage-window, to rest upon some awkward rider, who 
sits his horse like a sack, and more attentive to his own comfort than to 
the elegance of his appearance, may, if it should be the rainy season, 
have thrust his white jean trowsers into jockey boots, and introduced a 
black velvet waistcoat under his white calico jacket. Figures even more 
extraordinary are not rare; for, though the ladies follow European 
fashions as closely as circumstances will admit, few gentlemen, not com- 
pelled by general orders to attend strictly to the regulations of the service, 
are willing to sacrifice to the Graces. An Anglo-Indian dandy is gene- 
rally a very grotesque personage; for where tailors have little sway, and 
individual taste is left to its own devices, the attire will be found to present 
strange incongruities.”—pp. 18—22. 


A gentleman driving a lady out in his buggy, is such conclusive 
proof of a matrimonial proposal having been accepted, that should 
either prove fickle and false afterwards, a breach of promise might 
almost be established against the party in the supreme court. The 
modeof living in India is exceedingly adverse to bridal tours, for there 
are no hotels, no watering-places, and no post-horses, so that the 
poor bride must remain shut up at home. The parties in such 
bargains for life are described as being in general very poor and in 
debt. If the allowances of the writers be not exceedingly splendid, 
they commence for the most part living at a splendid rate. The 
bride’s relations do not consider it necessary to be very magnificent 
when she is taken off their hands, so that her paraphernalia, “ the 
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bales of gold and silver, muslins, the feathers, jewels, carved ivory, 
splendid brocades, exquisite embroidery, and all the rich products 
of the East, on which our imaginations luxuriate when we read of 
an Indian marriage, sink down into a few yards of white sarsnet.” 
In country stations, marriages are even more common-place 
affairs. 

Miss Roberts says there cannot be a more wretched situation 
than that of a young woman who has been induced to follow the 
fortunes of a married sister, under the delusive expectation that 
she will exchange the privations attached to limited means in Eng- 
land, for the far-famed luxuries of the East. Soon after their 
arrival, in all probability they have to travel to an up-country sta- 
tion ; the girl is thrust into an outer cabin in a budgerow, or into an 
inner room in a tent; she finds herself always in the way—a con- 
tinual expense. She cannot walk beyond the garden or verandah. 
Out-of-door recreations, such as tending flowers, is out of the 
question, unless before the sun has risen or after it has set. If she 
be musical, the hot winds have split her piano and her guitar, and 
there is nobody to tune it. Drawing. materials are not easily to be 
had, and needle-work is not suited to the climate. Surely, Miss 
Roberts, say we, your chain of positive and negative disheartenings, 
which we are in our broken snatches from the paragraphs before 
us, sadly enfeebling, must be runout. Butit is not so, gentle and fair 
readers ; for, “if the young men who may be at the station should 
not entertain matrimonial views, they will be shy of their attention 
to a single woman, lest expectations should be formed,” where it is 
dangerous to hand a disengaged lady often to table, though no 
conversation takes place, unless the gentleman be prepared to seal 
such marked attention by a contract for life. We, in our deep re- 
gard for the fair, are unable to go much farther, without losing self- 
command over our sympathetic nature, and were it not that impera- 
tive duty calls, nothing else should force us to drop into our pages 
the following painful statements. | 


‘‘ The spinsterhood of India is composed of three different classes: the 
first consists of the daughters of civil and military servants, merchants, 
and others settled in India, who have been sent to England for education, 
and who generally return between the ages of sixteen and twenty; these 
may be said to belong to the country, and to possess homes, although upon 
the expectation of the arrival of a second or third daughter, they are often 
disposed of aftera very summary fashion. In the second are to be found 
the sisters and near relatives of those brides who have married Indian of- 
ficers, &c. during the period of a visit to the mother-country, and who, 
either through affection for their relative, or in consequence of having no 
provision in England, have been induced to accompany them to the Eastern 
world. The third is formed of the orphan daughters, legitim:te and ille- 
gitimate, of Indian residents, who have been educated at the presidencies. 
This latter class is exceedingly numerous, and as they are frequently des- 
titute of family connexions, those who are not so fortunate as to possess 
relatives in a certain rank in life, see very little of society, and have com- 
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paratively little chance of being well-established. ‘The progress of refine- 
ment has materially altered the condition of these young ladies, but has 
acted in a manner the very reverse of improvement, as far as their individual 
interests are concerned. 


‘‘A considerable number, having no support excepting that which is 
derived from the Orphan Fund, reside at a large house at Kidderpore, about 
a mile and a half from Calcutta, belonging to that institution; others who 
may be endowed with the interest of a few thousand rupees, become par- 
lour-boarders at schools of various degrees of respectability, where they 
await the chance of attracting some young Officer, the military being ob- 
jects of consideration when civilians are unattainable. 


‘* Formerly it was the practice to give balls at the establishments 
at Kidderpore, to which vast numbers of beaux were invited; but this un- 
disguised method of seeking husbands is now at variance with the received 
notions of propriety, and the Female Orphan School has assumed, in conse- 
quence of the discontinuance of these parties, somewhat of the character 
of anurnery. In fact, the young ladies immured within the walls have no 
chance of meeting with suitors, unless they should possess friends in 
Calcutta to give them occasional invitations, or the fame of their beauty 
should spread itself abroad. Every year, by increasing the number of 
arrivals educated in England, lessens their chance of meeting with eligi- 
ble matches.” —vol. i, pp. 41—+43. 

An Indian camp must be a curious spectacle. Regular streets 
and squares of canvas stretch over an immense tract ; each regi- 
ment is provided with its bazaar in the rear; and far beyond the lines, 
the almost innumerable camp-followers of every description form 
their bivouacs. The tents of the commanding officers are indicated 
by small red flags ; but in no place is it so easy for strangers to 
lose their way, on account of the uniformity of the avenues, and the 
havoc made by the natives of English names. Within these habi- 
tations, however, there is much more comfort than can be readily 
imagined by persons who are only acquainted with an European 
marquee. Those which are doubled-poled contain several commo- 
‘dious apartments, and have glass doors. They are usually lined 
gaily ; the floors have a carpetting of a peculiar stuff, while at the 
back there is sufficient space, by means of a wall of canvas, for 
out-houses and bathing rooms, while whatever stoves and fires are 
required are gracefully managed ; for the cold at night in winter is 
sharp, so that European dogs even, require warm clothing—the 
sudden transition is so great between the heat of the day and the 
frost of the night. Under the noontide glare, although the white 
walls of an extensive camp, over a sandy plain, be exceedingly pain- 
ful to the eyes, yet in the twilight it is a romantic sight. 

Miss Roberts gives a poor idea of feminine employments In 
India, for in that clime it is extremely difficult to find expedients 
either to trifle with or kill the enemy. Even the manufacture of 
bread seals, and bread bracelets do not flourish there. It might 
however be supposed that where there are so few maids, to whom 
credit is generally allowed for the invention of every gossip’s tale, 
conversation would assume a higher and more intelléctual tone, than 
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in society where needles and thimbles, satin-stitch, and chain-stitch 
supply the materiel. But— 


‘ It is grievous to be obliged to vindicate the tabby race at the expense 
of that part of the creation who are styled its lords; but, sooth to say, 
there is no watering-place, country town, or village in England, which can 
match an Indian station, whether at the presidencies or in the Mofussil, 
for censoriousness ; and it is equally matter of fact, that the male resi- 
dents, young and old, married and single, if not always the actual authors 
of the slander, are the purveyors, disseminators, and reporters. It is to 
them that the ladies are indebted for all the news, private and public, at 
the place; they report the progress of flirtations, and hazard conjectures 
upou their probable issue. ‘They are narrow observers of what is passing 
at every house, and carry a detailed account to the neighbouring families : 
not failing, of course, to put their own colouring upon every thing which 
they relate, or to add (for the sake of heightening the effect) a few inci- 
dents necessary to give piquancy totheirnarratives. Nor do these gallant 
cavaliers disdain to attend to trifles which are generally deemed to belong 
exclusively to the feminine department; they condescend to report upon 
flounces and furbelows, descending to all the minutiz of plaits and pucker- 
ing, and criticising the whole paraphernalia, from the crowning comb to — 
the shoe-tie. Their descriptive powers are particularly called forth by the 
appearance of new arrivals. Woe to the unfortunate matron or spinster, 
who shall be the first to bring out any striking change of fashion! she is 
the mark for every witling ; not a tongue is silent; it is an offence to the 
whole community to convict it of being behind the modes of London or 
Paris, and the attempt to instruct is resented as an imposition. Pretty 
girls often sit at their first balls without partners, none of the young men 
having nerve enough to dance with persons whom they and their asso- 
ciates have so unmercifully cut up. However exactly they may be dressed 
after the most approved costume of a leading milliner at home, they are 
considered outré by the old-fashioned figures with whom they are doomed 
to mingle; and though their patterns are gradually adopted, nothing can 
be more ungracious than the manner in which persons convinced against 
their will, conform to any thing new and strange. In all this the gentle- 
men are the ringleaders; it is the dread of their ridicule which influences 
the weaker sex. It may be said that their sarcasms are encouraged by 
their female friends, and their gossiping tales well received; but as they 
are clearly the majority, it must be in their power to introduce a better 
system. Complaints are eternally made of the frivolity of the women, but 
persons well acquainted with society in India, may be permitted to doubt 
whether they should be made to bear the whole burthen of the charge. A 
feinale coterie is a thing almost unknown; the dreadof exposure to the heat 
of the sun prevents ladies from congregating together in the morning ; 
and at dinner-parties and balls they are wholly engrossed by the gentle- 
men. It is thought very extraordinary, and rather disgraceful, to see a 
lady enter a room without the arm of a male escort ; the usual complement 
is two. At morning calls, the master of the mansion, as soon as it is an- 
nounced that there is a Bibby Saib (a lady) coming, is expected to rush 
to the door of the house, and hand the fair visitor in, though she may be 
accompanied by one or more gentlemen. Ladies are never seen walking 
together in a ball-room; and though the most elegant female can scarcely 
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preserve a graceful appearance while supported on each side by a male 
arm, it is the custom in India, and the exhibition must be made, upon 
pain of incurring the imputation of desiring a téte-d-téte. Attention 
and flattery will usually reconcile a woman to the loss of the society of her 
own sex—but by many the privation is severely felt; they miss the 
warm and cordial greetings, the delight of a reunion after brief ab- 


sences, and the pleasing confidential chatting, to which they have been 
accustomed in their native land.’’"—vol. i, pp. 75—78. 


There is a mixture of meanness and magnificence in every thin 
Asiatic, we are told. There is an air of barbaric grandeur, at the 
same time, about their feasts, and Mr. Hood's pencil would revel in 
the delineation of the grotesque attendants and accompaniments, 
the very decanters being petticoated in wet clothes to keep the wine 
cool. ‘The provisions for the table are on a huge baronial style, but 
alas! there is Jittle appetite for such blessings in that country. In 
India, the gratification to be derived from dinner parties depends 
entirely upon the persons who occupy next chairs; and the influences 
there are so enervating that nothing occurs to create a sensation 
sufficient to produce discourse like that to be met with in Europe. 
‘“ Rammohun Roy attracted more attention in London, than Lord 
William Bentick, or any preceding governor-general, did in Calcutta.” 
Even though books meet a ready sale, and their perusal forms the 
chief amusement of leisure hours, they are rarely made the subject 
of conversation ; and altogether the picture given of Indian society 
by our authoress is sufficient to check all romance about the wealth, 
the luxuries, the excitements of India, unless to those to whom 
sofas and slumbers are the chief good. She cannot join with Lord 
Byron in his declaration, that the cold in clime are cold in blood, 
or at least that the burning rays of an Indian sun are sufficient to 
produce those lava floods in the veins of an European, of which he 
speaks as resembling those burning in Etna’s breast of flame. So 
that Indian sports are far inferior to those of our first of September, 
unless such stimulants as danger and death arouse the nerves and 
blood. To have a proper estimate of the value of cold, we state 
on Miss Roberts’ authority, that when it was learned artificial ice 
could be obtained by the assistance of an air-pump and other 
apparatus, the novelty proved so attractive, that one luxurious 
native expended seven hundred pounds in the single article, at one 
entertainment. On account of the expense, the manufacture is 
seldom resorted to. 

Our authoress is as precise and descriptive in her chapters on 
the various modes of travelling, with the concomitant eircumstan- 
ces, as she is in relation to city life, or domestic manners, in the 
settlements. But her free and active spirit seems to find such a 
congenial scope in the random passages of a wandering course, and 
in the untamed scenery of the gorgeous Kast, that we have, as soon 
as beyond the formal observances of fashionable society, and the 
eonfinement of saloons and dining rooms, such sketches from her, 
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as would at once tempt us to undergo all the ennuz previously de- 
scribed as belonging to an Asiatic conventional existence. 

The pleasantest period of the year for travelling by dak (post) is 
immediately after the breaking up of the rains, when the waters 
have subsided, and the earth remains moist and free from dust. 
We have some account of a journey undertaken by the writer and 
a female friend, close upon such a period of the year, from which 
we Shall extract a few paragraphs. 

“ The writer retains a very vivid recollection of the wild and almost 
awful scene, which presented itself upon crossing a jheel of very con- 
siderable dimensions, in a dék journey undertaken during a season of 
heavy rain. Fortunately, though new to the country, both her com- 
panion aud herself reposed perfect confidence in the resources of the 
natives, and, satisfied that every care would be taken of them, submitted 
themselves entirely to the direction of their conductors. In consequence 
of the state of the roads, and the difficulties which two ladies might ex- 
perience in traversing a country by night, flooded in every direction, the 
judge of the district had directed the attendance of a chuprassee, who 
with the bearers was relieved at every stage. The presence of this per- 
son certainly gave additional security to the party, who, divested of fear, 
lost the sense of discomfort in the novelty of the situation. The night 
was as dark as a romance-writer of the Radcliffe school could desire ; not 
a single star was to be seen along the murky sky, and, black as Erebus, 
a dismal waste of waters stretched its pitchy waves as far as the eye could 
reach. A lurid light moved along the surface of this truly Stygian lake, 
—the torch of a mussaulchee, who ventured over, up to his neck in 
water ; this red speck settled into a point at a considerable distance, and 
in a short time, a large, nondescript, funereal object was dimly descried 
moving across. The travellers were then civilly requested to leave their 
palanquins, and found better accommodation than they hadexpected upon a 
charpoy or bedstead, which had been brought down to the edge of the 
water for them tc sit on. 

* While watching the progress of the palanquins, which were taken 
over one at a time, the raft nut being strong enough to bear them both 
at once, there was ample opportunity to contemplate the landscape. It 
was darkness made visible by the red glare of a few torches, which gave 
indistinct glimpses of the surrounding objects; sometimes they threw 
their waving flames upon the swart faces of a wild groupe, apparently 
struggling in the water, round the shapeless raft—fiendish forms, well- 
suited to the murky depths whence they seemed to have emerged from 
abysses still more fearful. At length the floating mass a third time ap- 
proached the shore, and half a dozen men, taking up the charpoy, carried 
it a few yards into the water. The side of the raft being obtained, the 
passengers were placed upon it, and they found themselves fairly launched 
on a sea of sable hue; blackness was above, around, below, and should 
any accident occur to the slight vessel, if such it might be called, which 
bore them on, there would be little chance of a rescue from the dingy 
flood. ‘The passage was fortunately achieved in safety, and most gladly 
did they quit their damp couch upon the wet grass for their comfgrtable 
palanquins, whence they cast a parting glance upon the dreary expanse 
they were leaving behind. After an absence of eight months, the 
travellers returned ; not a single vestige remained of the lake of the dis- 
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mal swamp, which had been transformed into a basin of deep sand, hare, 
barren, and thirsty. The nullahs also were dry, the grass had disap. 
peared, and with it nature’s lovliest charms.”—vol. i, pp. 217—219. 


The floods, though rather too abundant for comfort, are exceed- 
ingly picturesque; all the low grounds are inundated, and the 
bearers are obliged to wade, sometimes knee-deep, at another time 
up to the waist in water. In dangerous passes they are compelled 
to raise the palanquin upon their heads, and the utmost vigilance 
is necessary to secure the live stock from a ducking, so that the 
traveller is little inclined to laugh at the droll appearance of the 
equipage, through such seemingly interminable sheets of water. 
The carriers therefore proceed very cautiously, while those off duty 
assist them by giving each a hand ; the same thing is done on slip- 
pery roads, so that the palanquin is literally handed along like a 
lady. 

In the cold season, the civilians of India often realize those ex- 
quisite dreams raised by the charming pictures of the Wood of 
Ardennes, in Shakespear’s charming delineation of sylvan life. 
They frequently live for weeks together “ under the green wood 
tree,” when the climate is of the most desirable temperature ; 
clear sunny skies, attended by breezes cool enough to render wool- 
len garments, and a cheerful fire, essential comforts. All are 
ready to accompany the judge or collector on such occasions, which 
combine the delights of a pzc-nic and sporting party, and which fur- 
nish the best display of the grandeur and wealth of India—a sight 
not to be surpassed by a congress of princes meeting in a European 
field. A youth of a vivid imagination would scarcely be persuaded 
that the romantic scene before him was not a creation of the brain, 
a dream of enchantment, from which he must awake to sober and 
sad reality. Notwithstanding the evidence of his senses, it is difh- 
cult to convince him of the possibility of the actual existence of so 
much elegance, refinement, and riches, in the centre of moss-grown 
rocks, and apparently interminable forests. He is full of doubt and 
wonder, now delighted with some incident in savage life, such as the 
rousing a huge elk from hus lair, and next solacing himself with the 
latest importation of Parisian perfumery, or the pages of a fashion- 
able novel. His apartment has all the luxuries that modern art 
has invented, nor in viands, sports, male or female society, can 
any place excel these sylvan shades ; for here it would seem all the 
charms of Asia unite, with the recovered and full experience of 
European life. 

The holy city of Benares, the stronghold of Hindoo superstition, 
which is not more remarkable for its antiquities, and the sanctity by 
which it has been invested by the bigotted worshippers of Brahma, 
than for the singularity of its structure, its vast wealth, and im- 
mensé population, affords a subject for a most interesting chapter. 
We do not, after reading the following passages, so much wonder 
at the desire evinced by so many females for figuring on the fune- 
ral pile of their deceased husbands. 
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‘Phe usual style of building im Benares ensures the strictest privacy 
to the female portion of the family. The massy door from the street 
opens into a.small court-yard, surrounded on all sides by high walls; 
one large apartment occupies the whole of the front in every story; these 
rooms, which are airy and well supplied with windows and verandahs 
overlooking the street, are exclusively occupied by the gentlemen of the 
house. On each floor, a covered gallery runs round three sides of the 
court-yard, leading to small chambers, or rather cells, where the women 
and their attendants are immured. ‘They have no outlet whatever to the 
street, and look down either upon a pretty fountain, where the quadran- 
gle below is neatly kept, or upun the goats and cows which frequently 
occupy the ground-floor. Some of the interiors of these houses are 
richly decorated with carved wood highly polished. In the cold season, 
costly carpets are spread over the flours; and the paan boxes, and other 
vessels in daily use, are of silver beautifully wrought. 

‘‘ Many of the inhabitants are extremely rich; and besides its native 
population, Benares is the occasional residence of distinguished strangers 
from all parts of the peninsula. A great number of Hindoo princes and 
nobles possess mansions in the holy city ; it is the asylum of deposed or 

‘abdicated monarchs; the refuge of rebels and usurpers; and wealthy de- 
votees from distant places retire to draw their last breath within the 
sacred precincts, where all who are so fortunate as to die in the good 
graces of the brahmins, are sure of going straight to peaven, even though 
they may have eaten beef. Poorer pilgrims flock from every corner of 
Hindostan, anxious to perform their ablutions in a spot held sacred by all 
castes, who believe it to be a creation of the gods, distinct from the rest 
of the world, formed of unpolluted earth, and resting upon the point of 
Siva’s trident. In spite of the desecrations of the Moosulmauns, it still 
retains its holy character; but since the Moghul conquest, the religious 
ceremonies have lost somewhat of their revolting barbarity. Human vic- 
tims have for a considerable period ceased to bleed upon the altars, and 
by a late edict of the British government, the cremation of widows, a 
spectacle which occurred more frequently at Benares than in any other 
part of the Company’s territories, is no longer permitted. 

“ The ladies, it is said, complain very bitterly of the hardship of being 
prevented from burning, and perhaps in many instances it may be severely 
felt; for women, brought up in a state of apathetic luxury, are ill calcu- 
lated to endure the penances and privations which must be the lot of those 
who are so unfortunate as to survive their husbands. It is reckoned very 
discreditable for a woman to appear plump and healthy at the end of her 
first year of mourning ; it is expected that. she shall be reduced by long 
and frequent fasts, and in her, the outward signs of woe are to be shewn 
in an emaciated frame and premature old age; she is forbidden the luxu- 
ries of dress, and must perform servile offices revolting to a woman of 
high birth, long accustomed to the attendance of a train of dependants. 
Deprived of the few enjoyments which the tyranny of the customs 
of the East allows to its females, who, brought up in ignorance 
and imprisonment, should at least be secured from want and suffering, 
a Hindoo widow is one of the most pitiable objects in the creation: it is 
to be hoped that the abolition of the rite of swttee will pave the way to 
more enlightened notions on the subject of female privileges, and that 

sone adequate provision will be made by law to secure the relicts of men 
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of wealth from being cast entirely upon the mercy of their relations.”— 
vol.i, pp. 289—242. 


Benares must be a grand and imposing city. Even its commerce 
is in a flourishing condition. Besides the traffic in shawls, dia- 
monds, and other precious articles, numbers of people are engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of the celebrated gold and silver bro- 
cades, which are known in India by the name of kincod, such cost] 
tissues being worn by all the wealthy classes of Hindostan whether 
Moslem or Hindu. But may we not hope that the great alteration 
which has taken place in regard to the connexion between Euro 
and India, and that may be wonderfully facilitated by a canal 
through the isthmus of Suez, or other steam navigation, will intro- 
duce something better than all that silk and precious metals has ever 
done? Still, we are not altogether to despise gorgeous displays, 
or the sources of such splendour as the following description re- 


gards. 


“Scarfs of gold and silver stuff, called Benares turbans, with deep 
fringed borders beautifully wrought, and resembling a rich setting of 
gems, have found their way to the shops of London, and are much esteemed 
for the peculiar brilliance of their materials; but these do not equal in 
beauty the embroidery of the native puggree, or turban, upon velvet; these 
superb head-dresses look like clusters of precious stones, and a handsome 
well-proportioned native, attired in a vest and trousers of crimson and gold 
brocade, a cummerbund, composed of a Cashmere shawl, wound round his 
waist, a second shawl thrown over one shoulder, and the belt of his scimitar 
and the studs of his robe sparkling with diamonds, may challenge the world 
to produce a more tasteful and magnificent costume. Nobles clad in this 
glittering array, and mounted upon chargers decked with trappings of solid 
silver, often flash like meteors through the square of the city, and sometimes 
the accidental opening of the curtain ofa native palanquin will reveal a still 
brighter vision—a lady reclining on the cushions, covered with jewels. 

‘Silver and gold lace, of every kind and pattern, fringes, scalloped 
trimmings, edgings, and borders of all widths, are to be purchased at 
Benares exceedingly cheap, when compared to the prices demanded for 
such articles in Europe; but the Anglo-Indian ladies rarely avail themselves 
of these glittering bargains, excepting when fancy balls are on the tapis, as 
there is a prejudice against the adoptions of decorations worn by native 
women. A few, however, have the good taste to prefer the Indian orna- 
ments of goldsmiths’.work to trinkets of European manufacture, which, 
alloyed to the lowest degree of baseness, and depending solely upon some 
ephemeral fashion for their value, are literally not worth an eighth part of 
the original purchase-money ; while the unrivalled workmanship of a first 
rate native artizan, and the solid weight of unadulterated metal contained 
in the chains, necklaces, ear-rings, and bangles which he has wrought, 
render them an excellent investment for floating cash, which would other- 
wise be expended upon trifles. 

‘The ornaments worn by Hindostanee females are, generally speaking, 
very tasteful and elegant; the pattern of the double joomka ear-rings has 
been borrowed by European jewellers, and bracclets resembling the Indian 
bangle are now very common ; but the splendid necklaces, so richly carved as | 
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to glitter like precious stones, are more rarely seen; they are formed of a 
series of drops beautifully wrought, and suspended from a closely-linked gold 
chain of exquisite workmanship. Pearls of immense size, and of the finest 
colour, may sometimes be purchased astonishingly cheap; they are much 
worn by the natives, and strings the size of pigeous’ eggs are frequently ex- 
hibited round the necks of rich men.’’—vol. i, pp. 243—245, 


The rajah of Benares, though bereft of all the power exercised by 
his ancestors, retains his title and a revenue adequate to the sup- 
port of his rank. This prince displays his taste and courtesy at 
the hoolee, in which the principal diversion seems to consist in 
powdering the persons of all the passengers with red dust ; it is a 
period of universal license. Miss Roberts has studied the enter- 
tainments of the natives of India, it would appear to nearly as 
much advantage we before said, as she has done those of the Anglo- 
Indians. We offer some evidence of this. 


« At the entertainments given by the rajah of Benares, the nautch is 
exhibited in great perfection. To European spectators, the performance 
soon grows exceedingly tiresome ; but natives never appear to be weary 
of the evolutions of their favourites, and will sit with exemplary patience, 
from nightfall until daybreak, gazing upon the successive sets of dancers, 
who relieve each other throughout the night. The company assembled 
to witness a nautch occupy seats at the upper end of a large, brilliantly 
illuminated apartment; the sides are lined with servants, all anxious to 
partake of the enjoyment of the tamasha (shew), and other domestics are 
grouped at the farthest end, ready to introduce the performers. The 
parties, which appear in regular rotation, usually consist of seven per- 
sons; two only of these are dancers, who advance in front of the au- 
dience, and areclosely followed by three musicians, who take up their posts 
behind : a mussaulchee plants himself with his torch on either side, ele- 
vating or depressing his flambeau, according to the movements of the 
arms and feet of the nautch girls. 

“ These ladies present very picturesque figures, though somewhat en- 
cumbered by the voluminous folds of their drapery. Their attire consists 
of a pair of gay-coloured silk trowsers, edged and embroidered with silver, 
so long as only to afford occasional glimpses of the rich anclets, strung 
with small bells, which encircle the legs. ‘Their toes are covered with 
rings, and a broad, flat, silver chain is passed across the foot. Over the 
trowsers a petticoat of some rich stuff appears, containing at least twelve 
breadths, profusely trimmed, having broad silver or gold borders, finished 
with deep fringes of the same. The coortee, or vest, is of the usual di- 
mensions, but it is almost hidden by an immense veil, which crosses the 
bosom several times, hanging down in front and at the back in broad 
ends, either trimmed to match the petticoat, or composed of still more 
splendid materials, the rich tissues of Benares. The hands, arms, and 
neck, are covered with jewels, sometimes of great value, and the hair is 
braided with silver ribbons, and confined with bodkins of beautiful work- 
manship. The ears are pierced round the top, and furnished with a 
fringe-like series of rings, in addition to the ornament worn in England : 
the diameter of the nose-ring is as large as that of a crown-piece; it is of 
gold-wire, and very thin; a pearl and two other precious gemsare strung 
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upon it, dangling over the mouth, and disfiguring the countenance. 

With the exception of this hideous article of decoration, the dress of the 
mautch girls, when the wearers are young and handsome, and have not 
adopted the too prevailing custom of blackening their teeth, is not only 
splendid but becoming; but it requires, however, a tall and graceful 
figure to support the cumbrous habiliments which are worn indiscrimi- 
nately by all the performers. 

“The nautch girls of India are singers as well as dancers; they com- 
mence the vocal part of the entertainment in a high shrill key, which the 
sustain as long as they can; they have no idea whatever of modulating 
their voices, and the instruments which form the accompaniment are 
little less barbarous ; these consist of two nondescript guitars, and a very 
small pair of kettle-drums, which chime in occasionally, making sad 
havoc with the original melodies, some of which are sweet and plaintive. 
The dancing is even more strange, and less interesting than the music; 
the performers rarely raise their feet from the ground, but shuffle, or to 
use 2 more poetical, though not so expressive a phrase, glide along the 
floor, raising their arms, and veiling or unveiling as they advance or de- 
scribe a circle.’’—vol i, pp. 247 —250. 

A nautch given by a great person generally concludes with an 
exhibition of fire-works, in which native artists excel. But we must 
hasten to give the last of our extracts from these charming volumes, 
for were we—still confining ourselves to the first—to enter upon 
what the fair writer says of travelling by the opportunities afforded 
on the Ganges, and other rivers, we might find still more graphic 
or at least equally varied and interesting pictures, with those we 
have already met with. “ The grand water privilege, as our Ame- 
rican friends would term it,” may in part be judged of as respects 
British India, from a short passage of Miss Roberts’ Scenes. 

“The reputation for splendour of the Anglo-Indian style of living appears 
to be fully borne out by the grandeur of the display made upon the banks 
of the Hooghly. The European towns which grace the shore are superb; 
palace suceeds to palace as the boat passes Ishara, Barrackpoore, and its 
opposite neighbour Serampoore whose broad and beautiful esplanade presents 
one of the finest architectural landscapes imaginable; luxuriant gardens 
intervene between magnificent houses; some shaded with forest trees, 
others spreading their terraced fronts and pillared verandahs in the full 
glow of an easternsun. The French settlement of Chandernagore, a little 
higher up, only inferior to its Danish neighbour, offers a less striking and 
imposing front, and though boasting houses of equal splendour, does not 
appear to so much advantage from the river, while Chinsurah at a short 
distance, is infinitely more picturesque. Smaller habitations attract the 
eye, perched upon the summits of crags richly wreathed with multitudes of 
creeping plants, and through numerous openings between these lovely 
cliffs, blooming labyrinths appear, which have all the charms the imagin- 
ation imparts to beauties only half revealed. 

«The character given to the scenery by the continued recurrence of 
those stately mansions, which seem more fitted for the residenges of princes 
han for the dwellings of the civil and military servants of a company of 
merchants, is not entirely lost until after the budgerow has passed Moor 
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shedabad, the residence of the Nuwab of Bengal, a distance of 139 miles 
from Calcutta.”—pp 274, 275. 


Night, always beautiful in India, assumes a still lovelier aspect 
when it spreads its soft veil over the voyager on a river, the stars, 
inlaying the waters beneath with glittering ingots, and all the other 
chastened splendours of heaven and earth uniting in the work 
of beautiful enchantment. But there are reverses to this picture 
sometimes, occasioned by storms, squalls, sticking in the mud, 
and such like ; yet even these occurrences help to work up the inte- 
rest of such modes of travelling, whenever their absence can be talk- 
ed or thought of. Nay, Hindostan will not yield to Spain or Italy 
respect of the exploits of banditti or Z'’hugs, and although there, 
they are careful to avoid robbing and shedding the blood of Euro- 
peans, as that would lead to investigations inconvenient -to them, 
it appears that the Thugs of Dooab, for instance, have often assassi- 
nated the natives on a large scale. Our last extract introduces a 
shocking detail, and with this we take leave of this able and agree- 
able work, consulting in some measure the tastes of those who 
are fond of the horrible and awful, as well as to give an index to 
the variety and extent of the writer’s information. 


“The natives are a more easy prey, and as, from the causes detailed, 
detection is extremely difficult, it is only by the publicity given to the 
atrocities committed by these miscreants, that travellers can be put upon 
their guard against the machinations of such artful marauders. It will 
be seen that the tranquil state of the country, which, since the conclu- 
sion of the Mahratta war, has been entirely free from the irruptions of 
the Pindarrees, and other fierce predatory tribes, has been particularly 
favourable to the pursuits of the Thugs: and to join themselves into 
large kafi/as, and to keep regular watch, can alone secure peaceable tra- 
vellers from the attacks of persons apparently as harmless as themselves. 

“'T’o the spirited exertions of the political agent of Mahidpore, we are 
indebted for a full exposition of the system of Thuggy. Several indi- 
viduals of a party apprehended by his orders, upon suspicion of being 
concerned in murders lately perpetrated, were induced to make an ample 
confession of their crimes. The testimony of each person corroborated 
that of his comrade, and the remains of the victims, stated to have been 
sacrificed during the last excursion, were found by a party of sepoys in 
the places pointed out. Copies of these depositions were sent to the 
offices of the district judges, and it is from these authenticated documents 
that the information now afforded to European readers has been extracted. 
It will be necessary to premise, that the accidental discovery of several 
dead bodies led to the detection of a large band of Phansegars, and to the 
establishment of the fact of their being connected with organized bodies 
of similar miscreants, who for a series of years had made predatory ex- 
cursions, in which they had perpetrated deeds of the darkest and most 
sanguinary nature. 

“The inhabitants of the village of Bordah were alarmed one morning 
by a report that the mangled remains of two men, supposed to have been 
carried off by tigers, were lying in the road. ‘The whole population im- 
mediately rushed out to gaze upon the dreadful spectacle: but a slight 
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inspection sufficed to convince them that although the bodies were shock. 
ingly torn by wild beasts, they must have been previously dragged from 
an adjacent heap of stones; and proceeding in their search, three others 
were found beneath the pile, stripped and quite fresh, but neither torn 
nor wounded. It was then remembered that a large kafila of travellers 
had been observed, on the preceding day, very near that spot, and that 
a wood-cutter, who was passing from the jungle with a hackery-load of 
fuel, had been prevented from approaching by the command ofa person 
in authority, who, telling him that it was an Angraizy (English) kafila 
desired him to get his bullocks out of the way until it should pass. In. 
formation was instantly conveyed to the resident of Mahidpore, and the 
apprehension of the murderers took place.””—vol. i, pp. 301—303. 


We: may add, that their confession developed some of the most 


horrid deeds ever heard of, and which were perpetrated with the 
most audacious coolness. 





~ 


Art. 1IX.—The Career of Don Carlos, since the Death of Ferdinand 


the Seventh. By the Baron pz Los Vauties. London: Bentley. 
1835. 


Tue first thing that caught our attention in this volume, is the 
portrait of Don Carlos, fronting the title-page, which we think 
could not be matched by any imaginary pencil, that, as a study, 
laboured to represent the dark sternness of a gloomy bigot, or 
blood-thirsty despot. It has been well said that the authorship of 
a late notorious decree is upon his face. But it is his aide-de-camp, 
the Baron de los Valles (the empty title conferred upon the author, 
M. Auguet, by the tender-hearted Don Carlos), that we have to 
follow, and who is continually at a loss to find words strong enough 
to do justice to the magnanimity and piety of his master. Weare 
told by the editor, in the preface, that the Baron belongs to France, 
and to a family whose religious and monarchical principles have 
exposed them to the lasting fury of democratic hatred ; and that he 
early imbibed “ the example of that aftachment to the Bourbons 
which has never belied itself, and of that hatred for revolutionary 
ideas which he has never ceased to combat.” Indeed his work 
throughout exhibits an indiscriminate and relentless detestation of 
liberal principles, and to us, he renflers himself not only unworthy 
of reliance, on account of his servile adulation of despots, but despl- 
cable, for the puerility and the special pleading of his paragraphs. 
Some parts of the volume furnish not a little of romance, however; 
especially, to our fancy, the escape of Don Carlos from London, 
and his progress through France are interesting, although it is to 
be remembered, that much of the same information long ago ap- 
peared in the daily papers. ‘To this portion of the work we shall 
chiefly direct ourselves, although it is but a very limited notice that 
we intend to bestow, even here; for in truth, until the present 
reigning power and government in Spain evince a more decide 
understanding of the fundamental principles of national policy, 1 
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‘3 in fact a matter of inferior consequence who is at the helm of 
ffairs. 

, Perhaps as to the claim of Don Carlos"to the throne of Spain, 
it may be right to state what we understand to be its position. It 
is assumed by his party that the revocation of the Salic law was 
brought to pass in 1830, through the intrigues of the Queen and the 
Carmarilla, and that this took place in violation of the fundamental 
laws of Spain. But it is to be remembered that the Salic law was 
passed in 1713 to please Louis XIV., and that though its repeal was 
never formally published till by Ferdinand in 1830, yet that repeal 
had been proposed by the Cortes in 1789, and approved of by the 
father of Don Carlos ; the law seems therefore to have been no longer 
in force. 

Our author lays claim to much influence over Don Carlos, and 
according to the statements before us, instigated* him to sail for 
England, since it would be much safer for him to attempt reaching 
the provinces of the north, accompanied by one or two officers only, 
than to make an attempt on the Andalusian frontier, by way of Serpa. 
Carlos accordingly left Portugal and embarked in the Donegal, for 
England, about the same time that Don Miguel embarked for 
Genoa. ‘“ The mutual adieus,” says the author, “ of the royal 
family in Spain and of Don Miguel, amidst the great and exalted 
misfortunes that were accumulated on those two crowned heads, 
were heart-rending!” We shall in the few extracts we are farther 
tomake, have so much of this sort of fulsome phraseology, as shows 
both the master and the servant to be poor weak-minded creatures, 
the one the most despisable of slaves, and the other of royalty; that 
in fact they are well matched. 


“ At ten in the morning of the lst of June, the King admitted all the 
companions of his reverses to kiss his hand, and took leave of them, ad- 
dressing them in these affecting words : 

“* My gallant friends, it is very painful to me to be separated from you; 
I leave you under the protection of the English government, which has 
pledged itself to me to defend you from the insults of the populace. You 
will embark before the end of the week in the vessls I have hired, that you 
may rejoin me; I am convinced that providence will not abandon you, and 
that we shall one day have the happiness of again seeing together our dear 
and 'yeautiful country.’ 

“The King pronounced these few words in a voice faltering with 
painful emotion ; his countenance was impressed with noble sadness; his 
eyes moistened with tears, wandered over his brave officers assembled 
around him, who had only power to throw themselves at his feet and to 
kiss his hand. In silence they accompanied the august victims of mis- 
fortune to the bridge, where they bid a second adieu to the monarch, who 
for the moment, yielded to the empire of necessity, only to preserve his 
right of claiming, at the hands of futurity, a new and happier destiny.” 
pp. 165, 166. 

_ The royal family were “ excessively incommoded by sea-sickness 
in the early part of the voyage,” but the British officers vied with 
each other in their attentions to “the illustrious victims of pre- 
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scription.”” On arriving at Spithead, our author proceeded to 
London, the order for the disembarkation of the royal family not 
having then arrived. Next day he returned to Portsmouth almost 
at the same hour with the under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, who was commissioned to compliment Don Carlos in the 
name of his government. ‘The proposition was however made at 
the same time to Don Carlos, that he should renounce his claim to 
the Spanish crown, and an offer also, in case of his consent, “ of 
a considerable sum of money, and a handsome pension, to be paid 
by the Spanish, and guaranteed by the English government.” These 


offers and propositions were, it is said, replied to with dignity, and 
refused. 


‘*On leaving the King, Mr. Backhouse entered the captain’s cabin, to com- 
mit the royal answer to writing, and retired full of admiration for the noble 
character of Don Carlos. The spirit of party sought to insinuate that these 
dignified expressions had been dictated to the King; a Tory journal even , 
asserted that a Portuguese diplomatist attached to the suite of the Princess 
of Beira had drawn up the answer. I can however testify that he was not 
even consulted, and knew nothing of the matter except through the jour- 
nals; and moreover, if he had been consulted, I doubt his approving: the 
sentiment, aud am warranted in my opinion by the counsel he gave Don 
Miguel, when his acquiescence in the proposals of his enemies was under 
discussion. If that journal had looked for its information from persons 
who had lived in intimacy with the King, it would have learned that never 
did the prince display, in any circumstance of his life, in prosperity as in 
adversity, a more noble and exalted character, or one more becoming his 
birth; Charles V. was at all times worthy of admiration, by that affecting 
resignation which can spring only from a pure conscience and a deep con- 
viction of having well performed our duty. If, however, the prince had 
stood in need of honourable and generous inspirations, he would have had 
no difficulty in finding them. All Europe was acquainted with the firm 
and noble character of the Queen, whose soul and sentiments were 80 
eminently royal; and of the Princess of Beira, who unites to the advantage 
of a strongly organized mind, a heart endowed with all the energy of de- 
votion. ‘The Bishop of Leon, so well known for his elevation of mind, the 
fervour of his religious virtues, and the probity of his political opinions, 
has always exhibited a rectitude of conduct, and a nobleness of sentiment, 
which have never wavered, either at court or in exile; he has chosen the 
wooden rather than the golden cross, by remaining faithful to the cause of 
religion, inseparable in Spain from that of Charles V.; and he would never 
have tendered to his sovereign other counsels than such as were worthy 
of him.’’—pp. 172—174. 


We observe that this is not the only place in which toryism 1s 
impugned in' these pages. A Tory ministry is even accused of 8 
double want of faith, and for having acted as double-faced friends. 
But as we do not consider the Baron’s authority of much value, we 
neither think that his praise should elate, nor his censure abash any 
man. ‘It was,” continues he, ‘* supposed that the Portsmouth 
authorities would have received orders from government to receive 
the royal party with honours due to their rank ; and we were much 
surprised that the governors and the admiral in command of the 
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port, did not send their carriages to convey the royal family, who 
were conducted to their hotel in hired carriages.”” Other marks of 
neglect are complained of. Even the head of the Alien Office was 
sent ‘‘ to take cognizance of the king and the members of the royal 
family, a condition exacted by the authorities, previous to granting 
them a permission of residence in England.” This gave great 
offence, although Carlos appeared to make light of the matter. 
The Whig ministry therefore now come in for their share of censure, 
“who thought proper to partake, under such circumstances, the 
fears of escape experienced by the representatives of Christina’s 
interests.” Were their fears well-founded or not? Even before 
leaving Portsmouth, we are immediately told by our officious Aide- 
de-Camp, that Carlos received important dispatches from Zumala- 
carreguy, in which he pressingly urged the necessity of a return to 
Spain, to assume the command of the troops devoted to the Carlist 
cause. ‘* This message irrevocably fixed the king’s determination ; 
he ordered me to prepare, without. loss of time, for his departure.” 
Indeed it appears that the quadruple alliance which the author 
characterises as a “ disgraceful treaty,” taught Carlos that the pro- 
tection granted him by England was of a cautious description, 
but affording, from its nature, a means of returning to Navarre. 


“The prince had been pleased to number me amongst the very few of 
his devoted adherents, to whom he might confide his lofty projects; and 
ke had selected me to accompany him. During his sojourn at Portsmouth, 
he commissioned me to make preparations for his departure ; in obedience 
to his orders, 1 performed several journeys to London in furtherance of that 
object. The most important and arduous arrangement was the procuring 
of passports: I concerted my measures with Mr. B , a banker in London, 
whose zeal for the royal cause, and capacity for business, proved of the 
utmost advantage to my views. 

‘‘ After having long and carefully considered what species of passports 
would prove most suitable to us, we determined that the King and the in- 
dividual who was to accompany him, should represent themselves as colo- 
nists from the island of Trinidad, and that passports should be procured for 
them in that character, we gave the preference to Trinidad, because it had 
formerly belonged to Spain; the greater part of the inhabitants still spoke 
the Spanish language, and consequently any Spanish words which might 
drop from the King during the journey we were about to undertake, would 
not create suspicion. 

‘‘ Our passports were delivered to us under the names of Alphonse Saez 
and Thomas Saubot; the first, a merchant, the second a planter in Trinidad, 
and both, Mr. B.’s correspondents. Mr. Thomas Saubot, then in London, 
gave me his passport containing a description, which, by a singular coin- 
cidence, perfectly corresponded with my person; the other was procured 
"by a friend of mine; but they were both ignorant of the use to which I 
iutended to apply them. 

“ Having thus procured the passports, I collected as many pamphlets and 
newspapers as I could find respecting the island of Trinidad, and carefully 
inquired the names of the principal inhabitants of the colony, and of the 
last arrivals in English harbours, in order not to be taken by surprise, in the 
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event of any unforeseen questions being put to me. With the view of 
averting the suspicious vigiliance of M. de Talleyrand, I next sent, for 
examination, at the embassy, a passport which had been given to me in 
France, under my real name, six months before; and in order to allow 
proper notice to be taken of it, I did not call for its return until two days 
afterwards. ‘This passport was examined for Hamburg, my departure for 
which town I had openly announced -to every person of the household 


of Charles V. having also adopted that precaution towards all my friends,” 
pp. 180—182. 


M. de Talleyrand, says our author, was completely the dupe of this 
contrivance, which affords him ground for not a little self-congratula- 
tion. But something more had to be done, especially as concerned 
disgusting the person of Don Carlos. Most of those about him pre- 
ferred his approaching Spain by sea, but the author’s arguments 
prevailed, because as it would require a million and a half of francs 
to arm the vessel, he asked ‘ where was the sum to be procured ?” 
The difficulties which our Aide-de-Camp had to encounter, and his 
success, as stated in the following sentences, are arrayed as much 
in the manner of a menial as any thing we ever knew. How dis- 
tressing and how wonderful ! 


‘* It is often an arduous struggle to have to contend with those who are 
in close attendance upon monarchs; when occasions of danger arise, all are 
anxious to prove their attachment by a display of cautious foresight; but 
they rather stand as obstacles in the way of success. 

“| had every difficulty in persuading that a land journey only exposed 
us to the risk of being arrested by M. Thiers’ police, and that the worst 
which could happen to the King, was his being conveyed beyond the French 
frontiers, as Louis Phillippe could not have the audacity to re-open the 
dungeon of Blay for the admission of the King of Spain. I was quite 
satisfied that I was conquering, in the person of M. de Talleyrand, the evil 
genius of the juste milieu party. 

“Every resting place had been settled before hand; I had taken note 
of every house at which we might stop on the road from London to Bayonne; 
and although no previous intimation had been given to any one, in order 
not to incur the danger in which an act of indiscretion might involve us, I 
was confident of the welcome reception and devotedness we should meet 
with. The only thing I had provided, was that every one should be at his 
post on the instant of our arrival; I was thoroughly acquainted, with the 
road, and felt assured that no delay would retard us. Such were the con- 
victions I had to impress upon the minds of those who thought it their 
duty to raise difficulties to my plan of travelling; I may affirm, however, 
that every thing has occurred as I had previously anticipated ; and I have 
had nothing to alter in the itinerary I had laid down for his Majesty, pre- 
viously to our quitting Portugal.’’-—pp. 185, 186. 

it was agreed that the royal family should remove to London; 
and Gloucester-lodge, once the residence of Mr. Canning, who 1s 
charged for having chiefly contributed to the revolutions which have 
desolated the Spanish territory, became the temporary abode of 
Carlos, which is dwelt on as an affecting coincidence. Jn the mean 
time he visited the most interesting places in the metropolis ; while 


the author drew up the following instructions to be observed by 
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him and the persons of the household. They are trifling enough, 
at least as set down, but at the same time, they are the subject of 
high pride to the coniriver, and therefore we shall do our best to 
please him by their insertion in our pages. 


“ His Majesty was to sally forth, on the Ist of July, at six in the evening, 
the hour at which he took his usual walk, in company with M. Aznares, 
formerly attached to the legation at the court of Sardinia, to take a coach 
at the first stand, which was at the distance of a mile from his residénce, 
and proceed in itto Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 1 was waiting for 
him at one of the houses in that street, where he was to cut off his mustachios 
and get his hair dyed. It was to be said at Gloucester-lodge, as soon as 
night should set in, that the King had returned from his walk with a violent 
head-ache which had compelled him to retire to bed. The physician of 
Don Carlos, who would never have consented to be kept away from him, 
was to be made acquainted withthe secret, as well asthe King’s valet, an old 
servant on whose discretion perfect reliance might be placed. The phy- 
sicilan, after paying a visit to his patient, would write an order which was 
to be taken for preparation to an apothecary in the neighbourhood, and in 
which he was to prescribe mustard baths and sinapisms. The Queen, the 
Princess of Beira, and the Bishop of Leon, were to pass several hours of 
each day at the bedside of the august patient; the bishop was even to 
come on purpose from London, where he resided, in order to be the better 
enabled to give his attendance to the King ; the King’s apartment was to 
be closed against every one else, even the Infants his children; they were 
to be told that their august father could not see them owing to the vio- 
lence of his heacache ; nevertheless, the secret of the voyage was commu- 
nicated two days after our departure, to the Prince of Asturias, who ex- 
pressed the deepest mortification at not having been allowed to accompany 
his father. The gentleman of the bed-chamber himself, the duties of whose 
office required, his remaining at the doorof the King’s apartment to receive 
his orders, was for several days unaware of the King’s absence. 

“In the event of the King’s departure from London becoming known, 
two of the gentlemen in attendance upon his Majesty were to start for 
Lulworth in a post-chaise and four ; and it was to be stated in the news- 
papers, that Don Carlos had gone to visit the late residence of Charles X. 
with the view of fixing himself there, with his family, at a later period. I 
placed all these instructions, in writing, in the Queen’s hands, and she 


condescended to express to me her satisfaction at my conduct.”—pp 
187—189. 


When Carlos came to an undetstanding respecting all these ar- 
rangements, and to the fulfilment of the final steps previous to his 
departure, ‘“‘ he allowed me to kiss his hand. ‘ Sire,’ said I, ‘ this 
is the last homage I am to pay your majesty; this very night we 
are to exchange parts; it will be your’s to obey me until your re- 
turn to your dominions, when each of us shal] resume his station.’ ” 
A pretty pair ! 

“ The first object attended to was that of disguising the King ; he be- 
gan, with remarkable cheerfulness, by cutting away his mustachios, a 
sacrifice at all times painful to a Castillian. ‘The amiable Madame B 
had taken upon herself the task of dyeing his hair, for her devoted zeal 
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would not allow her to trust to strange hands so important a secret. She 
was discharging this function with a timid gracefulness, and when lay. 
ing her hands, for the first time, on the King’s head, she said to him with 
visible emotion, ‘ We must indeed, Sire, be living in times of revolution, 
that I should thus venture to lay my hand upon a royal head.’ ‘ Cour. 
age, Madame,’ affably replied the King, and in order to calm her agita- 
tion, he good humouredly asked her if one might not likewise procure 
powder to whiten the hair. ‘ But the times we live in are such,’ added 
the King, ‘ thal they would often render it a useless secret.’ pp, 
191, 192, 

The Bishop of Leon, who had accompanied Carlos to England, 
when the time of his departure drew near, became extremely 
anxious about its success, and had beseeched him to postpone it. 
“No!” replied the king, “ I feel something here (pointing to his 
heart), which tells me that the undertaking will be prosperous ; and 
in order that God may protect it, I request your blessing.” ‘ The 
king then bent his knee to the ground, and the worthy bishop im- 
plored the blessing of heaven upon his royal head.” Not long 
after, the author, now a temporary sovereign, and his subject, arrived 
at Dieppe. In passing through the country, we have frequent 
acknowledgments of “ the king’s” good nature and humour. ‘The 
very nature of our soil, so different from the dark, and if I may so 
express it, the foggy soil of England, appeared to gladden his 
heart.”” The recollections of the magnanimous conduct of the 
Duchess of Berri were gratefully suggested by scenes which the 
passed through, and he “did homage to the noble boldness of his 
relative,” contrasting it with the conduct of her sister of Spain. 
Whilst in France they received a letter from London, which stated 
‘that the king’s illness continues, notwithstanding the attentions 
bestowed upon him, and that news of the travellers were impatient- 
ly expected.” In Paris, when the author pointed out the spot 
where, forty-one years before, the head of Louis had rolled, divested 
of its crown, Carlos remarked— 


« « Revolutions,’ said the King, ‘ can only do the work of destruction ; 
they possess not the germ of reconstruction ; in my native land they have 
shaken, in the space of a few years, that Spanish monarchy so strong and 
powerful, and have plunged the country into the most cruel anarchy. 

“Our carriage was at this moment detained by a species of pleasure car 
covered over with a cloth awning. I cast my eyes upon the car, to see 
who were the illustrious travellers for whom our postillion gave way, 
and I recognised Louis-Phillippe and his family proceeding to Neuilly. 
I quickly pointed him out to the King, saying: ‘ Look before you, Sire, 
and behold your august cousin, the King of the French, who comes to 
wish you a happy journey.’ Charles V. hastened to look at his worthy 
relative, who erroneously fancied that some one was bowing to him, and 
raised his hand to his royal grey hat, graciously lowering it to the Spa- 
nish Majesty; Queen Amelia and the Princesses her daughters vied in 
courtesy with their father. The King laughed heartily at Louis Phil- 
lippe’s salutation, and whispered to me: ‘ My worthy cousin of Orleans 
does not suspect that I am traversing his dominions without his leave, and 
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am preparing to tear up with the point of my sword, his treaty of the 
quadruple alliance.’ ”’—pp. 203, 204. 

This occurrence must have been in no slight degree strikings 
and we are told, that it furnished an engrossing theme of reflection 
to the adventurer. ‘‘ I console myself,” he observed, “ in reflecting, 
that like my ancestor Louis XIV. I am going to enact my part of 
king. The days when the kings of Spain reposed quietly under 
the shades of Aranjuez, or in the royal solitudes of the Escurial, 
are far from us, and it will be long ere they again return; I fear 
that my reign will be a continual warfare against revolution.” 


“We alighted for supper at Lonjumeau, near Paris; the King felt a 
great appetite, and as it was not optional with us to select our Very, we 
entered a species of tavern, dignified with the name of coffee-house. If our 
repast was not over delicate, it was at least seasoned with a kind of pasto- 
ral scene which greatly amused the King. Near the counter, or rather 
the table which supplied the place of one, stood the two daughters of 
the hostess; whilst the mother was engaged in attendance upon us, and 
could not keep watch over them, they were exchanging tender looks and 
words with a tall handsome young man, who was no doubt the cock of 
the walk.’ ”—pp. 206, 207. 


The journey of Carlos was performed through France without 
encountering any accident of moment. Yet we are told by the 
author that they had the telegraph before them during the whole 
time, and were not a little uneasy on its account, not knowing its 
pantomimic motions. However, the stratagesm succeeded so well 
that the Spanish ambassador in London is said to have considered 
the illness of Carlos at Gloucester-lodge as bing mortal, and that 
Talleyrand was also completely duped by it, while the adventurer 
was on his journey. In reference to the first opportunity that 
Carlos obtained of hearing mass, the author adcls, “ It is not with- 
out a just cause that the church has bestowed upon the kings of 
Spain the revered title Catholic Majesty.’’ Incleed, the devotion 
or rather servility of this puerile Aide-de-Camp, is so gross and 
obtrusive, that we have no heart for hearing much more of it. We 
therefore close our extracts with the description of the reception of 
Don Carlos in the Spanish dominions. 

“It was six o’clock when we made our entry into Spain in disguise, a 
ruse de guerre to which Kings are but little accustomed. M. D 
quitted us to return to Bayonne, with two letters which he had to send by 
a Courier—the one to Paris, the other to London. 

“We directed our steps towards Maja, continuing to preseé rve the strict- 
est incognito. On the following day we breakfasted at Ari’scum, a little 
village seven leagues from Pampeluna, at the house of a lady whose hus- 
band had been forced to fly into France, to escape the persecu tions of the 
Christinos. During this breakfast, whereat.the principal ink \abitants of 
the village assisted, we caused the conversation to turn upon the : approach- 
Ing arrival of Charles V. I offered to bet, that before fiftee n days he 
would positively be in Spain. The wager wastaken. ‘It isa sure bet,’ 
said I to them, ‘ and there is nobody better able than M., the am bassador, 
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(1 pointed out the King) to give you news of Don Carlos, since he saw 
him before his departure from London. 

“J put to them, likewise, sundry questions, tending to elicit what in- 
fluence the arrival of Don Carlos would exercise upon their minds. We 
were readily convinced that it would be signalized by a general rising of 
the four northern provinces which had remained faithful to their sovereign, 
I finally proposed to the Russian ambassador to drink the health of the 
King, and the toast was accepted and passed round with enthusiasm. 

‘We were enjoined to take the greatest precaution, in order to ensure 
the safety of the King, up to that moment in which we should find our- 
selves in the midst of our own partizans, and sufficiently far from the 
frontiers of France and the environs of St. Sebastian, to entertain no 
further cause of fear, either as regarded a coup-de-main on the part of the 
French troops, who should be informed of our arrival in Spain, and who 
would not mind a violation of territory with the view of makiug so im- 
portant a capture as that of Charles V., or as regarded the chance of falling 
into the hands of a party of Christnos, who might issue from St. Sebastian 
or Other strong places in Navarre. 

‘**'We encountered, throughout our entire route from the frontier, 
royalist troops, who were far from imagining that the King was in the 
midst of them ; their steadiness was complete; one of the members of the 
junta of Navarre accompanied us as far as Elisondo. It then became no 
longer possible to restrain the delight of these good Navarese. ‘The news 
of his Majesty’s arrival spread through the province with clectric rapidity. 
The entire population gathered round the prince; they were intoxicated with 
joy at sight of him; they pressed upon his steps, threw themselves on 
their knees, and kissed his hands; it recalled to mind, indeed, what Henry 
IV. said of the Parisians, ‘ They thirsted to see a King.’ ”—pp.219—221, 





Art. X.— The Irish Church. The Reform Association of the Reformers 
of England, Scotland, and Wales. London: James Ridgway and 
Sons. 1835. “< 


Wirnovt desiring to take upon ourselves a pre-eminent share in po- 
litical party questions, there are some of such public importance 
and pressing weight, that no periodical writer can well pass over, 
and which have only become the subject of partizanship from the 
perversity of temper and of principle which is apt to attach to those 
alone who have a selfish or sinister interest in the matter. We say, 
there are at present subjects occupying the minds of the people of 
the United Kingdom, of such vast moment, yet of such easy solution, 
that no man whose voice may extend to two or three, ought to 
hold it back, when he is conscious of exerting it without any re- 
ference to personal interest or partizanship, farther than a great 
measure of public justice and virtue must tend to the individual 
benefit of each member of the community. Such a subject, we 
unhesitatingly declare, in respect of ourselves, as members of so- 
ciety, and as journalists, is involved in the Irish Church question. 
Nor can we conceive how any man whose mind is not warped 

by prejudice or by selfishness can think on the question but i one 
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way. That way has generally been taken in the pamphlet now 
before us, and therefore we use it both as the vehicle and an op- 
portunity for the conveyance of our opinions, desirous that every 
one may be induced to consider the question dispassionately, and 
hereby lend his aid to its adjustment, ere greater difficulties and 
dangers intervene. _ 

There are two things that we shall take for granted on entering 
on this discussion, supposing that a national Church establishment 
is demanded and held to be conducive to the spread and support 
of religion. First, that Church should consist of the majority of 
the nation, compared with the followers of any other creed; and 
secondly, the Church and State, when united, can only righteously 
be so, with the view of making the State religious, and not for the 
purpose of rendering the Church political. Unless religion be a 
mockery or a mere temporal handle, is 1t possible to withhold these 
postulata? Now let us try the Irish established Church under 
these rules, and we must feel ourselves prepared to adopt the queries 
and the answers, with slight exceptions, introduced by the Reform 
Association in the present pamphlet. 

The first query is, ‘‘ What is the Irish Church ? how has it been 
maintained ? how comes it that seven millions of the population, 
are now hostile to its existence ?”’ The Irish Church [stablishment 
is at present and has been for a period which every one can name, 
Protestant and Episcopal, similar to that in [ngland, in its go- 
vernment and endowments, excepting that it has never compre- 
hended the majority, or any thing like an equality of the population 
compared with the Roman Catholic Church. In seeking for the 
causes which led to results so different in Ireland to those that 
fell out in England about the same period, the following, more or 
less, had their influence. 

“In England, the seed of Reformation was sown in a country prepared, 
and willing, to receive it. The doctrines of Wickliffe had paved the 
way for those of Luther, and the rejection of the Papal power by Henry 
VIII. merely consummated what the Constitutions of Clarendon had 
begun. In Ireland, from the Conquest, in 1168, up to 1546, the whole 
influence of the Crown was employed to enhance the authority of the 
Papal See. It was upon a Papal Bull that the King’s title rested—it was 
by a gift from Rome that Ireland was held! Excommunication was a 
Weapon employed against the King’s enemies, at a time when, amongst 
the more civilized communities of Europe, it had fallen into contempt. 
It was, in short, one of the many anomalies of the British Rule in Ireland 
that, up tothe very last moment, the people were taught to obey and to 
reverence, that power, which the Reformation called upon them to con- 
temn,and abjure. But this was not all.—Ireland, though nominally con- 
quered, never had been identified with the Britishempire. The conquest 
itself was a partial conquest. The authority of England was confined 
tothe English pale. The laws of England were granted only to the 
Norman settlers, and their descendants, and to the five Sects, or Families, 
with which they first contracted alliances. All the rest of the native 
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‘opulation was esteemed aliens, or enemies. Down to the reign of 
Elizabeth, they could neither sue, nor be sued in any court of law; and 
as late as 1607, under James I, an Irishman might be killed with impu. 
nity, if it could be proved that he was what was then termed mere Irish, 
and not one of the Five Bloods. Exclusion from the rights and privileges 
of Englishmen, was then, as it too long continued, the principle of our 
government. All the institutions of the Irish were denounced, yet their 
desire, often and ardently expressed, to be received under the protection 
of the English law, was rejected. They were condemned to exist as a 
distinct and degraded, race, with whom intermarriage was pollution, and 
to conform with whose customs was declared by the Statute of Kilkenny, 
in 1367, to be acrime equivalent to high treason itself.””"—pp. 4, 5. 


The relative merits of the two religions are independent of these 
causes. But the manner in which the doctrines of the Reformation 
were sought to be promulgated in Ireland widened the previous 
breach. Not only were inefficient, injudicious, worldly-minded 
men thrust into the places of the Catholic priesthood—men guilty 
of many excesses incompatible with the character and duties of 
reformers, but penal enactments took the place of rational conviction, 
or those addresses to the human mind, which alone can ever produce 
a moral and permanent consequence. Every one knows that the 
country was treated as a Protestant country, though Catholic in 
all but the name. Nor do we think that the pamphlet before us is 
in error, when it attributes much at the time of the Reformation to 
the denial of the privilege of worshipping God in the native lan- 
guage. That was denied to the Irish, and up to the present day 
the liturgy of the Episcopalian Church, we believe, has never been 
translated into their tongue. But not only has the Protestant 
Church in Ireland been always greatly in the minority, but the 
number of its members is constantly on the decrease, taken relatively 
with the Catholic population. Nay, every attempt to uphold the 
Establishment by legislative enactments has only served to show 
their inefficacy and impolicy. Although the endowments that at 
one time exclusively belonged to the Catholics be now given to the 
Episcopalians, the former go on increasing to the overgrowing at the 
same rate of the endowments of the latter. The result of this 
monstrous state of things is, that out of a population of something 
less than eight millions, of which alone six millions are Catholics, 
and not above seven or eight hundred thousands are Episcopalians, 
the gross Church revenue of the latter is 807,533/., and 744,926/. 
nett, according to Lord Morpeth’s estimate, although nothing 
yrecisely is yet known of this matter, on account of the cloud of 
mystery that has been kept ever around it. 

‘There are many other glaring evils and absurdities connected 
vith the Church Establishment in Ireland, which would be toler- 

ted no where else, which neither England nor Scotland would lie 
nder, and which there are few individuals so hardy as to deny al- 
ogether. 

‘Compare it with any other Establishment, and we shall see in what 
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the error consists : for neither in Catholic Belgium, nor in Protestant 
Scotland, in both of which countries the Establishment is the Church of 
the majority, is there any comparison between the scale upon which the 
Clergy are remunerated, and that adopted in Ireland, where their services, 
however valuable, are confined to a mere fraction of the population. 

“In Belgium, for instance, where there is a Catholic population of four 
millions, the whole provision for the archbishop of Malines, and the five 
Bishops, who perform, in conjunction with him, the duties of Episcopal 
superintendence, together with the Vicars, Canons, and other Digni- 
taries, the Colleges attached to each Bishopric, and the repair of the Ca- 
thedral, and other churches, amounts to 434,800 francs, or about 11,0002. 
For the Parochial Clergy, in the nine Provinces composing the Belgian 
monarchy, a sum of 2,828,100 francs is allotted, which is equivalent to 
about 115,0002.; so that the whole expense of an Establishment for four 
millions of people does not exceed 130,000/., in which sum the provision 
for Church rates is included. This is the first article upon the Belgian 
Ecclesiastical Budget. What is the second? A provision for the clergy 
of asmall Protestant minority, to whom 80,000 francs are assigned, as a 
proof of the kindly feeling with which they are regarded by their Catho- 
lic fellow-countrymen. But what would the feelings of these Catholics 
be, if, because they have a Protestant sovereign upon the throne, an 
attempt were made to appropriate the whole ecclesiastical fund to the 
Protestant minority, and to refuse all participation in it to the Catholics ? 
Look at Ireland, and we have the answer. 

“ And now let us turn to Scotland. In what country are the duties of 
the Christian ministry more faithfully performed? Where are the clergy, 
as a body, more looked up to, respected, and beloved? and what is the 
cost of this most efficient, and praiseworthy, and truly Christian Esta- 
blishment—an Establishment, be it recollected, in which, although there 
are neither archbishops nor bishops to repress them, sinecures are un- 
known—non-residence is unknown—pluralities are unknown—where 
the pastor is content to live by the flock which he tends, and claims no 
remuneration where no services are performed ? 

“ The present population of Scotland amounts to two millions and a 
half, of whom, 1,600,000, at the least, are members of the Established 
Presbyterian Church. The whole cost of this Church, including the par- 
liamentary grant of 11,430/. per annum, the object of which is to aug- 
ment to 150/., and 200/., respectively, the stipends of those livings which 
do not produce that sum, does not exceed 269,033/. a year; so that the 
spiritual instruction of the whole Scotch people averages exactly three 
shillings and fourpence per head. Now mark the difference. 

“In Scotland we have 1,600,000 members of the Establishment, with 
an expenditure of 269,000/. In Ireland we have 752,972 members of the 
Establishment, with an expenditure of 807,5331. 

“In Scotland the spiritual instruction of each member of the Establish- 
ment costs three shillings and fourpence. 

“In Ireland, the spiritual instruction of each member of the Establish- 
ment costs twenty-one shillings and fivepence. ; 

“In Scotland, the ratio of remuneration is nearly equal; for, if the sti- 
pends are larger in some of the larger towns, it is because there are hea- 
vier duties for the clergyman to perform. 

“In Ireland, the ratio of remuneration is entirely independent of the 
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duty, and varies, in the most unequal and capricious manner, from 28/, 
per head (as in the eight parishes of the Bishopric of Cloyne), and 
67/. 10s. per head, (as in the Union of Paleroan, where there are only four 
Protestants and 270/. in tithes), to a very trifling and inadequate stipend, 
which may be found in parts of Armagh, although in other parts of the 
same province, the remuneration of the clergyman appears to be 11. 5s, 
(Donoughmore), 2/. (Creggan), 2/. 4s. (Dunleer), and even 4/. per head 
(Sermonfeckan). 

“In Scotland, two-thirds of the population actually belong to the Esta- 
blishment, and all once did.’—pp. 19—2). 


Can any be so wilfully blind as to see nothing absurd, base, and 
rotten, in the Irish Church Establishment after this? As to the 
remedy to be applied in this state of things in Ireland, there is 
much difference between two political parties, which the pamphlet 
before us next proceeds to discuss, viz. as to the right which the 
Legislature possesses to deal with the ecclesiastical fund that has, 
since the Reformation, been appropriated to the Irish Establishment, 
and extraordinary minority. We cannot do better than adopt parts 
of the statement of the pamphlet on this branch. 

“The very fact that 1t was so appropriated constitutes the right, and 
the reply. ‘The Reformation put an end not merely to the papal autho- 
rity, but to all idea of prescription in the property of the Church. It was 
a reforming of the ecclesiastical institutions of the country according 
to the wants, and spirit, of that age, sanctioned, undertaken, and worked 
out, by the three branches of the Legislature in parliament assembled. 
Their right to do what they did has never been disputed. Upon what 
ground can it be disputed now? Why is a property, which, 300 years 
ago, was held to be a trust property, and dealt with as such by parlia- 
ment, a property, which was wrested from its ancient possessors, the 
Catholic clergy, and applied—justly and wisely applied—to objects more 
congenial to the wishes of the nation, and better calculated to promote its 
spiritual good, to be designated now as private property, over which par- 
liament can exercise no legitimate controul, without endangering the 
title to all other property, and sapping the foundations of civil society 
itself ? 

«« The fact is, that, in all cases of corporate reforms, there are two 
questions to be decided—the question of expediency, and the question of 
right, and these have been purposely confounded in the case of the Irish 
church. Those, who could not deny the expediency, have denied the 
right, by way of strengthening a weak position; and, when forced to 
concede the right, they throw themselves back upon the expediency, as 
acorps de reserve. ‘These are the constant tactics of the conservative 
party, and more peculiarly of Sir Robert Peel. We shall take a plainer, 
and an honester, course. We say that we have proved the expediency 
of such a change in the application of the ecclesiastical fund in Ireland, 
as may reconcile our Catholic fellow subjects to its existence, and we now 
affirm the right.”—pp. 22, 23. 


Many of our greatest constitutional writers have recognised the 
distinction between corporate and private property. After what 
of late sessions has taken place in the British Parliament, it would 
be a waste of time to argue the justice of the principle. If the 
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doctrine be erroneous, what has notthe Legislature to answer to 
the British Boroughs, among other incorporated bodies, for various 
late innovations? When exclaiming about the spoliation of the 
Church, it is well put, by way of silencing the alarmed parties— 
Who are the spoliators, and who the persons robbed? Were the 
Legislature masterfully to confiscate private property, the mind na- 
turally and immediately perceives, that a thing not only capable of 
valuation is taken away, but that which alone possesses all the at- 
tributes of property—all that can peculiarly make it one’s own— 
whether labour, purchase, or descent so created it. Children uni- 
versally feel that the property of their parents is theirs; and were 
a violent law to infringe on such rights, injustice and insecurity 
would become general. But corporation property—what is it by its 
very nature, if existing rights are respected, but that which is under 
the contro! of the Legislature, for the public good of each particular 
community? But is the Church a Corporation ? 


“ What is it, if it be not? Upon what plea do the clergy hold their 
property, but in virtue of a public trust? ‘ It is the salary of prayer,’ as 
Grattan somewhere says, ‘and not the gift of God independent of the 
duty.” The mode of their payment is indifferent to the question. It 
may be in lands, or money, or tithes. A territorial pension is no more 
property, than a pecuniary pension. ‘The clergy are merely entrusted 
with the administration of those lands, out of which their pensions are 
paid; and it is for the State to determine, when existing interests lapse, 
whether the trust ought to be continued or not. This principle is ad- 
mitted by Paley, by Warburton, by Bishop Watson, all high ecclesias- 
tical authorities, and by the present Bishop of London, as it was by Lord 
Bacon 200 years before. They al] hold church property to be a public 
fund, distributed, at the discretion of the State, for public services, to be 
rendered by a public body. Had it not been so, the Catholic clergy 
would still be in possession of it. ‘There could have been no transfer at 
the period of the Reformation. 

“ The title of the Protestant Church rests upon an act of parliament, 
and upon nothing else or better. The plea for that act, was the old plea, 
the Salus publica—the public good! ‘This was its sole end and object. 
The question is, has that end been attained? Can it ever be attained in 
Ireland under the present system? If unattainable, why is the system to 
be upheld ? 

* But, say some, what becomes of church property, if you take it from 
the clergy? Why, it reverts to the State! By the State it was granted, 
and by the State it may be resumed, from the moment that it is proved 
that the expectations, under which it was granted have not been realised. 
The Catholics have no claim upon it, as a provision for their own clergy. 
Their title was extinguished in the sixteenth century. The State might 
re-grant it to them, if it thought proper so to do; but the question is a 
Separate question, and foreign to the present discussion, no such plan 

eing contemplated by the government. ‘The real obligation contracted 
by the State, upon a resumption of church property, is to employ the 
fund so resumed in a manner more generally beneficial than that in 
which it is now employed: to impart to the whole community some share 
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in its advantages. We do not mean to limit, by this, the abstract right 
of disposal. We mean simply that there is a moral obligation, or rather 
a moral responsibility, that attaches to all those who call for the new 
distribution of the fund, which is supposed by a large class of their fellow 
countrymen to be devoted, now, to the promotion of religious instruc. 
tion—and which imposes upon them the duty of watching most vigi- 
lantly over the new application of it, in the good resulting from which 
their own justification must consist.””-—pp. 26—28. 


The query next to be taken up is, has Lord Melbourne’s go- 
vernment offered a judicious and efficient remedy for the cure of 
the evils existing in the Irish Church Establishment by the late 
Bill? That Establishment has hitherto worked and been supported 
at the expense of millions of English money, and torrents of Irish 
blood. It is no half or gentle expedients that now can cure the in- 
veteracy of the evil. Any such measures would only, if we may 
judge from the past, ndlame the existing sores, and render some 
more searching proceeding more necessary. A sketch of the 
nature and tendency of the government bill lately introduced, as 
given in the pamphlet, will enable our readers to judge of its wisdom 
and probable efficacy. 


“ The first, the undisguised, the undeniable object of this bill, is to 
make a provision—not a superabundant provision, but a competent, and 
even an ample provision, for the religious instruction of the members of 
the Established Church in Ireland ; nor is it until this is provided for, that 
any surplus, or any claims on the part of the Catholics upon that surplus, 
will be admitted to exist. 

‘« To many, who have judged Lord Morpeth’s Bill without reading it, 
or upon the faith of a Tory analysis, this will be a startli ngassertion ; but 
it is the fact, and we will prove it. 

“ The bill sets out by certain provisions for the conversion of the 
tithe compositions as they now exist, under what are termed Mr, Goul- 
burn’s Act, and Lord Stanley’s Act, into a rent charge, payable by the 
landlord, in lieu of the occupying tenant. 

‘The nature of these provisions it is needless here to explain; there 
is little difference between the two parties respecting them, and what 
there is, relates not to principle, but to detail. 

“ It is not until we come to the 58th clause, that we find any mention 
made of a new appropriation; but by this it is enacted, that, in every 
parish, which appears by the report of the commissioners not to contain 
fifty members of the Establishment, upon the death of the present incum- 
bent, no new appointment shall take place, until the Lord Lieutenant in 
council shall think fit so to direct. It is supposed that this clause will 
apply to 864 parishes, including several now forming parts of ‘ unions’ 
(the objects and nature of which unions we have elsewhere explained), 
and a great outcry has been raised by some zealous Protestants against 
the injustice of depriving these parishes of their spiritual food, when the 
numbers of the congregation perhaps only fall short by two or three, or 
by one, of the number required by the bill to entitle the living to subsist.” 
—pp. 30, 31, 


The line must be drawn somewhere, and the lowest standard is 
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fifty Protestants, for constituting an independent incumbency. 
But even where there are fewer than fifty such individuals, in 
every parish where there is now a church or chapel, and a resident 
officiating minister, a separate curate is to be appointed, who will 
receive a stipend of from 75/. to 150/. per annum ; and where there 
is no church or chapel, and less than fifty Protestants, the cure 
of souls is to be submitted to the minister of an adjoining parish, 
who will receive for this additional duty from 10/. to 50/. Nay, 
where there is not a single Protestant in a parish, the sum of 5/. 
is to be allotted to an adjoining minister, that the spiritual au- 
thority of the established religion may be maintained throughout 
the nation. 

When speaking of unions, it is to be remembered that many of 
the larger benefices are at present so formed, in not a few of which 
contiguity has not been thought a necessary bond of alliance, but 
rather, as it would appear, the wants or the interest of the incum- 
bent have been chiefly considered. This absurd system of union 
is to be remedied by the bill in question. 


“ By the 70th clause, a power is given to dissolve unions; and, by the 
77th clause, the income of a benefice may be reduced, upon the death of 
the present incumbent, where such income appears to be disproportionate 
to the ecclesiastical duties; but in no case can any such reduction take 
place unless the income exceed 300/., nor can it ever be reduced below 
300/., provided the number of the Protestant parishioners be more than 
fifty. 

Now 300/. is the maximum of remuneration amongst the Presbyte- 
rians in the North of Ireland. 300/.is the average standard of remune- 
ration throughout the whole of Scotland; and we see no reasonable 
ground upon which the church of the minority can claim a higher scale 
of recompense fer the care of their scanty flocks, than is assigned to the 
Presbyterian clergy, who, for the most part, have numerous congrega- 
tions, for the faithful and laborious discharge of all the duties of the 
Christian ministry. We see not how Christianity can suffer by it, or 
the influence of religion be impaired. But mark by what precautions 
even this concession is guarded in this much calumniated bill! The 
reduction is not to take place at all, unless the Lord Lieutenant in 
council, upon a report from the ecclesiastical commissioners, with whom 
the bishop of the diocese is in all cases associated, shall decide that the 
income of the parish is disproportionate to the duty; and, whenever the 
spiritual wants of the parish increase, the same commissioners are di- 
rected, by clause 84, specially to report the fact, in order that the Lord 
Lieutenant may make immediate provision for the case, either by 
assigning a larger income to the incumbent, or by removing the suspen- 
sion, if the parish should be amongst the number of the parishes sus- 
pended in consequence of the absence of a Protestant population. 

“ Again, by clause 74, places of worshipare to be provided for Protes- 
tant worship, where there are none now. By clause 83, compensation is to 
be given for advowsons coming under the operation of the act, in all 
cases where they are not vested in the crown or the bishops, when they 
may fairly be regarded as public property. In a word, every precaution 
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has been taken that can bring the change, which must necessarily be 
effected in the present distribution of ecclesiastical revenues in ake 
into harmony with the strictest justice-—the most scrupulous regard 
for the rights of property—and the sincerest desire to ensure to 
the Church of England in that country a stability, which nothing else 
can give to her, by uarrowing her claims to those limits, within which 
they will be cheerfully supplied—we mean the legitimate wants of the 
Protestant population. 

‘« It is only when these claims are provided for to the full extent, that 
a Protestant Lord Lieutenant, in conjunction with five ecclesiastical com- 
missioners (all Protestants likewise), shall deem just and expedient, that 
a surplus can arise, to be applied * to the moral and religious instruction 
of all classes of the people of Jreland, without distinction of religious 
persuasion ?”—pp. 32, 33. 


A favourable distribution of the funds of the Church, even as re- 
spects Protestants, seems thus, and by other provisions, to be se- 
cured. And if after this a sum should remain for the disposal of 
the Commissioners, are the Catholics, who furnish so much of the 
whole fund, to be denied any benefit from it ? or are they to be 
refused education, unless they belie their creed, and accede to that 
which is purely Protestant? How monstrously unjust would such 
treatment be! 


‘“‘ Now, is it possible that Protestantism can have any thing to appre- 
hend from a system thus conducted? Is it for us to fear the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people? Is it for us to dread the consequences of 
inquiry? God forbid! We hold, on the contrary, that a more effectual 
mode of advancing the interest of Protestantism, rightly understood, was 
never yet adopted. The more deeply are we persuaded of the truth of 
our own creed, the more profound becomes cur conviction that, in ap- 
plying to the educaticn of our Catholic fellow countrymen those funds, 
which are not required to supply the bona fide wants of the established 
church in Ireland (and it is to none but these that Lord Morpeth’s bill 
applies), the Government, and the House of Commons, have rendered to 
Protestantism an inestimable service, by freeing it from those shackles 
which have hitherto impeded its progress. ‘The days of compulsory pro- 
selytism have passed. If there are conversions now, they must be ope- 
rated by conviction only. Political privileges allotted to the one sect 
stand inthe way of this conviction, by the jealousy, and rivalry, which 
they unavoidably engender. The greater the privileges, the greater the 
animosity between the ruling sect, and those at whose expense it 1s sup- 
ported. Diminish those privilezes—take population as the basis of the 
Establishment, and work as the only standard of remuneration—and you 
remove every just cause of complaint on the part of those who do not 
belong to it. What is there then to prevent the voice of truth from 
becoming all-powerful? And if truth, and Protestantism, be, as we 
believe, synonymous, what more effectual mode of disseminating Pro- 
testantism can be suggested ? 

‘* Such is the object of Lord Morpeth’s Bill—such the sentiments of a 
very large proportion of those by whom it has been supported. It is 
with these sentiments that a majority of the reforming members of the 
House of Commons have consented to purchase, with a million of the 
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people’ s money, the consent of the other branch of the Legislature to this 
new appropriation of the church property in Ireland, without which they 
see no hope of terminating the evils by which that country has been so 
long distracted. And for what is this million required ?—To preserve 
the Protestant clergy from actual starvation! Victims of a system, which 
no power can uphold—unable to collect their legal dues—consigned to 
destitution in the midst of nominal plenty, they have subsisted for the 
last four years upon the national bounty. They are, at this moment, 
as much stipendiaries—as much public servants, paid out of the public 
treasury, as they are in France or in Belgium, where there is an ecclesi- 
astical budget for the army, or for the civil service. 640,000/. have 
been already advanced for the arrears of tithes unpaid during the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833; 400,0C01. more are required to cover the arrears of 
the current year; and unless the people of England and Scotland are 
prepar ed to risk a civil war for the enforcement of claims, which a ma- 
jority of the present House of Commons has pronounced to be indefensi- 
ble, a similar demand will be made upon them annually, as long as the 
present system is persevered 1 in.”’—pp. 36, 37. 

Such are the views maintained in the pamphlet before us, and 
such appear to us to be just and sound. Whether the working of 
the bill in question might turn out exactly or as favourably as here 
anticipated, may be by some doubted ; but surely all who carefully 
weigh the exigencies of the case, must perceive that a bold aa 
strong measure is necessary to the preservation of the Protestant 
Irish Church. We only fear for the I'stablishment, that neither the 
lately proposed bill, nor any equally moderate measure, will prove 
permanently satisfactory to a great majority of the people who 
have been so long denied their rights, so long goaded to despair, 
and now so fully persuaded of their might as well as their right. 
But why should not justice be done, even although at the risk of 
eiving way to farther demands? Would the establishment in 
Ireland of the Catholic Church, or the doing away with the pre- 
sent one altogether, be attended with more fearful results than 
have for long been witnessed and endured in that country? We 
feel that however natural or nec essary an uniformity of religion, as 
respects the State, may be throughout the United Kingdom, that 
in effect no such establishment at present exists; at any rate, ac- 
cording to the tenets of Protestants themselves, they need not fear 
any equal competition. 


ee 








Art. XI.—A Popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen. By W. H 
Rosrrtson, M.D. London: Tilt. 1835. 
We have not much reliance on such popular treatises as the present, 
in so far as the instruction of non- -medical persons is immediately 
concerned. ‘l'o be sure the author is at pains to convinoe his readers 
that the work is not one on popular medicine, denouncing such as 
useless or worse than useless. And yet he appears to us not to 
have a very clear conception of his design, or of the chief and pe- 
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culiar uses which may be made of the work ; for though he declares 
that it is of the popular medical class, he tells us in the preface 
that it ‘‘ has been written for the convenience of my professional 
brethren, to save them much trouble and time; in fact, to put their 
patients in possession of general principles, without attempting to 
interfere with the application of those principles to individual caseg 
of serious disease. It has, however,” continues he, ‘ been chiefly 
written for the benefit of the careless or unthinking, or ignorant 
invalid.” Again—‘ My aim, and the aim is a high one, is to give 
the public a means of correcting this ignorance; to inform them 
on points of which every medical man knows them to be ignorant, 
and knows too how important it is that they be, as far as possible, 
informed.” Now, to say the least of it, this is talking in a very 
general and common-place style. But if it do not intimate what 
amounts to a popular treatise on medicine, it comes as near the 
same point as possible, unless it be denied, by a mere play upon 
words, that various kinds of diet, &c., act variously, or that in 
effect they act medicinally orinjuriously, just as subtilely and effectually 
as any drugs that come out of the chemist’s and apothecary’s shop. 
And yet the ignorant or unthinking invalid is so to be instructed by 
this volume, in certain “ general principles,” but not as to “ the 
application of those principles to individual cases of serious disease,” 
with the view of saving the professional gentleman “ much trouble 
and time.” A knowledge of general principles, without that of 
their application to individual cases, as regards diet, for instance, 
we do think are the very best friends of the professional brethren, 
by occasioning them, instead of saving them, much trouble and 
time, especially in the instance of an ignorant or careless invalid. 
What does the author himself say in the instance of an ignorant 
or careless invalid. What does he exaggeratingly say of the im- 
portance and the skill implied in a proper regulation of diet. “ The 
regulation of the diet is a matter of first rate importance, secondary 
to nothing, whether we look to the beneficial effects which follow an 
adequate attention to it, or the serious consequences which are 
the result of neglect.” Then as to neglect, ignorance, and the 
difficulties prevalent on this subject, he asks—‘* Am I over-rating 
the liability of the public to be led astray by this sort of temptation 
to become each man his own physician? No! on the contrary, | 
must go a step higher to be on a level with the magnitude of the 
evil. So far, erring as the result proves the principle (practice) to 
be, yet so far there is certainly something feasible in the idea; for 
certain general facts are stated, diseases are treated of, the symptoms 
of each given (the author is referring to the directions which popu- 
lar works on medicine contain), and a mode or modes of adminis- 
tering to each disease set forth.”” Then he goes on to describe the 
difficulty of any man telling what is the disease with which he him- 
self is afflicted, from the descriptions of several diseases ; nay, 
though hitting upon the right disease, of treating it suitably to its 
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stages, or the prominency of this or that set of symptoms, with the 
remedies which are adapted to his own powers and those of the ma- 
lady. Now,nothingsurely can bejuster thanallthis. Then why give 
general instructions to ignorant invalids, on the subject of diet, un- 
less diet be a less important matter, and less worthy of the atten- 
tion of the physician, or requiring less skill? That the regulation 
of diet is not less important, we have already learned from our 
author, and that it requires superior skill, is evident from what 
follows, wherein, speaking of quackery, he illustrates its ruinous con- 
sequences by the abuses attendant on diet itself. 


‘«‘ The illustration is indigestion. Now digestion, as most people know, 
is the name given to that series of functions by which food is taken into 
the system, and assimilated, and formed into blood ; from which blood the 
various tissues are constantly undergoing renovation, and the various 
secretions are formed. Digestion consists, then, in the mastication of the 
food, its complete admixture with the saliva, and having passed into the 
stomach, its reduction into a pulp by the muscular powers of the stomach ; 
and, having been chemically acted on by the gastric juice, its propulsion 
thence into the bowels; its mixture with the bile; its separation into 
chyle—which is the nutritious part, and is taken up by certain vessels and 
carried to the blood—and into excrementitious matter, which is propelled 
downwards through the bowels to be ultimately discharged: the sepa- 
ration of the chyle from what is excrementitious, constantly going on in 
the whole track of the intestines. We have here, then,a series of func- 
tions to be performed, the whole series going by the name Digestion. 
Each of these functions may be in a state of greater or less deviation from 
health ; and such deviation may be, and most such instances of deviation 
are called indigestion. Dyspepsia or indigestion may then result from the 
imperfect mastication of the food; or from a defective secretion of gastric 
juice, or from the gastric juice being in an unhealthy and vitiated state ; or 
from a weakened condition of the powers of the stomach from a relaxed state 
of its fibres; or from the lining membrane of the stomach being in a state of 
Irritation, or of inflammation; or from a defective, or a vitiated secretion of 
the bile; orfrom an irritable, or from an inflammatory condition of any part 
of the intestinal canal; and each of these varieties requires a different mo- 
dification of treatment, some of them modes of treatment diametrically op- 
posite. Would any one treat a relaxed or weakened state of the fibres of the 
stomach in the same way that he would treat an inflammation of its coats ? 
and yet for both these the monger of nostrums, the maker of ‘ antibilious 
pills,’ would order the self-same medicines. In addition to the above it 
may be stated that it is seldom that each of these varieties occurs singly, 
and by itself. Every organ and every tissue of the body is so intimately 
related to its other organs and tissues, that any one can scarcely be affected 
without involving others to a greater or less extent; and these combina- 
tions increase the varieties of cases of indigestion, and, like ringing 
changes on a peal of bells, render it, at best, unlikely that any man should 
have to prescribe for two cases which are in all respects similar. And 
this indefinite addition to the varieties of indigestion does but show, still 
more clearly, how next to impossible it is that a man should treat his own 
case correctly; how perfectly absurd is the practice of using a single 
remedy against so infinite a diversity of evils.” —pp. 5—8. 
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One should naturally expect after this statement, that the author 
could not have fallen on any branch of the medical profession, less 
suited for a popular treatise, than that so closely connected with in- 
digestion as diet necessarily must be. His inconsistency seems to 
arise from decrying general rules for the use of non-medical per 
sons, and again recommending them to the attention of unthinking 
and ignorant invalids ; as also in at one time considering that diet 
is a simpler matter for the management of unprofessional people, 
than any other branch connected ‘with health; and again, that it 
affords the very best illustration of difficulty, of the want of skill, 
and of neglect. 

We are, indeed, free to confess, that as regards ignorant inva- 
lids, the present volume will be of little more use than many such 
that have preceded it, and to say, that all such popular treatises 
should be addressed to those in health, only directing them to the 
simplest and mosf natural means of preserving their enviable con- 
dition (although the healthful are notoriously neglectful of their 
interests generally in this respect), rather than to those whose mor- 
bid sensibilities and deranged bedily functions render them unfit 
judges, especially since, as is repeatedly stated in this work, there 
are idiosyncrasies that often take cases beyond the embrace of ge- 
neral rules. 

Though the author, however, has not, according to our opinion, 
stated very consistently or fairly the object or tendency of his work, 
in his prefatory and introductory observations ; we are far from 
saying that the volume is without merit, and that it will not confer 
much benefit on the community. Independent of its chief value, 
which consists in a fund of uncommon experience and observation, 
there are not a few original views worthy of engaging the attention 
of all enlightened minds on the philosophy of human health. To 
all who-are in sound health, to all possessed of enlightened minds, 
especially to his professional brethren, must his pages be useful ; 
for we cannot allow every one of the latter class to be so remarkably 
skilful and vigilant as our author takes for granted. ‘The injury 
which regular practitioners do, either by their contradictory or igno- 
rant prescriptions, must not be overlooked. 

Before proceeding to the body of the work, we must take notice 
of a certain order of defects in it, which the author himself is aware 
of, but for which he oflers a very inadequate apology. He says, 
« the style is frequently faulty; the putting t together of the frag- 
ments (a larger and less compressed work on the same subjects, 1s 
likely to follow the present Grochure, the preface informs us), is, I 
oillihas clumsily managed.”” And why ?—because, “ itis my mis- 
fortune to be one of those who cannot submit to the irksome task 
of thinking of the words in which the ideas are clothed, or of cor- 
recting, remodelling, or altering the dress.”’ Reader, such is the 
fact and the cause, advanced by the transgressor himself. We 
have only to add, that we have known persons who confessed their 
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deficiencies, nay who boasted of them, because they were aware of 
their inability to mend them—the secret purpose being, to disarm 
criticism by a bold assertion, that might be supposed meritorious. 
This manual, nevertheless, is plain and clear enough for all ordinary 
and practical purposes, and as such we take it. 

The first chapter treats of diet, and on the digestibility of ani- 
mal substances. We quote the following observations :— 

‘The meats are placed in the order of their digestibility, beginning 
with those which are the most easily digested; and this is the plan 
pursued in all the following tables. It may be stated here that this 
order has been arranged from carefully scrutinised observation ; that in- 
dividual exceptions to every item must of course occur ; but J think they 
will be only individual exceptions. 

MEATS. 
1 Mutton. 3 t * Lamb. 
2 Beef. 4 * Veal. 

* Pork. 

‘These are, generally speaking, more digestible if broiled on a grid- 
iron, still less so if roasted, still less so if boiled, still less so if baked, 
still less so if fried. 

‘“ Baked meats owe their difficulty of digestion to the empyreumatic or 
burnt oil into which more or less of the fatty matters are converted ; 
owing, as it seems to me, to the confined air, the want of ventilation in 
ovens. It is this oil which gives the peculiar flavour, recognisable by 
most, to meat, or anything containing fat, which is cooked in an oven; 
consequently, if the great object, a sufficiently high temperature, could 
be secured in connection with free ventilation, I think that baked meats 
would probably be as digestible as roasted. 

“ Meat somewhat underdone is more digestible than if thoroughly 
cooked ; for the obvious reason, that in the latter case the fibres are more 
contracted, more hardened, and therefore require more power, greater 
exertions of the stomach to separate their particles and convert them into 
pulp. For the same reason salted meats are much more indigestible than 
fresh meats; the salt contracting and hardening the fibres, and rendering 
them tougher, and therefore less yielding to the comminuting powers of 
the stomach and the solvent power of its secretions. 

‘“‘ The degree of digestibility of each kind of meat will necessarily vary 
much according to the age of the animal, and ‘the part which is eaten. 
It will be observed that the flesh of the full-grown animal is more digest- 
ible than that of the animal which is still growing; but this remark 
applies only to animals the flesh of which goes commonly by the name of 
* meat,’ 

‘‘ I think it necessary to direct the particular attention of the non-medical 
reader to the fact that I have marked veal as being difficult of digestion; 
because it is a very common error to suppose it a proper article of diet 
for the invalid and convalescent. Veal, whether roasted, boiled, or stewed, 
or however cooked, ought to be banished from the sick-room. The 





t This (*) opposite to any of the substances in this or the following 
tables signifies that such are articles generally found to be unsuited to the 
dyspeptic. 
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invalid, unless he enjoys a very peculiar idiosyncrasy, will generally find it 
to disagree with his stomach.° 

* The flesh of an animal which is killed in good health, and good con- 
dition, is much more digestible than that of an animal which is either 
sickly, or lean and spare of flesh, at the time of its being killed. The 
more free the part eaten is from the skin, cellular membrane, and fatt 
matters between the fibres, other things being equal, the more digestible 
will it be. All the glandular parts however, or, as they are called, the 
organs, are difficult of digestion, to which class belong liver, kidney, 
tripe, heart, tongue, &c. 

‘* Animal food is almost invariably more easily digested if it has under- 
gone some degree of putrefactive change : at least so much of such change 
as is sufficient to make the fibres more tender. If the change has gone a 
little further than this it generally nauseates; and either interrupts or 
disturbs the digestive process. 

*‘ It seems necessary that a word or two should be said in this place 
about bacon, which is now so much vaunted as a remedy for indigestion. 
In the great number of cases, I do not hesitate to say that it must do 
harm—in all cases where the juices of the stomach are either deficient in 
quantity or vitiated in quality; where the tissues want power, or where 
they are in a state of inflammatory excitement; in fact in all cases where 
the indigestion has its seat in the stomach. But in cases where the juices 
of the stomach are sufficient in quantity, and healthy enough in nature to 
mix with the food, and act on it chemically; where the contractile powers 
of the stomach are sufficient to grind the mass into a pulp; in short, in 
all cases in which the food is digested by the stomach, is ejected in the 
proper state into the bowels, and where all that is wanting is a Stimulus, 
to carry the mass forwards through the intestines ; the laxative properties 
of the fat, and of the salt contained in the bacon, will act beneficially, and 
in such cases, bacon will, no doubt, be of service. But, as I have said, 
such is far from being the general cause of indigestion; a comparatively 
small number of the cases that we meet with are of this nature, and con- 
sequently I would advise the dyspeptic to resort to it most cautiously, 
unless he is guided by the advice of his medical attendant.”—pp. 15—19. 

Poultry, game, animal principles, such as gravy, gelatin, &c., 
fish, milk, and its various preparations and products, eggs, grain, 
fruits, herbs, vegetables, &c. are each and all shortly characterized, 
and we presume with equal accuracy as regards mankind generally. 
When treating of Nature’s dietetics, and insisting on simplicity, 
sobriety, and exercise as three essential branches in Nature’s system 
of health, none can doubt of the author’s accuracy. But simplicity 
and sobriety are relative terms,and we feel satisfied that what would 
besimplicity in the farm labourer, must often be the contrary to the 
sedentary attorney, and that what would be sobriety in him who 
is daily enjoying the exhiliration of rural life and scenery, might be 
faulty abstinence in the studious man of years. On this subject, 
however, we know that doctors differ, or at least, that many of 
them allow that in their own practice, which they resist in 
theory. We go hand in hand with Dr. Robertson in the follow- 
ing observations, taking personal experience as our guide. 
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“ There are few things, I may here remark, for which we ought, as / 
regards health, to be more grateful to Presidente, than for the introduc- 
tion of tea and coffee. As civilisation advances, the man of wealth and 
rank uses personal exercise less, whether in walking or on horseback, and 
he prefers the luxurious carriage as a means of transporting himself. from 
place to place. Keeping pace with the progress of civilisation, is the 
number of the thinking and the studious increased ; a class of men which 
js proverbially, and with few exceptions, sedentary. Tantamount to the 
increased number and importance of our commercial relations, is a larger 
number of men drawn from the fields, and the health-fraught. toils of 
agriculture, into the pent-up and close atmosphere of a town, and have 
their time occupied in sedentary, or almost sedentary, employment. In 
this way there has arisen a daily increasing number of all classes, who, 
taking less exercise, could bear less food ; could assimilate, consistently 
with health, a less amount of nutriment; who could not eat with impunity 
the meat and beer breakfasts, the heavy substantial food, to which their 
fathers had been accustomed ; and to meet this, tea and coffee have been 
introduced, and supply the desideratum ; a diet which is palatable, only 
moderately nutritious, and, if not abused, quite harmless. 

‘*Cacao, commonly pronounced cocoa, is by no means so universally 
easy of digestion as either tea or coffee: but still there are dyspeptics 
with whom it invariably agrees. ‘The only thing that can be done under 
these circumstances, is to appeal to the experience of the invalid himself. 
It ought to be made weak: and, like coffee, to be taken at breakfast, 
rather than in the evening. But cacao, whether the bruised seed is used, 
or whether that made into a cake with vanilla or spices, constituting 
chocolate cake, is preferred, contains an oil which by no means always 
suits the stomach of the man in health and vigour; and still more fre- 
quently disagrees with the valetudinarian.”—pp. 45—47 


The meat and beer breakfasts of our ancestors, which would now 
be so formidable to deskmen and dandies, show how much depends 
unon constitution, habit, and situation of life. It is not a rare 
thing to see on the streets of London, of a morning, a coal-heaver 
swallowing, at little more than one draught, a pot of beer, and 
stronger or healthier men seem not to be in the city. And yet 
where does our author place beer and porter in the following bist, of 
liquors, the products of fermentation ? 





SPIRITS. 
1 Brandy. 3 Whiskey. 
2 Hollands. 4 Rum. 

WINES. 
1 Champagne. 7 Sweet wines generally, tnclud- 
2 Sherry. ing all but very old home- 
3 Madeira. made wines. 
4 Port. } 8 Ale (home brewed) 
o Claret, Burgundy, Sc, 9 Porter. 
6 Hock and et Wines. 10 Ale ( brewers’ ). 

ll Beer. 


‘““ Above are classed the stimulating products of fermentation, in the 
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order in which I think they are usually digestible*; or the wines may be 


b 


thus classed according to their four principal varieties. 


1 Old wines, which have lost 2 Fruity wines. 
their sweetness and much of | 3 Sweet wines. 
their fruitiness, without ac- 4 Acid wines. 
quiring acsdity. 





“ Liquors, the products of fermentation, may be said to be easier of 
digestion in proportion to the larger quantity of spirits, and the smaller 
quantity of other matters which they contain ; in fact, in proportion as they 
are stronger and thinner, destitute alike of sweetness and acidity. 

‘«« Brandy is decidedly the best stimulus for the weak or disordered 
stomach, provided it is prevented from unduly irritating that organ by 
being sufficiently diluted with water. A reference to the chemical com- 
position of brandy does not show why brandy is preferable to, and more 
wholesome than the other kinds of spirits. The reader must be contented 
with the fact, although it is not accounted for. Hollands ranks next to 
brandy, then whiskey, and thenrum. The common, or English gin, I 
have not mentioned, because it is a preparation of which the purity is 
almost always questionable, and one which, that point unascertained, 
should be always avoided. : 

“« Of the wines, Champagne, which is up, or briskly effervescent, ranks 
the first, on account of the fixed air or carbonic acid which it contains. 
Still champagne would be placed somewhat lower in the scale. 

«« Port and sherry do not differ much from each other in the relative 





« * But it is necessary, and only just, that, in this place, I once again 
say—no such rule can be without exceptions. Idiosyncrasy, or peculiarity 
of constitution and habit, form varieties too numerous to allow any such 
universal rule to be made. This man is nauseated by even the smell of 
nuts; that man is immediately covered with nettle-rash by eating any- 
thing which contains oatmeal; this man would ‘ die of a rose in aromatic 
pain;’ that man cannot sit at a table where onions are eaten. It is not 
such cases, nor cases in the slightest degree approaching to them, that 
tables like the above are meant to include. Although formed froma 
patient generalisation of long-continued and careful observation, they 
admit of numberless exceptions ; but, conceived to apply to a considerable 
majority of people, I hope they may somewhat guide the choice of the 
invalid. It is well known that one man cannot drink any kind of spirit 
without suffering for doing so, but can take his bottle of wine at a sitting 
without inconvenience. Itis well known that some men cannot drink 
sherry, but can drink port; some cannot drink port, but can drink sherry. 
The question is not whether brandy always agrees better than wine; 
but it is simply, does brandy generally suit the stomach, and produce 
less inconvenience than wine? Is sherry better borne, or more easily di- 
gested, than port? Further, these tables are formed from an observation 
of the dyspeptic, or disordered, or debilitated stomach, rather than from 
an observation of the stomach which is in a state of health. They have 
been drawn up with considerable care; but I am aware that, without some 
remarks like these, perhaps even with these, they are open to criticism. 
If such criticism is given with fairness and with candour, it will be received 
with thanks and with gratitude.” 
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quantites of spirit which they contain; but they differ considerably in the 
effects which they produce on the stomach. That which gives the 
colour to port and to all the red wines is astringent and consequently, as 
astringents disagree generally with dyspeptics, so are port and all the 
red wines more likely, other things being equal, to disagree than sherry 
or the white wines are. 

“ If Madeira could be obtained free from acidity, it would probably be 
entitled to be placed before sherry; but genuine Madeira, free from 
acidity, 1s a rarity only as a great chance to be met with in this wine- 
bibbing age. 

“ The acid and the sweet wines, although deserving especial mention 
in a treatise on wines, hardly merit a passing word, unless one of caution, 
in a work like this. The debilitated should suspect, the dyspeptic should 
avoid them. 

‘ Home-brewed ale, clear and pale, and thin and mt/d, and not new, 
is, | think, preferable to porter, however good; for porter contains a 
large quantity of extraneous matters. The dyspeptic, the valetudinarian, 
and the sedentary, ought, however, to view malt liquors with much sus- 
picion, and more particulary in the evening, when their use is more 
usually indulged in. But if a man has once had warning given to him of 
a seriously diserdered stomach; if, day after day, some slight uneasiness 
is experienced, if the smallest excess is followed by a slighter or more 
severe fit of dyspepsia, or if gouty pains have begun ‘to fly about,’ let 
him look to it, and make up his mind to abjure the tankard, or the 
bottle, or the glass, diminish his daily dose as quickly as possible, and 
content himself with nature’s beverage, water. If this cannot be thought 
of, or if his case is such as that it ought not to be done, let him mount 
higher and higher in the foregoing list, being as abstemious as resolution 
or necessity will let him be.’’—pp. 50—54. 

Therefore, without the least desire toimpugn the doctrine here laid 
down, or the slightest doubt about the accuracyof theauthor,as respects 
any one of the liquors now mentioned, what can be clearer from the 
extract, and especially the subjoined note, than that ignorant invae 
lids should be the last individuals who are to judge of any general 
principle as applicable to them in the use of food or drink? On 
bodily exercises, the second chapter proceeds very minutely and 
satisfactorily, the subject affording more apparent data than that of the 
organs of digestion. After shortly stating the physiological theory 
of the mode in which exercise is able to exert great influence on 
the human constitution, we are told that the same must not be con- 
fined to the movement of any set or series of muscles, but as far 
as possible, all the moving powers of the body ought to be brought 
into play ; and also that the more completely each muscle is con- 
tracted, and the greater number of them that are used, the more 
beneficial will the exercise be. 

“ The practical deductions from this remark are many. Equitation, or 
riding on horseback, is better than gestation, or being drawn in a carriage. 
Walking is better than equitation; quick walking than slow, and running 
than either. A combination of several of these, as each has its favourite 
Sets of muscles, which it uses mest, is better than any one by itself. 

“ Exercise of the arms is next in importance to that of the legs; and 
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consequently some simple gymnastics, such as raising the body from the 
ground by grasping a suspended cord or a transverse pole with the hands; 
or even swinging the arms round, or thrusting them backwards and for- 
wards, is an excellent assistant to walking, or running; one which most 
men of sedentary habits ought to have recourse to as a means of warding 
off disease. 

‘* The skipping rope, a toy which is discarded by the young girl when 
entering a premature womanhood, but which ought to be looked upon as 
a necessary article in every boudoir, or private room occupied by a woman 
of civilised life and civilised habits, is one of the best, if not the very best 
kind of gymnastic exercise that I know. It exercises almost every 
muscle in the body. 

** Of all kends of exercise, walking is that which is the most universally 
attainable, and the best. 

‘* The invalid just arisen from the bed of sickness, is usually re-introduced 
into the open air by carriage exercise. This is not improper if the car- 
riage is a close one; but if it isa gig, or other open vehicle, it is almost 
invariably to be condemned. The action of the heart and blood-vessels 
being enfeebled by disease, the blood is driven languidly through the 
system ; and a quick succession of applications of cold air to the surface 
of the body, easily checks the circulation of the blood through the vessels 
of the skin ; the perspiration is thus checked, the internal organs are loaded 
with blood, and a relapse into disease is the frequent result. ‘The rapidity 
with which the air surrounding the body is changed, contributes to this 
effect. The air immediately surrounding the body getting warm, if the 
individual is stationary, protects him somewhat from the colder air which is 
exterior toit. ‘The less frequently this outer garment is changed, the less 
heat is taken from the body.”’—pp. 76—82. 


A number of other forms of bodily exercise are described and 
characterised, one of which has not often been mentioned in books 
of the kind now before us—that of the lungs, and the muscles of 
the chest and windpipe in speaking, singing, reading aloud, &c. 
Sometime ago, we observed in a newspaper a theory for the extra- 
ordinary longevity of a number of women in a certain parish or dis- 
trict, and which proceeded on a ground similar to that taken up by 
the author, viz. their great loquacity compared with the other sex. 
The cheerfulness presumed, as well as the exercise essential in the 
practice of speaking, &c., may well be held as friendly to health. 


“ One of the greatest, if not the greatest thing to be attended to 
in every kind of exercise, is to proportion it to the strength and 
the constitution of individuals. So proportioned, the exercise of 
the voice is no mean auxiliary to exercise of the other muscles of the 
body, and is a remarkable means of giving additional strength to the 
respiratory organs, and of diminishing the risk of pulmonary diseases. 
So important and so great is its influence, that it would be well if it 
were made a prominent feature in the physical education of youth. It 
would be well were children encouraged in their voeal ebullitions of 
boisterous merriment, instead of being, as they often are, awed, oF 
chidden, or even beaten into silence. It would also be well if they 
were early exercised in the great art of reading aloud, not merely to the 
extent at present practised in our schools, but were it made to form a 
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part of their evening employment: the subjects chosen might be light 
and amusing, and so the idea of its being a hardship, or a task, be 
completely obviated. Were they in their days of childhood allowed to 
laugh, shout, &c., at proper times, without restraint or correction ; 
were they in their days of girlhood and boyhood made to read aloud 
for half an hour, more or less, according to their strength, every morn- 
ing and evening: the delicate tissue of their lungs would acquire a 
firmness, the respiration a freedom, and the voice a capacity, and its 
intonations a variety, which would be at once a great means of avert- 
ing the pulmonary complaints, that are so fearfully rife fromthe age 
of puberty upwards, and would be a direct means of giving to our youth 
that most difficult of all acquirements, a mastery over the voice, its 
tones, and its intensity.”—pp. 88—90. 

It is well fnitated on in these pages, that there should be an 
adaptation of exercise to mental character, to age, to sex, to habits, 
to strength, and disease; in short, that exercise is serviceable in 
proportion to the number of muscles which are called into action ; 
to the degree to which each muscle is contracted; to its duration ; 
in proportion to the purity, the dryness, and the temperature of 
the air at the time of taking it ; to the time of taking it, neither 
immediately before nor soon after eating ; and to the regularity with 
which it is had recourse to. 

The third chapter is on ventilation, climate, and change of air. 
On the only extract which we are going to make from this part of 
the work, the observation offers, as indeed it may aptly do, on al- 
most every other portion of these pages, that were ignorant invalids 
or healthy persons to be continually adjusting and studying, or even 
persuaded of the facts and rules therein laid down, their general 
benefit would, we think, be neutralized, and human life would be a 
constant succession of fears and penances. We are inclined to 
suppose, if people were to despise all quack medicines, and even a 
very minute and highly-pushed knowledge of medical doctrines, they 
would not be losers in respect of health, and assuredly not in respect 
of happiness. We cannot but feel that a full and abiding convie- 
tion of all the good things told us by our author, would sadly 
abridge our own comforts and pleasures ; for we are in some mea- 
sure converts to the opinion, that those of the mass of mankind, 
who have studied such matters intensely, are the sickliest, since 
they are likely to become the most morbidly sensitive, anxious, 
and irritable. Human nature left to itself or not highly perplexed, 
seems not the least hopeful condition as respects bodily health. 

‘‘The atmospheric air, composed principally of two elements, oxygen 
and nitrogen, is changed by respiration; and consisting, before inspira- 
tion, of twenty-one parts of oxygen to seventy-nine parts of nitrogen, 
or twenty-one per cent. of oxygen; it contains after expiration, pro- 
bably at the lowest computation, three and a half per cent. of carbonic 
acid, or, on an average, twenty-seven and a half cubic inches of car- 
bonic acid are evolved from the lungs every minute, or about forty 
thousand cubic inches in twenty-four hours, which weigh nearly three 
pounds, and contain about eleven ounces of carbon. 
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‘“« Now the rapidity with which this vitiation takes place, may be con- 
ceived by knowing the fact, that at each respiration sixteen cubic 
inches of air are,on an average, deteriorated, and that about twenty such 
respirations are taken in a minute; therefore three hundred and twent 
cubic inches of air are each minute poisoned by every individual, and 
rendered unfit for the support of life. The consequences which must 
follow, even on asimply chemical view of the matter, if a man is confined 
eight hours in a shut-up bed-room, are obvious enough. But this is not 
all; with the expired air a large quantity of watery vapour is exhaled 
from the lungs; a fact which demonstrates itself by the vapour being 
condensed in cold weather, and in winter sometimes frozen on the bed- 
room windows ; a fact which shows itself in the dampness of the clothes, 
particularly woollen clothes, which have laid all night in a closely shut- 
up bed-room. Nor isthis all: the skin is actively at work evolving its 
secretions, among the rest, a highly volatile and, in some persons, 
most offensively smelling substance, which, mixing with the air, taint 
it more and more—render it more and more impure—more and more 
unfit for respiration. 

“ The effect of a burning candle or lamp in increasing these evils, is 
precisely that which a second person in the room would cause, seeing 
that, during its combustion, it takes the oxygen from the air, and re- 
places it by carbonic acid. 


« The effect of a fire, if it is a very small one and the room large, is 
rather favourable to ventilation than otherwise. But this is a nice ques- 
tion, one with difficulty adjusted, and one which, unless the bed-room 
is particularly large, should not be tried.”—pp. 106—108. 

All this we are free to admit may be true, and is for the most 
part founded on ascertained points in natural philosophy ; and yet, 
how melancholy would the consequences be, were all the points 
here suggested absolutely essential to health and happiness. One 
is apt to grow ill at{the very mention of so many dangers, and in 
the despair of obtaining so many essentials. The truth seems to 
us to be, that admitting all that is quoted above, there is in men’s 
ignorance, and apathy, and forgetfulness of such an array of minute 
facts, something like safety, or at least a neutralization of the 
effects and dangers declared, so that while to an enlightened man 
in health, and still more to a judicious medical person, these rules 
and truths are valuable, we have no wish to see them become the 
study of the general mass of timid or invalid people. Compared to 
the p Ration and evils condescended on in our last extract, and which 
may in one sense be called negative or unavoidable, there are not a 
few errorsin the conduct of mankind, that are positively and glaringly 
injurious as respects the guidance of their health. Our readers of 
the fair sex will at once anticipate that they are now tobe the object 
of our author’s reproof, and already ejaculate, “‘ Stays, we wager.” 
Now we shall not trouble them with a word from Dr. Robertson 
on such a flagrant case, although he does not spare it ; but there are 
other imprudencies and absurdities to be cited, not much less plain 
and dangerous. 

‘* Let the health be more looked to, mere appearances less! Let 
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people dress as common sense and their own feelings would direct, 
rather than as fashion, or custom, or society dictates, and many a piteous 
case of untimely death will be averted; many a wife will be spared to 
her husband—many a mother to her child—many a child to its parents ! 

« These observations lead me to touch, as briefly as may be, on the 
extreme imprudence, not to give what is possibly the mere effect of 
thoughtlessness a worse name, of having ‘ the morning, the walking, and 
the evening dress, made of such very different materials, and in so very 
different a degree protective against the cold. How perfectly irrational 
itis to cover the neck and shoulders at one period of the day, and leave 
them uncovered at another; to wear a warm thick dress at breakfast, a 
cold thin dress at dinner, and in it to expose the person to the air of 
acold drawing-room, or perhaps still colder passage, or perhaps to the 
totally unmodified and unwarmed air of a winter's night. Yet such is 
the practice of thousands of the female rank and talent of the country ; 
yet such is a common thing, confirmed by custom, whichis looked for, 
expected from, and endured by the high-born daughter of nobility, 
by the heiress of untold wealth, and by the wife and child of the 
humbler citizen; and this, too, in days when every man, and 
woman, and child is said to be educated—and educated, not from habit 
or custom, or according to any established form or usage, but educated 
to think.’—pp. 141, 142. 


In this same chapter on dress, our author’s sound strictures find 
defaulters even of his own cloth, which sufficiently proves that 
theory and practice at least are often at odds. 

The fifth chapter treats of the physiological effects of water, 
when applied to the skin, and when taken into the stomach. The 
sixth on mineral waters, and the last on sleep, the theory of 
which is certainly still, and perhaps destined to be, a mystery to 
man. And yet, this condition, which is the image of death, is one 
that must often occupy the solemn reflections of every contem- 
plative mind. The following, however, are facts. 


“The wear and tear of the mind equally requires the cordial and re- 
storative powers of sleep, as does the wear and tear of the body. What 
is bodily fatigue but exhaustion of the nervous influence with which the 
muscles are supplied? It is not that the muscular particles are worn 
away, that its fibres are injured, that its substance is lessened by the ex- 
ercise. No! It is simply that the nervous supply of vital influence to 
the sets of muscles used is exhausted. So far indeed is it from being the 
case, that, by exercise of any muscle or muscles, their size and capabili- 
ties are diminished, that, by such exercise, if regular and continued, with 
sufficient intervals of rest, the calibre and powers of the muscles are 
prodigiously increased. Witness the brawny arms and chest of the black- 
smith, the full and well-developed leg of the man who walks much, the 
gastrocnemii in the opera dancer. The truth of the matter is, then, that 
the exhaustion produced by deep thought, by severe mental exercise, is 
much the same as that produced by bodily fatigue. Both are 
caused by abstraction and diminution of the vital influence; both are, 
in fact, directly and distinctly resident in, and connected with, the ner- 
vous system, although each is referrable to its own distinct department ; 
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and therefore, for the renovation of both, rest is required. Sleep is the 
natural cordial for bodily and mental exhaustion—a cordial which ought 
to be proportioned, in extent and duration, to the degree to which the 
bodily or mental exercise has been carried. But this neither can nor will 
be perverted into the notion, that by the above I mean that exercise of 
the body and exercise of the mind are at all synonymous; that their 
’ effects on the system are the same, or their influence on the health in an 
degree similar. Alchol and opium are both, in moderate and small doses, 
stimulants; are both, in large doses, sedative; yet, not unoften, tbe one 
counteracts the influence of the other.’’—pp. 212, 213. ' 


The author goes on to observe, that the period of childhood, 
while the body is still growing, requires much sleep; that habit 
as well as constitution and health, influences greatly its quantity ; 
the delicate, the nervous, the sensual, and languid, requiring more 
than those of opposite temperaments and practices. The con- 
cluding remarks, we alone shall farther cite, and from experience 
we say, that they have been proved to us to be correct. 


“ To secure sleep, that most necessary appendage to health and happi- 
ness, the mind must be tranquil, its powers moderately used, but not 
over-worked, and its several faculties kept in proper subjection to one 
another; the muscles of voluntary motion must be exercised; the sto- 
mach kept free from disturbance; the circulating and respiratory organs, 
the functions of secretion and excretion, all perform their several duties 
without appreciable inconvenience: and, to promote the same end, the 
bed-room should be well ventilated and cool, the bed somewhat hard, the 
head well elevated, the feet kept warm, the bed-clothes sufficient to 
maintain the bodily heat without unduly confining it, the room should be 
dark, and the silence perfect. 

* As Dr. Gregory beautifully seys in the words with which I have 
headed this chapter—and itis a fit conclusion to the subject, an important 
lesson to the gourmand, the intemperate, the slothful, the wanderer from 
the paths of rectitude—* Light and perfect sleep is the reward and the 
solace of labour, virtue, and temperance, and it is not readily granted 
to the undeserving.’ ”’—pp. 230, 231. 

There is an appendix to the parts of the work already adverted 
to,in which clever illustrations, arefound, by means of fictitious cases. 
A tabular view of the analyses of some of the principal mineral 
waters is also given, which we recommend for its plainness and 
precision. Upon the whole, this little manual has much interested 
us, and for the sake of his brethren, the author will neglect his 


duty, if he complete or publish not the larger work hinted at in 
the preface. : 





Art. XIIl.—The Conquest of Florida. By Tuxopore Irvine. 
London: Churton. 1835. 

By the lovers of the old, simple, sincere, and picturesque Spanish 

romance, and cavaliership, this work will be joyously hailed. Half 

romance and half history, as it may be called, it furnishes hundreds 
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of such scenes and stories as the ancient ballad-masters would have 
turned into rhyme. The hero in the narrative, is Hernando de 
Soto, one of the noblest specimens ever depicted, of Spanish dig- 
nity, generosity, zeal, courtesy, and courage. All know how sig- 
nally these virtues were displayed by the early discoverers and 
conquerors of the Western World ; we wish it were in our power to 
add, bloodless, to their other renowned qualities. ‘There was 
however in their enthusiasm, their love of adventure, their imagin- 
ings of the beautiful, grand, and rich regions of the lately discover- 
ed world, and in their apostolic purposes, every thing calculated to 
work upon brave and pious men ; so that we find the noblest blood, 
the most devoted patriots, and the most magnanimous sons of Spain, 
crowding to the standard of such a champion of virtue, enterprize, 
and hope as De Soto, in a manner worthy of chivalric crusaders. 

We learn that Flcrida was not entirely new ground, when Her- 
nando de Soto entered it. He however was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the early Spanish adventurers. He was by birth 
noble, and a soldier by profession ; his wealth originally consisting 
in his valour and enterprize. He is said to have been courteous 
and dignified, and to have bettered his fortune and character by his 
marriage with Isabella de Bobadilla, a lady of rank and great merit, 
who along with a host of brave and high-souled men accompanied 
him on his dangerous and disastrous expedition. Mr. Irving, in 
compiling and constructing his work, has been chiefly indebted to 
Garcilaso de la Vega, whose account of this expedition has almost 
at full length been incorporated by Herrera the great Spanish his- 
torian in his History of American Discovery. Other sources also 
have been resorted to for materials to the completion of the pre- 
sent production, in which the judgment and taste of the author 
are conspicuous. Nor need we marvel at the high finish of the 
work, when we learn that the compiler is the nephew of the celebra- 
ted author of the “Sketch Book,” under whose superintendence 
and countenance it has been published. Indeed its whole charac- 
ter gives evidence of a kindred genius having selected the subject, 
and delighted in its spirit and detail, with that of the favourite and 
established writer now named. 

It is a cheering prospect to the lovers and students of fine litera- 
ture to find anew and highly accomplished contributor to our 
already rich stock ; to know of one who, trained and awakened in 
a new world, to the freshest and most vigorous displays of nature, 
whether in its physical or moral features, has also all the mellow- 
ness and chastened beauty that are to be gathered from the archives, 
the monuments, and the antique treasures of the old world. Every 
part of the present volumes proves this happy combination, in a 
manner that puts the reader in mind at once of the author’s uncle. 
The seeming artlessness, the tenderness, liveliness, and sustained 
elevation of sentiment of the old romancers, are quite suited to the 
Irving school, as we once more find ; and to all who can appreciate 
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such unobtrusive yet potent charms, will “‘'The Conquest of Florida,” 
by Theodore Irving, be a choice book. 

From the very commencement of the story before us, there are 
pictures as lively and characteristic, yet as quietly and beautifully 
given, as the nicest taste, freshest feelings, or graphic fancy need 
desire. Whether it be the departing with exuberant hope, and chi- 
valrous resolve, or describing novel and striking scenery, or de- 
lineating human conduct and peculiarities, or in encountering strange 
dangers, we have faithful, touching, and individual passages of that 
picturesque character which just betrays as much quaint antiquity 
as to give them a precious perfume which has been kept for 
ages till it has nothing that is gross or common about it. Our 
first extract is graphic and lively in no ordinary degree. 

«The sun was just setting as Gonzalo Silvestre and his comrade, Juan 
Lopez, departed on their hazardous mission. These youthful cavaliers 
were well matched in spirit, hardihood, and sprightly valour; and neither 
of them had attained his twenty-first year. 

“They galloped rapidly over the first four or five leagues, the road being 
clear, free from forests, swamps or streams. In all that distance they did 
not perceive a single Indian. No sooner, however, had they crossed this 
open tract than their dangers and difficulties began; for being ignorant of 
the country, they were obliged to trace back step by step, the track they 
had made three days previous, through bog and brake, brambles and forest, 
and across a labyrinth of streams meandering from the great morass: 
guiding themselves by the land marks they had noticed on their previous 
march. In this toilsome twilight journey they were aided by the instinct 
of the horses. These sagacious animals, as if possessed of understandings, 
traced the road by which they had come, and like spaniels or setter dogs, 
thrust their noses along the ground to discover the track. Their riders did 
not at first understand their intention, and checked them with the reins to 
raise their heads. Did they at any time lose the track, on finding it again 
the steeds would puff and snort, which alarmed their masters, who dreaded 
being overheard by the savages. 

** Gonzalo Silvestre, comprehending at length the intention of his horse 
when he lowered his head to seek the track, gave him his will without 
attempting to guide him. Encountering these difficulties, and many 
others, more easily to be imagined than written, these two daring youths 
travelled all night, without any road, half dead with hunger, worn out with 
excessive fatigue, and almost overcome by sleep. Their horses were in no 
better plight, as for three days they had not been unsaddled, the bits being 
merely taken from their mouths occasionally that they might graze. 

“ At times they passed within sight of huge fires around which the 
savages were seen stretched in wild and fantastic groups, some capering 
and singing, and making the silent forests ring with their hideous yells and 
howlings. These were probably celebrating some of their feasts with war 
dances. The defeaning din they raised was the safeguard of the two 
Span lards, as it prevented the savages noticing the clamorous barking of 
their dogs, and hearing the trampling of the horses as they passed. 

“Thus they journeyed for more than ten leagues. Juan Lopez was 
repeatedly so much overpowered by sleep, that he entreated that they 
should halt, and take some repose, but Silvestre resolutely refused. At 
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length poor Lopez could contain himself no longer. ‘ Let me sleep for a 
short time,’ said he, ‘ or kill me with your lance on the spot, for I cannot 
possibly go on any farther, or keep my saddle.’ 

“¢ Dismount then, and sleep if you please,’ said Silvestre, ‘ since you had 
rather run the risk of being butchered than bear up an hour longer. Ac- 
cording to the distance we have come, we must be near the pass of the 
morass, and cross it we must before dawn; for, if day finds us in this place 
our death is certain.’ ” 

“ Juan Lopez made no reply, but let himself fall upon the ground like a 
lifeless body. His companion took from him his lance, and held his horse 
by the bridle. Night now rapidly drew on—the clouds poured forth a 
deluge of rain, but nothing could awaken Juan Lopez from his deep and 
death-like slumber. 

“ As the rain ceased, the clouds dispersed, and Silvestre declared that 
he found himself suddenly in broad daylight without having perceived it 
dawn: it is probable that he had been unconsciously sleeping in his saddle- 
Startled at beholding the day so near, he hastened to call Lopez, but 
finding that the low tones in which he spoke were insufficient, he made 
use of his lance, and gave him some hearty blows, calling out, ‘ Look what 
your sleeping has brought upon us: see, the daylight which we dreaded 
has overtaken us, and we have now no escape from our enemies ‘shaial 

“ Juan Lopez, roused at last by this summary process, sprang into his 
saddle, and they set off at a hand gallop. Fortunately for them, the horses 
were of such bottom, that notwithstanding past fatigue, they were yet in 
spirit. The light revealed the two cavaliers to the Indians, who set up yells 
and howlings, that seemed to arise from every part of the morass, accompa- 
nied by a frightful din, and clangour of drums, trumpets, conches, and other 
rude instruments of warlike music. 

“A perilous league remained to be made, over an expanse of water,. 
which the horses would have to ford. Before the Spaniards reached it, 
they beheld canoes darting forth from amongst thickets and cane-brakes, 
until the water seemed covered with them. They saw the imminent 
danger that awaited them in the water, after passing so many on land; but 
knowing that in courage alone consisted their safety, they dashed boldly 
into it; seeking to pass it with all speed. Throughout the whole distance, 
they were beset by the Indians, who discharged clouds of arrows at them. 
Fortunately they were cased in armour, and their horses were nearly cover- 
ed with the water, so that they both escaped without wounds, though the 


cavaliers declared that, on reaching land,and looking back, the whole surface 
of the water seemed strewed with arrows.” 


We are not by any means going to follow the narrative in its 
detail of the many strange, perilous, and disastrous adventures re- 
counted by those from whose records Mr. Irving has gathered his: 
materials. We shall merely (and it is all that.is necessary in the 
present case, after our general remarks already offered), either 
by formal extracts where the pictures require them, or by short and. 
broken snatches, where nothing more seems requisite for our pur- 


pose, present, as well as our time and limits will allow, a fair sample 
of the work. 


In traversing a chain of mountains covered with oak and mul- 


berry trees, with intervening valleys, rich in pasturage, and vartie- 
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gated by clear and rapid streams, a Spanish foot soldier called to 
a friend who was a horseman, and drew fiom his wallet a linen bag, 
in which were six pounds of pearls, probably filched from one of the 
Indian sepulchres. These he offered to him as a gift, rather than 
carry them any farther. The horseman refused them. | 


“* Keep them yourself, said he, ‘ you have most need of them. The 
Governor intends shortly to send messengers to Havana, where you can 
forward these presents, and have them sold, and obtain three or four horses 


with the proceeds, so that then you will have no further need to travel 
on fuot.’ 


‘‘ Juan Terron was piqued at having his offer refused. ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘if you will not have them, I swear I will not carry them, and they shall 
remain here,’ So saying he untied the bag, and whirling it round, as if 
he were sowing seed, scattered the pearls in all directions among the 
thickets and herbage. Then putting the bag in his wallet, as if it was 
more valuable than the pearls, he marched on, leaving his comrade and 
other by-standers astonished at his folly. 

“ The soldiers made a hasty search for the scattered pearls, and reco- 
vered thirty of them. When they beheld their great size and beauty, 
none of them being bored and discoloured, they lamented that so many 
had been lost; for the whole would have sold in Spain for more than 
six thousand ducats. This egregious folly gave rise to a common pro- 
verb in the army, that ‘ there are no pearls for Juan Terron.’ The poor 
fellow himself became an object of constant jests and ridicule, until at 


last, made sensible of his absurd conduct, he implored his comrades never 
to banter him further upon the subject.”’ 


The magnificent liberality of these soldiers surpasses not the pic- 
ture of profuse wealth which such accounts conveyed to those m the 
mother country, and led them to dream of paradises of beauty and 
exhaustless treasures, so as to set them on the most Quixotic enter- 
prizes and travels. On one occasion De Soto, the Governor, having 
expressed a curiosity to see the manner of extracting pearls from the 
shells, a Cacique instantly despatched forty canoes to fish oysters 
during the night. A quantity of wood was next morning burned, 
and the oysters being laid upon the embers, they quickly opened, 
and ten or twelve pearls as large as peas were obtained. Soon after 
a soldier came to the governor with a large one in his hand. “ He 
had stewed some oysters, and in eating them, felt the pearl between 
his teeth. Not having been injured by fire or smoke, it retaimed its 
beautiful whiteness, and was so large and perfect im its form, that 
several Spaniards who pretended to be skilled in these matters, de- 
clared it would be worth four hundred ducats in Spain. The sol- 
dier would have given it to the Governor to present to his wife, but 
De Soto declined the soldier’s offer, advising him to preserve it 
until he should arrive at Havana, where he might purchase horses 
and other necessaries with it; moreover, as a reward for his libe- 
rality, De Soto insisted upon paying the fifth of the value due to the 
crown.” ‘There are many other instances deseribed, of by-gone 
Spanish noble munificence, and of De Soto’s pure and chivalrous 
character, delightful to be thought of in our mercenary age. 
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We next give the picture of an Indian chieftain, who was the oc- 
casion of some great vicissitudes to the Spaniards, which brought 
to light more of the Governor’s gallantry and zeal. 

“ Tuscaluza, or Tuscaloosa (to adopt the modern mode of writing the 
name), appeared to be about forty years of age; and his person cor- 
responded with the formidable reputation which he bore throughout the 
country. Like his son he was of gigantic proportions, being a foot and 
a half taller than any of his attendants. His countenance was handsome, 
though stern, expressive of his lofty and indomitable spirit. He was 
broad across the shoulders, small at the waist, and so admirably formed, 
that the Spaniards declared him altogether the finest looking man they 
had ever yet beheld. 

“ The chieftain took not the least notice of the cavaliers and officers 
who preceded De Soto. These sought in vain to excite his attention, by 
making their horses curvet and caracole as they passed, and sometimes 
spurred them up to his very feet. He still maintained the most imper- 
turbable gravity, now and then casting his eyes upon them in a haughty 
and disdainful manner, but without condescending to utter a word. 

“ When De Soto, however, approached, the Cacique arose and ad- 
vanced fifteen or twenty paces to receive him. The Governor alighted, 
and having embraced him, they remained conversing, while the troops 
proceeded to take up the quarters allotted them, in and about the village. 
After this, the Cacique and the Governor proceeded, hand in hand, to 
the quarters prepared for the latter, which was in a house near that of 
Tuscaloosa. Here the Indian chief retired with his followers; but De 
Soto, who knew his warlike character, took care to order that a vigilant 
watch should be kept upon his movements,” 


De Soto gave the chieftain a dress of scarlet cloth and a flowing 
mantle of the same, which, with his towering plumes, added to the 
grandeur of his appearance, and made him conspicuous among the 
steel-clad warriors around him. But his return for the liberality of 
the Spaniards was to lead them into the jaws of a large army of 
Indians, which led to a disastrous battle, where De Soto signalized 
himself thus :— 

‘¢ De Soto had hitherto fought on foot, but, as usual, waxing hot with 
his exertions, he hastened out of the village, seized a horse, sprang into 
the saddle, and followed by Nuno Tobar, galloped back into the square, 
lance in hand, shouting the battle-cry of ‘ Our Lady and Santiago!’ 
Calling out to the Spaniards to make way for him, he dashed among the 
thickest of the enemy; Tobar followed. They spurred their chargers 
up and down, through the multitude in the square and principal street; 
trampling down some, lancing others right and left, and leaving a track 
of carnage wherever they passed. 

“In this wild mélée, as the Governor rose in his stirrups to pierce an 
Indian, another, who was behind, aimed at the part exposed between the 
saddle and the cuirass, and buried an arrow in his thigh. In the confu- 
sion of the combat, De Soto had no time to extract the arrow, which re- 
mained rankling in the wound for several hours, during which time, 
though unable to sit in his saddle, he continued fighting on horseback ; 
‘a proof,’ says the Inca Garcilaso, ‘ net merely of his valour, but of his 
good horsemanship.’ 
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‘“‘ Meanwhile the fire was raging through the village, and making hor 
rible ravages among the enemy. Those who continued within doors 
were consumed by the flames or stifled by the smoke; those who fought 
from the roofs were either cut off by the fire, or obliged to throw them. 
selves down. Many women and children perished in their dwellings, 

« At one time, a strong wind swept both flames and smoke across the 
street upon the Indians, who, while thus blinded and bewildered, were 
charged by their enemies and driven back ; but the wind veering, favour. 
ed them in turn, and they soon regained all the ground they had lost. 

‘“ Maddened at seeing their ranks thinned, and their warriors lying 
slaughtered in heaps, the savages called on their women to seize the 
weapons of the slain and revenge their death. Many had already been 
fighting by the side of their husbands, but on this appeal every one 
rushed to the conflict. ‘Some armed themselves with the swords, and 
lances, and partisans of the Spanish soldiery, who had been either killed 
or disarmed, and thus wounded them with their own weapons; others 
seized bows and arrows, which they plied with strength and skill almost 
equal with that of their husbands. In their fury, they threw themselves 
before the men, and even rushed upon the weapons of their enemies; 
for the courage of woman when once roused, is fierce and desperate, and 
her spirit more reckless and vehement than that of man. The Spaniards, 
however, having consideration for their sex, and pity for their despair, 
abstained from slaying or wounding them.” 


The slaughter of the Indians was prodigious, and many of the 
Spaniards also fell in this battle. Besides, their plight was sad 
afterwards ; many were severely wounded, all were exhausted by 
fatigue, the whole of their baggage with its supply of food and me- 
dicine had been destroyed, and De Soto became an altered man in 
consequence of learning that many of his followers wished to aban- 
‘don Florida and seek their fortunes in New Spain. He was aware 
‘that it would be impossible for him to raise a newarmy. He had 
no booty of gold and silver with which to tempt new adventurers, 
‘and his pearls were all lost. Should his present forces desert him, 
therefore, he would be stripped of his dignity and command ; 
blasted in reputation, and his enterprize a subject of scoffing, rather 
than of triumph. He was a man extremely jealous of his honour, 
and he resolved suddenly and desperately, while he disguised his 
anger and vexation, to turn back from the coast and strike once 
more into the interior. , 
A religious ceremony on the banks of the Missjssippi affords a 
beautiful and affecting subject for the historian’s pen, and he has 
done it justice. It is a perfect picture. 


“ The army remained tranquil in the village during three days, with 
much good feeling on bothsides. On the morning of the fourth,the Cacique, 
accompanied by all his principal subjects, came into the presence of De 
Soto, and making profound obeisance, ‘ Senor,’ said he ‘as you are 
superior to us in prowess, and surpass us in arms, we likewise believe 
that your God is better than our God! These you behold before you 
are the chief warriors of my dominions, We supplicate you to pray to 
your God to send us rain, for our fields are parched for want of water. 
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« De Soto replied, that although he and all his followers were but 
sinners, yet they would supplicate God, the father of mercies, to show 
mercy unto their heathen brethren. Then, in the presence of ‘the 
Cacique, he ordered his chief carpenter, Francisco, tho Geonese, to hew 
down the highest and largest pine tree in the vicinity, and construct a 
cross. 

« Accordingly, a tree was immediately felled of suchimmense size, 
that a hundered men could not raise it from the ground. Having 
formed a perfect cross, the Spaniards erected it on a high hill on the 
banks of the river, which served the Indians as a watch tower, overlook- 
ing every eminence in the vicinity. Every thing being prepared in 
two days, the Governor ordered that the next morning all should march 
to itin solemn procession, except an armed squadron of horse and foot, 
who were commanded to be on the alert to protect the army. 

“ The Cacique walked beside the Governor, and many of the savage 
warriors mingled with the Spaniards. Before them went a choir of 
priests and friars chanting the litany, to which the soldiers responded. 
The procession, in which were more than a thousand persons, both 
Spaniards and Indians, wound slowly and solemnly along until it arrived 
before the cross, where all fell upon theirknees. Two or three prayers 
were now cffered up: the multitude then rose, and two by two approach- 
ed the holy emblem, bent the knee before it, worshipped and kissed it. 

‘On the opposite shore of the river were collected fifteen or twenty 
thousand savages of either sex and of all ages, to witness the singular 
but imposing ceremony. With their arms extended and their hands 
raised, they watched the movements of the Spaniards. Ever and anon 
they elevated their eyes to heaven, and made signs with their faces and 
hands as if aking God to listen to the Christians’ prayer. They then 
raised a low wailing cry like people in excessive grief, which was echoed 
by the plaintive murmurings of their children’s voices. De Soto and 
his followers were moved to tenderness to behold in a strange land, a 
savage people worshipping with such deep humility and tears, the em- 
blem of our redemption. The procession returned observing the same 
order; the priests. chaunted Te Deum laudamus, and with this closed 
the solemnities of the day. 

* God, in his mercy, says the Spanish chronicler, willing to show 
these heathens that he Jisteneth unto those who call upon him in truth, 
in the middle of the ensuing night, sent down a plenteous rain upon 
the earth, to the great joy of the Indians.” 

These savages were so astonished and overjoyed, that they 
formed a procession in imitation of the Spaniards, and required De 
Soto to express gratitude to God for his kindness. But the go- 
vernor answered that they themselves must give thanks. 

Upon this scene Mr. Irving says that it is an interesting reflec- 
tion, that nearly three centuries ago, the cross was planted on the 
banks of the Mississippi, whose silent forests were awakened by the 
Christian’s hymn of gratitude and praise. The effect was vivid, 
but transitory. The ‘ voice cried in the wilderness,” but died away 
and was forgotten. The real dawning was yet afar off ; nor was it 
to be expected that such missionaries as De Soto and his followers, 
who sought conquest, power, and wealth, through carnage and 
battle, should establish the peaceable fruits of the gospel. 
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We read soon after of a Cacique whose two young and: beautiful 
wives had been captured, but were offered back to him again. He, 
however, though he received them with many acknowledgments for 
the generosity thus shown, begged that Soto would receive them as 
presents. ‘T’his the governor was too considerate and moral to ac- 
cede to; the Cacique then requested that he would give them to 
some of his officers or soldiers, or to whom he pleased, as they 
could not be admitted again into the household of their prince, nor 
remain in his territories. ‘The Governor perceiving that they were 
considered dishonoured, was persuaded to receive them under his 
protection, knowing the laws and customs of these savages to be 
cruel in the extreme, when the chastity of their wives was con- 
cerned. Now, whether are we to admire the principles and conduct 
of the savage prince, or the Christian governor most ; and which of 
the two pursued in their infatuation the most cruel course? We 
think the former was not very likely to learn much of Christianity 
from the latter. De Soto, however, was a commander of statel 
dignity, of unimpeachable honour, in the course which he thought his 
duty and enterprise called him, and of determined resolution. 


“During his halt here one night the Governor was informed, that Juan 
Gaytan, the treasurer, whose turn it was to patrol at four in the morn- 
ing, refused to perform his duty, urging as a plea the dignity of his 
official station. De Soto was angry at such a symptom of featlhicndine, 
tion, the mvre so as this cavalier was one of those who had murmured 
at Mauvila, and had said he would return to Spain or Mexico, as soon 
as they reached the ships. : 

“(Quitting his bed, and proceeding to the terrace befure the house of 
the Cacique, which overlooked the village, De Soto raised his voice 
until it resounded through the place. ‘What is this soldiers and cap- 
tains!’ he cried, ‘Do the mutineers still live, who. when in Mauvila 
talked of returning to Spain or Mexico? and do they now, with the 
excuse of being officers of the royal revenue, refuse to patrol the four 
hours that fall to their share? Why do you desire to return to Spain ? 
—have you left any hereditary estates that you wish to enjoy? Why do 
you desire to go to Mexico ?—to prove the baseness. and pusillanimity 
of your spirits >—that, having it in your power to become chieftains in 
a vast and noble country you have discovered, you prefer living depend- 
ant’s ina stranger’s house, and of being guests at a stranger’s table, 
than to maintain house and table of yourown! What honour will this 
confer upon you? Shame, shame! blush for yourselves, and recollect 
that, whether officers of the royal treasury or not, you must all ‘serve 
your sovereign! Presume not upon any rank you possess; for, be he 
who he may, I will strike off the head of that man who refuses to do 
his duty. And, at once to undeceive you, know that whilst I live, no 
one shall quit this country until we have conquered and settled it,’ 

“These words, uttered with great vehemence, shewed the cause of that 
moody melancholy which the Governor manifested since he left Mauvila. 
This outbreak had a visible effect upon the soldiery. They saw that 
their general was not to be trifled with, and thenceforward: obeyed his 
orders without murmuring.” 
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Many testimonies are borne in this work to the bravery of the In- 
dians, who often neither gave nor sought quarter. On one occasion 
after a battle, several of the Spaniards, as usual, were scattered 
about the field examining the dead. Three foot soldiers and two 
on horseback were thus employed, when one of the former saw an 
Indian raise his head from among the bushes and immediately 
conceal it again. He gave the cry of Indians! Indians! The two 
men on horseback, thinking some of the enemy were coming in 
large detachments, galloped off in different directions to meet them. 
In the meantime the foot soldier who had discovered the Indian 
among the bushes ran up to kill him. The consequences were as 
terrible and daring as any legend or still more sanguinary story of 
actual war and combat need furnish. 

“ The savage, seeing he could not escape, stepped forward manfully 
to the encounter, armed with a Spanish battle-axe, which he had obtain- 
ed that morning in the village. Taking it in both hands, he struck the 
shield of the soldier, severed it in two, and badly wounded his arm. 
The pain of the wound was so great and the blow so violent, that the 
Spaniard had not strength to attack his foe. The Indian then rushed 
upon the other soldier who was coming up, struck his shield in the same 
manner, broke it, wounded him likewise in the arm and disabled him. 
One of the horsemen seeing his companions so roughly handled, charged 
the savage, who took shelter beneath an oak tree. The Spaniard, no 
being able to ride under the tree, drew mear and made several thrusts at 
the enemy, but could not reach him. The Indian rushed out, brandished 
the battle-axe as before, struck the horse across the shoulder, laying it 
open from the withers to the knee, and thus deprived the animal of the 
power of moving. 

“ At this moment, Gonzalo Silvestre, who was on foot came up. He 
had been in no haste, deeming two foot soldiers and three horsemen 
sufficient to manage one Indian. The latter, elated by his success, ad- 
vanced} to receive the Spaniard with great boldness, Grasping the 
battle-axe, he gave a blow similar to the two first; but Silvestre was 
more guarded than his companions. The weapon glanced from his 
shield and stuck in the ground. Silvestre having the enemy at an advan- 
tage, gave him a diagonal blow with his sword, which laid open his 
face and breast, and entering his arm, nearly severed the wrist. The 
Infidel seizing the axe between the stump and the other hand, with a 
desperate leap, made an attempt to wound Silvestre in the face; but 
again warding off the blow with his shield, he gave the savage a sweep- 
ing cut across the waist, that passed through his naked body, and he fell 
dead, cut completely asunder.” 

The views of De Soto had undergone a change, it would seem, 
after the expression of his indignation and scorn with respect to 
those of his followers, who had meditated leaving him whenever an 
Opportunity offered, as mentioned already. He began to repent 
of having retired into the interior, when he might have received 
succour, and secured his safety and peace by repairing to the coast. 
His hopes of finding a golden region were fast fading away. He 
had lost nearly half of his troops by fighting, sickness, and hard- 
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ships of various kinds. The greater part of his horses too were 
slain or had perished. Of the remainder, many were lame, and 
the whole had been without shoes above a year. Other losses and 
disheartening circumstances accumulated around him; so that as 
soon as he could leave his winter quarters in the interior, he set 
out in a direction for the Mississippi, resolved to give over his 
wanderings so far from the sea, and to choose some suitable village 
on the banks of the above named river, where he might establish 
himself, obtain tidings of his wife and friends who were in Cuba, 
and reinforcements. 


‘*The schemes, labours and anxieties of De Soto, however, were ra- 
pidly drawing to a close; day by day his malady increased, and his fever 
rose to such a height, that he felt convinced his last hour was at hand. 
He prepared for death with the steadfastness of a soldier, and the piety of 
a devout Catholic. 

‘He made his will almost in cypher, for want of sufficient paper: then 
calling together the officers and soldiers of note, he nominated, as his 
successor to the titles and commands of Governor and Captain-General 
of the kingdom and provinces of Florida, Luis de Moscoso de Alvarado; 
the same whom, in the province of Chicaza, he had deposed from the 
office of Master of the Camp; and he charged the troops on the part of 
the Emperor, and in consideration of the virtues of Luis de Moscoso, to 
obey him in the above capacities, until further orders should be received 
from government. ‘To all this he required them to make oath with due 
form and solemnity. 

‘“ When this was done, the dying chieftain called to him, by twos and 
threes, the most noble of his army, and after them, ordering that the 
soldiers should enter by twenties and thirties, he took of all his last fare- 
well, with great tenderness on his own part, and with many tears on 
theirs. He charged them to convert the natives to the Catholic faith, 
and augment the power of the Spanish crown, being himself cut off by 
death from the accomplishment of these great aims. He thanked them 
for the affection and fidelity which they had evinced, in fearlessly follow- 
ing his fortunes through such great trials, and expressed his deep regret 
that it was not in his power to shew his gratitude, by bestowing upon 
them such rewards as they merited. He begged forgiveness of all whom 
he had offended, and finally, entreated them in the most affectionate 
manner, to be peaceful and kind to one another. His fever raged vio- 
Jently, and continued to increase until the seventh day, when, having 
confessed his sins with much humility and contrition, he expired.” 


His proud and promising commencement was thus wofully con- 
trasted with a humble, hapless close. He was cut off when only 
forty-two years old, in a strange and savage land, which he had in 
many places been the occasion of deluging with blood. Heis said 
to have been a strict diciplinarian as respected the punishment of 
every breach of military duty, but forgiving in the case of all 
other offences—to have been courteous and engaging in his man- 
ners—patient under difficulties—personally brave in the extreme, 
and his arm so vigorous that whenever he entered into battle, he 
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hewed himself a path through the thickest of the enemy. The 
burial of this brave and unfortunate adventurer is a scene not less 
complete and striking than any we have copied or referred to. 


«The death of the Governor left his followers overwhelmed with 
grief. They felt as if they had been made orphans by his loss, as they 
had looked up to him asa father: and their sorrow was the greater, be- 
cause they could not perform those solemn obsequies due to the remains 
of a commander so much beloved and honoured. 

“They feared to bury him publicly, and with becoming ceremonials, 
lest the Indians should discover the place cf his interment, and outrage 
his remains, as they had done those of other Spaniards; tearing them 
from their graves, dismembering them, and hanging them piec2meal from 
the trees. If they had shown such indignities to the bodies of common 
soldiers, how much greater would they be likely to commit upon the body 
of their general? Besides, De Soto had impressed them with a very ex- 
alted opinion of his prudence and valour; and the Spaniards, therefore, 
dreaded lest, when the Indians discovered that the Spanish leader was 
dead, they should be induced to revolt, and fall upon their weakened and 
diminished army. 

“ For these reasons they buried him at midnight, sentinels being posted 
to keep the natives at a distance, that the sad ceremony might be safe 
from the observation of their spies. ‘The place chosen for his sepulture 
was one of many broad and deep pits, ina plain near the village, whence 
the Indians had taken earth for their dwellings. Here he was interred 
in silence and in secret, amid the tears of priests and cavaliers, who were 
present at his mournful obsequies. The better to deceive the natives, 
and prevent their suspecting the place of his interment, they gave out, 
on the following day, that the Governor was recovering from his malady, 
and, mounting their horses, assumed an appearance of rejoicing. In 
order that all traces of the grave might be lost, they caused much water 
to be sprinkled over it, and upon the surrounding plain, tu prevent the 
dust from being raised by their horses. ‘They then scoured the plain, 
galloping about the pits, and over the very grave of their commander; 
but it was difficult, under this cover of pretended gaiety, to conceal the 
real sadness of their heart. 

“ With all these precautions, they soon found out that the Indians sus- 
pected not only the Governor’s death, but the place where he lay buried; 
for in passing by the pits, they would stop, look round attentively on all 
sides, talk to one another, and make signs with their chins, directing, at 
the same time, their eyes toward the spot where the body was interred. 

“The Spaniards perceiving this, and feeling assured that the savages 
would search the whole plain until they found the body, determined to 
disinter it, and place it where it would be secure from violation. No 
place appeared better suited to their purpose than the Missisippi; but 
they first wished to ascertain whether there was sufficient depth of water 
effectually to hide the body. 

“ Accordingly, Juan de Anasco, and other officers, taking a mariner 
with them, embarked one evening in a canoe, under pretence of fishing; 
and sounding the river where it was a quarter of a league wide in mid- 
channel, they found a depth of nineteen fathoms. Here, therefore, they 
determined to deposit the corpse. 
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“* As there was no stone in the neighbourhood sufficiently heavy to sink 
it, they cut down an evergreen oak, and made an excavation in one side, 
the sizeof aman. On the following night they disinterred the body 
with all possible silence, and placing it in the trunk of the oak, nailed 
planks over the aperture. This rustic coffin was then conveyed to the 
centre of the river, where, in presence of several priests and cavaliers, it 
was committed to the stream. They beheld it sink to the bottom, sheddin 
many tears over it, and commending anew to heaven the soul of the good 
cavalier.” 

When the Indians perceived that the Governor was not with the 
army, nor buried as they had supposed, they demanded what had 
become of him, and were told, ‘‘ that God had sent for him, to 
communicate to him great things, which he would be commissioned 
to perform, so soon as he should return to earth. With this an- 
swer they were apparently contented.”” We shall not follow the 
no less disastrous career of De Soto’s successor. A remnant of 
the gallant armament which had excited such expectations on its 
outset from Cuba, reach the Spanish settlements again ; but they 
were blackened, haggard, shrivelled, and half-naked; being clad 
only with the skins of wild animals, so that, says the Spanish his- 
torian, they looked more like wild beasts than human beings. 

We have only farther to state from this narrative, that two 
Spaniards set sail during the career of De Soto in Florida, with 
supplies for him, and for a long time cruized in hopes of hearing of 
the expedition. 

“Determined, however, not to give up the search until they had dis- 
covered traces of De Soto, for they could not believe that every soul of 
the expedition had perished; as scon as the spring of 1543 opened, 
they again put to sea. They cruised about all this summer, suffering 
grievous privations and undergoing excessive labour, and about the 
middle of October arrived at Vera Cruz. Here they heard the melan- 
choly account that the Spaniards had abandoned Florida, that only three 
hundred of the gallant army had escaped, and that the Governor, Her- 
nando de Soto, had perished in the country he sought to conquer. 
With these sad tidings, the two captains repaired to Havana, and com- 
municated them to Dona Isabel de Bobadilla. During three long years 
she had been racked with anxiety for her husband’s safety, and now 
came news of the failure of his magnificent enterprise, the loss of his 
treasures, the ruin of his estate, the downfall of his house, and his own 
melancholy death. It was an overwhelming blow; Dona Isabel never 
held up her head from this time, but died soon after of a broken heart. 

‘Thus closes this history of blasted hope and bafiled enterprise.” 

After what-we have extracted, few of our readers that have any 
taste for the genuine spirit of the olden historians, who painted, 
rather than narrated bald facts, can have any doubts about the 
fidelity of Mr. Irving in preserving and setting off the materials he 
had to handle. The promise also of even better and more original 


things on his part, is amply held out in these volumes, which is no 
slight hope or comfort. 
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NOTICES. 


Arr. XIII.—Lives of Eminent and Illustrious Englishmen, from 
Alfred the Great to the latest Times. Onan Original Plan. Edited 
by G. G, Cunnincuam. Glasgow: Fullarton and Co. 1835. 


Amone the host of beautiful and cheap publications that have of late 
made their appearance, in the forms of libraries, series, or dictionaries, 
there is not one of them—we care not which of them are named—that 
have higher claims to the favour of the public, than the “ Lives of 
Eminent and Illustrious Englishmen,” the three first parts of which are 
now on our table. We have now and then racked our brains in hopes 
of falling upon some plan, or field, for a connected series of publications, 
by which we might benefit ourselves, or delight the ears of a spirited 
editor and publisher. But our invention and ingenuity must have been 
at fault, when we thought that there was now no longer any novel 
happy scheme or department left for our cultivation and embellishment ; 
for, behold within these few months, the present work has been com- 
menced, and already commands an extensive sale among the most dis- 
tinguished personages of the realm. And rightly does itdo so. In 
point of simplicity, originality, and excellence of plan, it is entitled to 
all this; and in respect of execution there isnothing, speaking of it as a 
great work, in so far as it has yet gone, but what is to be highly praised. 
The matter for its copiousness and condensation, and the style for its 
clearness, vigour, and impartiality, are eminently distinguished. And 
be it remembered, that these Lives are not a mere abridgment from any 
previous celebrated mass of histories and biographies, but new, and 
independent, the writers of them having for themselves ransacked all 
accessible sources of original authorities, as well as the best historians 
that have previously drawn from the same sources—thus literally and 
essentially presenting the world with an original work. Then, as to 
exterior matters (in these days of fastidiousness of taste, and ac- 
complishment in the arts), this publication will yield to none in its 
gelting-up. We shall instance the engravings, which are of the first 
order of art, being from authentic portraits by Freeman, in his very 
best style ; and as there are five portraits to the volume, our readers will 
understand that the work is upon a scale, and in a fashion, where no 
expense or effort is withheld that can ensure excellence. 

It is necessary, however, in the case of a work that is nothing less 
than national, to state, upon our first notice of it, something that is more 
particular and characteristic, than can be learned either from the most 
comprehensive and expressive title, or from such general language as 
we have above used. 

In the words of the editor, then, this is the ‘‘ History of England in 
the Lives of Englishmen. Its object is to combine the advantages and 
attractions of history and biography, by presenting to the reader the Lives 
of those distinguished Englishmen who gave the tone and character to 
their times, or whose names are connected with British glory in arts and 
arms, in such an order as may mark their chronological relation to each 
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other, and the events in which they were the prominent actors.” Ag the 
editor goes on to state, and as the portion of the work published has 
hitherto fully borne out, the advantage of this mode of exhibiting a 
nation’s history is as obvious as it is novel, simple, and impressive. 
Instead of a dry, abstract, and burdensome succession of events bein 
imprinted, after immense labour, upon the memory, the study of history 
in a consecutive series of the lives of the most remarkable and eminent 
personages, will naturally convey to each epoch and event a_ personal 
interest, and all the sympathies of our humanity. It is the very best 
method of strengthening the memory, awakening the imagination, and in- 
dividualizing the subjects on which our judgments are to operate. It gives, 
instead of a huge mass of bald facts, collected secundum artem— 
in a picturesque and dramatic shape, the very soul of history, as seen in 
the breathing agents of its fulfilment. To be sure, history, according as 
it has been written by our master authorities, is a noble and philosophic 
study, deserving almost the name of a science; nor can it be dispensed 
with. But before, or along with this, or ever after such a combined and 
general view of facts, principles, and changes, which such a noble sub- 
ject as the History of England, for example, furnishes to the philosophical 
cultivators of it, the present work will be read with far more advantage 
than anv meeaber of recurrences to the same generalized authorities can 
yield. If the mind dwells upon any period in our annals, and longs fora 
living display of it, we have but to turn to the master spirits, who gave 
it not only its complexion, but were the appointed instruments in the 
hands of Providence of all its changes and wonders. ‘The man of business: 
at his desk, the mechanic in his workshop, the idler on his couch, the 
man of letters in his study, has but to turn for a brief interval to these 
Lives, and he will behold, for every period and age, the very embroidered 
and movirg scene that he has been seeking to understand and to sympa- 
thise with, in a way, in so far as the effect and the cause are concerned, 
not unlike that which Shakspeare’s historical plays, and Walter Scott’s 
historical romances, produce upon the vivid imagination. The head is not 
only informed, but the heart is made to glow with all the eagerness, zeal, 
and sympathy which our natures are capable of, when we feel ourselves 
transported to the very presence of the great actors, whose histories we 
contemplate. 

This is the leading principle in the present work, and in its develop- 
ment, it proceeds thus—The work is arranged in nine distinct periods of 
English history, commencing with Alfred, and coming down to the pre- 
sent day, without the omission of any one name closely identified with 
the civil, ecclesiastical, or literary features of English history. In order 
to preserve the historicai character of the work, the lives will be arranged 
under the divisions to which they belong; a Political Series, an Ecclesi- 
astical Series, and a Literary Series, being found in their respective and 
continuous divieions. What we consider, however, to be one of the prin- 
cipal excellencies in this undertaking is, that each division has an his- 
torical introduction, preserving valweken the line of narrative, from 
beginning to end. ‘These introductions indeed, we declare to be excel- 
lent, and not unworthy of our very best constitutional writers. It was 
to these portions of the work that we purposed, had there been room in 
our present number, to have devoteda regular review; for there never 
can be a want of fresh materials for our hands, when the History of Eng- 
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land, in either of the three great departments here taken up, becomes the 
theme of new and talented students. When the work has further advanced, 
these introductions must have our deliberate and pains-taking consideration. 

We have at present only to add, that these Lives are to be completed in 
sixteen parts, price five shillings and sixpence, making eight volumes 
octavo. ‘The first volume contains one hundred and thirteen Lives. ‘The 
work should be in every family where there are young persons; and the 
old will be little less benefited by it. We need not speak of the value of 
impartial history, but we may say, that when such men as Lord Broug- 
ham are subscribers to this contribution to it, others mav repose in this 
act that reliance which our authority never can command. 








Art. XIV.—Two Words on Lord Brougham’s and Dr. Paley’s Natural 
Theology. By A.C.G. Josert. London: Bull. 1835. 


THis pamphlet extends only to thirty-six small pages, and therefore, while 
not inappropriately characterized as containing ** Two Words,” it may 
very reasonably be doubted, whether such a limited treatise has answered 
and overturned the works on Natural Theolegy by Dr. Paley and Lord 
Brougham? In our opinion it does not; neither does it seem to us, in 
so far as it goes, to accomplish much more than string together a few as- 
sertions, that neither have the demonstration of common sense nor of 
abstract reasoning for thcir support. It cannot be expected by any one 
who has read the pamphlet that it should become the occasion of enter- 
ing into such an abstruse subject as it refers to. We shall, however, 
name the titles of its several short sections; and these runthus: ‘‘ The 
Knowledge of Facts alone is accessible to Man—We arrive at the Know- 
ledge of Facts through the medium of our Senses only—Has the Universe 
been created >—Has the Inorganic World had a beginning ?>—Has the 
Organic World had a beginning? and, How did the Inorganic and Or- 
ganic World begin:’’ To this last question the last section is devoted, 
and is in these words :— 

‘© What are the facts which preceded and accompanied the existence of 
the centres of attraction in space, and the appearance upon earth of or- 
ganized beings ° 

“ Such is, we conceive, the manner in which the question of Gop 
must be presented. It is through the knowledge of these facts alone 
that we can come to the knowledge of the Deity. It is for us to employ 
in this inquiry all the powers of our organs multiplied by art, and of our 
reason strengthened by science. 

“<« Theology is not ascience..... Itisonly by the knowledge of 
the history of the earth that the imagination can attain to the knowledge 
of its formation. Warned by innumerable errors, imagination no longer 
attempts to explain the phenomenon of nature without following the 
guidance of experience*.’ 

“ The religious feeling is nothing else but an instinctive desire to in- 
quire into the phenomena which preceded the established order of things.” 
—pp. 35, 36. 

From the matter of the above extract, perhaps a pretty accurate guess 








* Heveltius. 
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may be formed of the author’s theology; as also some hesitation ex- 
pressed regarding his limitation of the manner in which our knowledge 
of God is derived. We at any rate feel assured, that neither Paley nor 
Brougham have much to fear from such an antagonist. 





eel 


Art. XV.—The Earth. By Ropert Muniz. London: Ward and Co, 
1835. 


Txe author, as in his late volume on “ The Heavens,” here proceeds, in 
his warm and accurate style, to give a clear and comprehensive view of 
‘* The Earth,” considered as a whole, without the use of those scholastic 
terms and forms that have hitherto, fur the most part, been applied to 
the accurate study of nature, in any of her departments. He does not 
(neither would the limits of this volume have allowed a tenth of it) at- 
tempt a particular exposition of any one of the many sciences into which 
it is found necessary to divide any thing like a thorough knowledge of 
our planet, nor a detailed description of it; but we admit that he has 
supplied what is not to be found in any other book on that theme. He 
takes a cursory view first of the component parts of our globe’s surface, 
and secondly, examines the operation of those agencies which influence 
its different climates and productions. The chief merit of the volume, 
however, we think, lays in the absence, as already said, of the unintel- 
ligible jargon of the schools, and of conventional learning, in so far as 
the great mass of mankind is concerned, that has been wont alone to be 
used in the handling of such topics. It is an error to suppose that a pro- 
found knowledge cf mathematics is absolutely necessary to very enviable 
notions on astronomy. ‘The generalizations of science may very satis- 
factorily be expressed in the language of ordinary society and learning. 
This our author has both attempted and succeeded in, not only to the 
enlargement of the range of the most interesting and impressive know- 
ledge, but to the conviction of others, who may improve upon this plan. 





Art. XVI—A Plain Pamphlet on Real aud Rational Reform in the 
Established Church of England and both our Universities, &c. §c. 
By the Rev. J. G. Luoyp. London: Ridgway. 1835, 


Tis is arambling sort of work. It pecks at a variety of anomalies and 
errors which attach to the Church of England, but we feel that it strikes 
not at the root of the chief evils. ‘The author professes an enthusiastic 
affection for that Church, and admiration of Lord John Russell and Lord 
Brougham. Indeed, the pamphlet on the title page, has these words: 
*‘ Published at the expense of, and dedicated by permission to, the honour- 
able, liberal, independent, and enlightened electors of Stroud, who im- 
mortalized themselves by freely electing the Chief Champion of Reform.” 
We think it strange that after this there should not have been something 
like a pithy and sustained array of great grievances adduced against the 
present condition of the Church, and the two Universities; but instead, 
we have religion, declamation, humour, and not a little irrelevant matter 
huddled together, as if the writer had been inthis cups at the time he 
composed the mess. What else are we to think on reading the story 
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about the foreign nobleman, met on the banks of the Arno, who was 
instructed by the Rev. author to despise Hume’s History of England, 
and to believe it should have fallen into the hands of * Dr. Robertson, 
maternal uncle of Henry Brougham!” Or what are we to say of the 
introduction of the British Museum into a discussion about the Church 
and the Universities? Is it true that the author has in vain endeavoured 
to get admission “ about half a hundred times” (these are his words 

into that public Institution? We are sorry that the Rev. gentleman 
has failed to write either piquantly, gravely, or argumentatively on the 
very momentous subjects named in his title-page. Jt is mentioned in the 
pamphlet, that “ should the sale more than repay the publication, the 
surplus will be given to the Casualty Hospital” of Stroud; for “ silver 
and gold have I none, but such as I have I give unto you;” just so—a 
parson may mouth sacred words, when other people of taste and sanctity 
would tremble to do so. To be sure he adds, that for lack of gold and 


silver, he gives his pen, ink, paper, time, and trouble ; we rather call the 
gift dross or trash. 





Art. XVII.—A Catechism of Foreign Exchanges, andthe Effects of 


an Abatement of Bullion. By Joun Taytor. London: J. Taylor. 
1835. 


Tas is a very suitable and necessary companion to Mr. Taylor’s former 
succinct and lucid * Catechism of the Currency.” Some will object to 
the old-fashioned or burdensome form of'a catechism in these little works ; 
but whatever may be generally said of such a method of teaching, we 
have found in the present case, and in its predecessor by the same author 
on the above-mentioned kindred subject, that the statement of the same 
truths and facts, in somewhat different language and positions, which ne- 
cessarily is the case in question and answer, has helped to put not a few 
of the difficult or abstruse points involved in the Currency and Foreign 
Exchange questions in a remarkably plain and easily remembered shape 
and light. The author must possess a most perfect knowledge of the 
subjects treated of by him, before he could, within such a moderate com- 
pass as the present volume affords, compress a lucid compendium of some 
of the first principles of political economy, involved, as these are, in the 
Foreign Exchange question, But he has done as his quotation from 
Davenant on Grants and Resumptions, prescribes. “ This knowledge 
lying under abundance of rubbish, his scope has been to remove this rub- 
bish, and to dress up crabbed matters as agreeably as he can, and to give, 
as it were, short maps of things which others will not take the pains to 
travel through themselves.” 





Arr. XVIII.—The Chairman and Speaker’s Guide; being an Essay 
towards a brief Digest of the Rules required for the orderly Conduct 
of a Debate, &c. By Taomas Smira. London: Longman. 1835. 


Tuis tiny volume is dedicated “ To the Men of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland,” and contains a digest of those unwritten rules, as the author 
states in the preface, by which they meritoriously seek to govern their 
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proceedings in those assemblages, of clubs, societies, councils, commit. 
tees, and public meetings, by which they are, happily, distinguished above 
the inhabitants of other countries. It is nothing short of an admirable 
digest which Mr. Smith has accomplished, and from it, we believe, the 
most experienced public men may gather hints serviceable to them, while 
the inexperienced will readily, after a moderate study of the work, im- 
bibe an orderly, manly, and courteous understanding of what is required 
on their part or that of others, when called on to appear prominently on 
the occasions mentioned. We have one remark to make in reference to 
this **‘ Guide,” and to another of Mr. Smith’s works, ‘“‘ Evolution, or the 
Power and Operation of Numbers,’ which we also notice, viz. he exhibits 
in an uncommon degree the qualities of an originalist, in not only find- 
ing out new subjects for entertaining and useful books, where none be- 
fore have attempted to search, but in his talent of investing abstruse and 
dry branches with intelligible, rational, and attractive features. Ever 

man who has occasion, or intends ever to form a portion of any public 
meeting, should have the Chairman and Speaker’s Guide, which will not 
half fill his waistcoat pocket, though capable of teaching him the manner 


in which all that he has to do and to say, in that sitation, is to be done and 
said. 





—_—— 


Art. XIX.—Evolution: or the Power and Operation of Numbers 
in the Statement, the Calculation, the Distribution, and the Ar- 


rangement of Qualities, Linear, Superficial, and Solid. By Tuomas 
Smita. London. Longman. 1835. 


THE author says, *‘ I found this branch of the science of numbers replete 
with matter, itself interesting and useful, but far more valuable as a me- 
dium for the exhibition and illustration of effective methods of analysis, 
and of reasuning; valuable as a means of training the mind, without the 
irksomeness of dry and repulsive rules, into a vigorous and healthful 
exercise, and into a taste for the principles of science.” All this he has 
perfectly succeeded in exemplifying 1 in the present work. He deals not 
in abstractions at all, but in a knowledge of substantial things, stopping, 
as he tells us, at the boundary which stands between numbers as they 
relate to matter, and as they relate to the abstract quantities of mathema- 
ticians, which last may be the subjects of very fine dreams, but not prac- 
tical philosopoy. 

Whoever makes himself acquainted with a former admirable and inte- 
resting work by the same author, ‘‘ Lessons on Arithmetic, in Principle 
and Practice,’ from which Mr. Cobbett said, that any young person of 
common capacity will learn more in a week, than from all other books 
that he had ever seen on the subject, in a twelvemonth, may proceed 
without any increasing difficulty, into this certainly more engaging de- 
partment of the science of numbers, to a height and precision sufficient 
for all that a gentleman or man of liberal pursuits may require. It can 
have been but rarely ever said of a work on evolution and of involution 
of numbers, that it is calculated to engage the attention of the young, 
or of any who are previously entirely ignorant of the subject. This un- 
usual praise may be safely uttered in reference te Mr. Smith’s work. 
The mind, in reading and studying it, becomes sensible of the highest 
delight—that delight which a consciousness of its own expansion in a 
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field worthy of its powers, ever communicates. Truly this is an age, 
when with such helps as this, the young may soon acquire more useful 
knowledge in abstruse science, than their fathers ever did, 


-—_-_ 





Art. XX.—Minor Morals for Young People; tllustrated in Tales 


and Travels. By Joun Bowrinc. With Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. Part II. London: Whittaker. 1835. 


TuesE are beautiful little pieces of narrative and reflection for old as 
well as for juvenile readers. We envy the man who can find such refined 
and elevated pleasure in such lessons of.love, tenderness, and magna- 
nimity, as are here found. The author is half afraid that he has, i 
many parts, oversped the capacity of children. We think not; we dueds 
with him in saying that children are more apt to learn than parents and 
instructors give them credit for. At the same time, it is an excellent 
principle, which should never be lost sight of, that the human mind, in its 
growth, is capable of uncommon expansion and elevation, by having it 
accustomed to deal with subjects above and beyond its ordinary walk, 
Such is the character and tendeney of these Minor Morals; assuredly 
they do honour both to the heart and the head of the writer. We think 
more highly of eminent men, when we find them capable and fond of 
contributing such works as the present. 





Arr. XXI.—Two Journeys through Italy and Switzerland. By Witu1aM 
Tompson. London: Macrone. 1835. 

Ir would be a very inadequate ground of disparagement to a new book, 
that it treated of a subject that had been in numberless instances treated 
of before. We cannot name how many tours and journeys have been pub- 
lished of late years, by persons who have made Italy and Switzerland the 
scenes of their remarks, and the subjects of their description ; but this 
we know, that the field is ample enough for a variety of such labourers 
every year, provided each of them be possessed of certain requisites; 

provided they all have acquirements and habits such as our author. We 
do not say that his work introduces any object that is new, or that his 
mode of treating that which is old is original. But he has succeeded in 
giving in a small compass,and an unambitious style, a most lively, and very 
complete idea of much that we have before read of, and in this way he 
has not only furnished a superior guide to future tourists to the same 
places, but a very good picture for the eyes of those whose imaginations 
must supply the place of reality, as regards the unrivalled scencry, and 
the treasures of human art, which Italy and Switzerland possess. In re- 

ference to the latter class of beauty and wealth, these journeys afford an 
uncommon amount of valuable information ; and when we find that such 
aman as the Jate Mr. Stothard, who has been called ** The Wordsworth” 
in his department of art, thought it worth his while to make extracts for 
his own use, from the accounts of the galleries and collections of paint- 
ing and sculpture given in these pages, we need not doubt of their con- 
taining matter that would be interesting and valuable to the lovers and 
students of the fine arts. 


The work isin the form of letters, containing an account of two 
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5 ne yee first, in 1824, when the author was on his way to join the 
ritish troops stationed at Malta—the second in 1826, when he returned 
to England. He goes on to state, that the impressions which he received 
from every thing that attracted his attention were daily recorded in his 
journal, and communicated from time to time to his friends. The reader 
will not be surprised, in these circumstances, on meeting with spirited, 
fresh, and graceful descriptions ; and as the author is evidently a man of 
critical {attainments on the subject of the fine arts, and has formed his 
opinions for himself while looking upon the master-pieces of antiquity 
and of the Augustan age of modern Italy, we believe he has not over- 
rated the character of his book, when he thinks that an equal quantity of 
information on the subject of the fine arts in that country is no ‘here 
else to be found in so small a compass. 

It is, as respects the fine arts, therefore, and as a guide book, that the 
volume is chiefly valuable. There is init besides, a number of useful hints 
as to the most convenient modes of travelling the countries he writes of, 
and now and then some judicious opinions or striking information re- 
regarding the social and political condition of the Italian states, which is 
truly enough said to be exactly the same that it was ten years ago. 

The author, aware that even the most elaborate account of a natura! 
scene, a building, statue, or picture, can never fully and correctly place 
the object before a person who has never seen it, has dealt uniformly in 
general descriptions, or rather on a few prominent points; but then these 
points are so descriptive, that without burdening or confusing the mind 
of the reader by their multiplicity or complexity, a complete, if not a per- 
fectly correct object, is beheld, and thus the delineation becomes indi- 
vidual to the mind, as also the source of great delight; for it is natural for 
us to rejoice in the acquisition of new knowledge, and to cherish and 
treasure up every completed idea. It is from his contributing to us in 
this way, that we are partial to our author, not for the show or the noise 
which he makes. 

At every step of the author’s progress, he beheld the very landscapes 
and back grounds so beautifully painted by the old masters, and at a sea- 
son, too, when all nature is fresh, blooming, and young. The Italians, {if 
not all masters in the fire arts, seem to be unusual admirers of them— 
whether discriminately, is another question. ‘Their devotion, one may 
suppose, goes hand in hand with their taste. 

It is partly in consequence of the taste and the knowledge of the au- 
thor in the fine arts, that we like his book ; it is also partly in consequence 
of his anecdotes and views of people and country, that we would fain tra- 
verse and yisit the spots which he has graced with his pen. 
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